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KENSINGTON PALACE in the DAYS of QUEEN 
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large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
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College, Oxon, With 4 Portraits on Copper, large crown 8yo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


HE NEW “ AUTONYM.” 


T 
By REEF and PALM. 
By Lovis Becxe. Preface by the Earl of PsmBroxe. 
Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. a 
‘* The details are admirable, the picture always holds the eye, now and again 
with a rare and subtle charm,”—Daily Chronicle. 


















































THE NEW “ PSEUDONYM.” 


LESSER’S DAUGHTER. 
By Mrs. Anprew Dean, Author of “A Splendid Cousin,” &c. 
Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 
“ Every phase of it arouses in us something like breathless interest.” —Saturday 
Review. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


The BUSINESS of LIFE. 


By the Author of “How to be Happy though Married,” &c. 


Second Edition. 
“ Well calculated to teach the art of happiness and contentment.”—Times,. 





BY MRS. MAPES DODGE, Editor of St. Nicholas. 


The LAND of PLUCK: 


A Series of Prose Tales and Sketches. Illustrated, cloth, 5s. 





THE NEW “ BROWNIE.”—The 


BROWNIES AROUND the WORLD. 


Written and Illustrated by Patmer Cox. 4to, cloth, 6s. 


TOPSYS and TURVYS (Number 2). 


By P. S. Newexu. Coloured Illustrations, oblong size, paper 


boards, 3s. 6d. net. 
It is needless to say that this book is as funny as its predecessor, which the 
Speaker described as “ exceedingly comical,” and the National Observer as ‘* divert- 
ing as ingenious.” 


HALF-YEARLY VOLUMES OF 


ST. NICHOLAS for YOUNG FOLKS. 


In Two Parts, sumptuously bound in red cloth, gilt, 5s. each. 
“The most delightful of all magazines for young folks.’”’—Daily News, 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE: his Life, 


by W. M. Stoansz, with many Illustrations, and the first 
of a Series of Articles, entitled ‘‘ The Churches of Provence,” 
by Mrs. Van Rennsexarr, Illustrated by Joseph Pennell, 
commence in the NOVEMBER PART of THE CENTURY. 
Price 1s.4d. Monthly. This number commences the New Volume. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MOUNTAINS of CALIFORNIA. 
By Joun Muir. Fully Illustrated. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


The BREHON LAWS: 


A Legal Handbook, affording a comprehensive view of the 
Laws and Law Books of Gaelic Ireland, the Legislative 
Assemblies, the various Classes of Society, the Clan System, 
the Land Laws, the Law of Distraining, Criminal Laws, 
Capital Punishment, Marriage, Fosterage, &c. By LauRENCcE 
GINNELL, Barrister-at-Law. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The ECONOMIC INTERPRETA- 
TION of HISTORY. Lectures on Political Economy 
and its History, delivered at Oxford, 1887-88. By Prof. 
THOROLD Rogers. Third Edition. 

* Most interesting and welcome.’—Daily News (leader). 


A KING of DREAMS and SHADOWS 


By “Satrk.” Cloth, 5s. 
“ The anthor has tolda very pretty little story in a delicate and musical style.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 


The DEVIL’S PLAYGROUND: 
A Story of the Wild North-West. ByJoun Mackie. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


> 
The MARK o’ the DEIL, 
And other Northumbrian Tales. By Howarp Puasz, Author 
of “ Borderland Studies.” Cloth, 8s. 6d. 
| “Seldom bave we read local stories which have impressed us with a greater 
} sense of their absolute truth of local colour and of the author’s knowledge of 
local character and speech,”—Athenzwm. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, in 1 Vol. 


| CATHARINE FURZE: 


| A Novel. By Mark Rutuerrorp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“Mark Rutherford is a writer of extraordinary force,”—Athenzum. 


| QUEEN VICTORIA’S DOGS 


Is the title of a most interesting Illustrated Paper, by FRANK 
J. CARPENTER, in the NOVEMBER PART of ST. NICHOLAS. 
Price 1s. This number commences the New Volume. 


Catalogues and Lists sent, post-free, to any address on application. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 








SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW Books. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE HON, EMIL 
At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. —, gLAWLESs, 


MAELCHO: a Sixteenth Centy 


Romance. By the Hon. EMILY LAWLBESS, ‘ 
the Story of an Island,” “ With Essex in Ireland,” as. Antena “Gr 


From the Spectator ;—“ Take the book how you will, ‘ Maelcho’ ; 
of literary genius. It is not a history, and yet has more of the stuff of aradox 
in it, more of true national character and fate, than any historical moni mw | 
we know. It is not a novel, and yet fascinates us more than any novel,” Ograp’ 


MRS. WOODS’ NEW STORY. 
NOTICE.—4 SECOND EDITION of 
‘THE VAGABONDS,” 4 
MARGARET L. WOODS, Authyy 
of “A Village Tragedy,” &c., is now 
ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 
From the Daily Chronicle :—“ There is pathos here every whit as deep as that 


plumbed in ‘A Village Tragedy.’...... Mrs. Woods is a realist in the truest~j 
in the only trne—sense of the term.” st—indeed 


COMPLETION OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF 
ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS, 


Now ready, Vol. XVII., crown 8vo, 5s. 


ASOLANDO: Fancies and Facts. By Ronzrr 


BrowninG. With Biographical and Historical Notes to the Poems of Robert 
Browning. 
*,* A Large-Paper Edition of 250 Copies will be printed on Hand-mad, 
This Edition will be supplied by Booksellers only. Paper, 


GLEAMS of MEMORY; with some 


Reflections, By James Paryy. Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
From the Daily News :—‘*The test of the value of a book of this kind jg its 
power to entertain, and from this point of view it is enough to say that Mr, 
Payn himself has done nothing better.” . 


On Tuesday next. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


The HAWARDEN HORACE. By 


Cuartes L, Graves, Author of “‘ The Blarney Ballads,” “ The Green above 
the Red,” &c, 


WITH EDGED TOOLS. By Henry 


Seton Merriman, Author of ‘The Slave of the Lamp,” * From One 
Generation to Another,” &c. Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 

“The book cannot be too highly praised.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Full of life from end to end.”—Saturday Review, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S PUBLICATIONS, 


SEVENTEEN PHOTOGRAVURES FROM REMBRANDT'S MASTERPIECES, 


REMBRANDT 
IN THE GALLERY AT CASSEL. 
With an Essay by FREDERICK WEDMORE. In Large Portfolio, 27} by 20in. 


The first 25 Impressions of each Plate are numbered and signed, and of these 
only 14 are for sale in England at the net price of Twenty Guineas. The price of 
the Impressions after the first 25 is Twelve Guineas net per Set. 
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Parts I. and II. are ready, price 2s, 6d. each net. 


REMBRANDT : 
HIS LIFE, HIS WORK, AND HIS TIMES. 


By EMILE MICHEL, Member of the Institute of France. 
Translated from French by FLORENCE Simmonps, Edited by FREDERICK WEDMORE 


A New Edition, to be completed in 16 Monthly Parts, 
each of which will contain 5 Plates in Photogravure and Colour, 


With THN PORTRAITS. 


NAPOLEON AND THE FAIR SEX. 


Translated from the French of FREDERIC MASSON. 
Demy 8vo, 15s, net. 

Daily Chronicle. —* The author shows that this side of Napoleon’s life must be 
understood by those who would realise the manner of man he was. We cannot 
know apy man accurately until we know his relations with women; least of 
all can we know Napoleon, with his wonderful vitality, his sensitiveness to femi- 
nine charms, and the subtle association of certain women with his larger publ.c 
career and his conceptions of his place and work in modern Europe.” 


MR. GOSSE’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS, 


IN RUSSET AND SILVER. 

By EDMUND GOSSE. 
Uniform with “ Questions at Issue” and ‘ Gossip in a Library.” Crown 8v0, 6% 
Edinburgh Review.—“ Mr, Gosse’s literary workmanship (as befits a critic-poet) 
is unimpeachable; we do not think a careless or ill-turned line is to be found in 
his pages.” 
NEW GIFT BOOK. By the AUTHOR of “ GUENN,” 


A BATTLE AND A BOY. 
By BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. 
With 39 Illustrations by A. MacNeill Barbour. 
Crown 8v0, gilt extra, 6s. 
Gentlewoman.—" It is fresh and delightful.” 


Post 8vo, in ornamental wrapper, 2s. 64. net; in cloth, 3s. net. 


THE GREEN CARNATION. 
By ROBERT 8S. HICKENS, 
Observer,—" It is a classic of its kind.” 
World.—‘ Brimful of good things, and exceedingly clever.” 
Iilustrated London News,—* It is full of fan and humour,” 








London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Literary Supplement. 


LONDON : NOVEMBER 3, 1894. 


BOOKS. 


GLIMPSES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 
Ty1s is not an attempt to deal with the French Revolution 
scientifically, or on heroic lines. Rather it is a collection of 
strange and curious facts connected with the years of blood 
and madness, thrown into a literary form. ‘I'he result is 
an exceedingly readable book, and no one who cares for 
the human or the romantic side of the Terror will read it 
without the greatest interest. There is nothing to bore the 
unhistorically minded, no talk about the depreciation of the 
assignat, the military arrangements of the Convention, or the 
political aims of this or that group, but plenty of dark 
and terrible anecdotes illustrating the temper of the times. 
But although Mr. Alger’s book is distinctly “light reading,” 
it is not trivial, and the author contrives to escape the 
blunder of writing loosely and vaguely so often perpetrated 
by those who try to be popular on a great subject. There 
is no lack of facts, and no substitution of rhetorical common- 
places for realities. 

Mr. Alger’s first chapter is perhaps the most curious in the 
book. It deals with the myths that have grown up con- 
cerning the Revolution. The story of the ‘ Vengeur’ is already 
well known to be a tissue of absurdities, but there are many 
others just as baseless and ridiculous which are still believed 
in. According to Mr. Alger, Foulon never said that the people 
might eat grass ; Dr. Guiliotin was not one of the victims of 
his own engine of philanthropy; Cazotte never had a pro- 
phetic vision, though Lamariine gravely inserted this myth 
in his history; the Girondins had no last supper together ; 
Mademoiselle de Sombreuil did not drink a glass of blood to 
save her father’s life; the locksmith Gamain, who made the 
secret cupboard for Louis XVI., was not poisoned by the 
King; no attempt was made to save the last batch of Robes- 
pierre’s victims; Tom Paine was not saved by there being no 
chalk-mark on the door, though, oddly enough, he seems to 
have himself believed in this myth; human skins were not 
tanned at Meudon to bind Rousseau’s works or any one else’s; 
and finally, most of the good things supposed to have been 
said by the heroes of the Revolution were not said at all, but 
were invented later by journalists and others. For example, 
the Abbé Edgeworth did not say to the King on the scaffold, 
“Son of St. Louis, ascend to Heaven.” A journalist named 
His, on the day of the execution, said that this was what the 
Abbé ought to have said. Oddly enough, the phrase so much 
pleased the Royalists that they worried the Abbé Edgeworth 
into believing that he might possibly have said it. As a good 
example of the way in which myths connected with the Revo- 
lution are manufactured, we will quote the following account 
of the Girondins’ supper :— 








OS ene 








“ Riouffe’s account shows that there was no supper at all, and 
that the twenty-one were shut up in groups in their several cells, 
though they could hear each other, and keep time together in 
singing. But Nodier, who hada turn for historical romances which 
he palmed off as real history, published in 1833 Le Banquet des 
Girondins, Lamartine in 1847 added further embellishments. He 
represented that he had obtained all the details from Lambert, a 
priest who, living near the prison and having taken the oath to 
the civil constitution of the clergy, was allowed to visit prisoners 
and may possibly have seen the Girondins that last night, though 
Lothringer, a priest who certainly saw them next morning, gives 
no hint of it. Lamartine, who ‘ saw’ at the Carmelite monastery 
humerous inscriptions traced in blood on the walls by the 
Girondins—the Girondins were never confined there, and though 
there were, and still are inscriptions, they are not written in 
blood—gives a truly artistic picture. A friend provides luxurious 
dishes, wines, and flowers ; Vergniaud presides; Brissot, taciturn 
aud gloomy, is vice-president ; the younger prisoners indulge in 
light talk and jests; but towards morning the company become 
more serious. Brissot draws a mournful picture of the future of 
France, Vergniaud is more hopeful, the immortality of the soul 
is discussed, by-and-by the voices are lowered, the conversation is 
Increasingly solemn, Vergniaud in thrilling terms sums up the 
debate, Lasource speaks next, the Abbé Fauchet compares their 
impending doom to Calvary; at last nearly all retire to their cells 
and throw themselves on their pallets; but thirteen remain— 

thus the ‘nearly all’ are only eight—and continue the con- 








* Glimpses of the French Revolution : Myths, Ideals, and Realities, By John 
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versation. At ten o’clock the executioner arrives to cut their 
hair and tie their hands. At the scaffold they sing the 
Marseillaise, the voices gradually getting fewer and the melody 
weaker as one after another mounts the steps and lays his head 
on the block. All this is certainly a dramatic picture; un- 
fortunately it is a pure fiction.” 

To show how hard the myths die, we may mention the fact 
that in 1883 a statue was erected at Palaiseau to a boy named 
Bara, who was supposed to have died under specially heroic 
circumstances, shouting “ Vive la République!” As a matter 
of fact, the boy fell into an ambuscade of Vendeans, and was 
killed because he would not give up some horses in his charge. 
There was nothing specially remarkable in the incident. 
Barrére and Robespierre, however, manufactured Bara and 
Viala (the boy who did nof cut the rope and save Avignon) 
into national heroes; and national heroes they remain. 

Very curious is the account which Mr. Alger gives us of the 
part played generally by children in the Revolution. The 
demoralisation from which they suffered seems to have been 
frightful :—“ Guillotines became children’s toys, with which 
they operated upon birds, mice, and insects. Even as late as 
1801 the Arras authorities had to order the seizure and 
destruction of these toys, as ‘suggesting ideas of death 
which might render children ferocious and sanguinary.’” 
Fortunately perhaps for France, the frenzied leaders of the 
Revolution have left very few descendants. M. Carnot was 
of course an example of a grandson of a member of the Con- 
vention; but the Organiser of Victory was a soldier, and like 
other soldiers kept himself free from the blood-fury. Mr. 
Alger mentions, however, one or two modern Frenchmen and 
Frenchwomen who are descended from persons who took part 
in the Revolution. M. Lockroy is the grandson of Jullien, 
the boy Revolutionist. The history of Mark Antony Jullien 
is worth noticing :— 

“ On the day of the fall of the Bastille, a schoolboy of fourteen, 

Mare Antoine Jullien, scattered in the streets bits of paper on 
which he had written, ‘The overthrow of the Bastille is no great 
thing, the throne must be overturned.’ This precocious youth 
left school full of honours in 1792. He began reporting the 
debates of the Assembly for Robespierre’s organ, the Anti- 
Federalist. He joined the Jacobin Club, and made a speech there 
on January 22nd,1792. Robespierre sent him in September, 1793, 
into the provinces to ‘enlighten the people, support the clubs, 
watch enemies, and thwart their plans.’ In later years he claimed 
credit for having, at the risk of his life, denounced Carrier, and 
he told a circumstantial story of his letter to Robespierre from 
Lorient being intercepted by Carrier, of his being arrested imme- 
diately on arriving at Nantes, of his being taken into Carrier’s 
bedroom, of Carrier drawing the letter from under his pillow and 
threatening him with instant death, and of his cowing that 
sanguinary monster by warning him that, as the son of a deputy, 
his death would not be unavenged. The truth is, as proved by 
his own letters, published in 1893, that no letter was intercepted, 
that he had an altercation with Carrier on reaching Nantes, but 
remained there five days, and that on proceeding to Angers he 
wrote to Robespierre urging Carrier’s recall, on account, not of 
his barbarities, but of his feud with his colleague Tréhovard. 
Yet Jullien’s inexhaustible loquacity, his ability to deliver four 
speeches a day, his celebration of civic baptisms, his composition 
at odd moments in three days of a Jacobin play, render his nine 
months’ mission a wonderful feat for a lad of eighteen. He lived 
just long enough to witness the Revolution of 1848, priding him- 
self to the last on his intimacy with Robespierre, and reciting in 
London drawing-rooms, with the profuse tears of senility, 
mediocre verses on the first Revolution. His son, an actor, 
assumed the name of Lockroy, and his grandson, retaining that 
name, was Renan’s secretary in Syria, married Victor Hugo’s 
widowed daughter-in-law, and has been a member of French 
Cabinets.” 
Another outcome of the Revolution appears to be the novelist 
“Gyp.” She, according to Mr. Alger, is the grand-daughter 
of Mirabeau’s brother, “Barrel Mirabeau.” Most of the 
fiends of the Terror—Robespierre, Marat, Barrére, St. Just, 
Barras, Carrier, and Hébert—appear to have been childless 
men. 

We had marked a dozen other passages for notice from this 
interesting magazine of strange tales, but have no space in 
which to deal with them. We must, however, quote in con- 
clusion the following example of the way in which the 
newspapers treated the daily executions. Here is an extract 
from a Jacobin print called the Rougyf,—an anagram on the 
editor’s name :— 

. “Dame Guillotine tried her razor yesterday (July 19, 1793) on 
an émigré. After showing the whole length of aristocratic 
impudence while promenading in Sanson’s carriage, on mounting 
the scaffold he displayed the whole extent of loyalist fanaticism, 
and defying the nation and justice, he exclaimed five or six 
times, ‘ Vive le roi!’ While being arranged on this shaving 
dish, he again cried, ‘ Vive la crac!’ ...... Quick, quick, let 
him (General Custine) play blind man’s buff with the guillotine.’” 
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THE SUN.* 


“THE copiousness,” says Sir Robert Ball, “of the light 
radiated from the sun always seems to me to be one of the 
most astonishing facts in nature.” This sentence, which is 
the first of that chapter devoted to the consideration of the 


light of the sun, strikes the keynote of Sir Robert’s discourse, 
and surely it contains a truth that can never weary us in the 
telling. It is impossible to compare it with any artificial 
light that we can produce; such comparisons are made for us 
by industrious mathematicians, but the numbers used are too 
great for us to grasp their significance. A general statement, 
however indefinite, is more impressive, and therefore in one 
sense truer. An American astronomer has said that though 
the State of Pennsylvania could supply the United States with 
coal for centuries to come, such a mass of fuel would not 
furnish the heat of the sun for the one-thousandth part of a 
second. Some one has calculated what portion of that vast 
energy eventually reaches us, but we need not concern our- 
selves about the figures; they quite justified the humourist in 
the use of the expression applied to sunshine, “regardless of 
expense.” It is indeed a magnificently infinite waste, and 
even an astronomer who carefully explains a theory to account 
for the continuation of it, never ceases to feel astonishment at 
its manifestation. 

The remarkable fact, however, in connection with the sun, 
is that we really know so little that is definite about it, 
though a great number of astronomers study nothing else. 
Human ingenuity has discovered the laws by which the great 
universe of stars is ordered, has penetrated almost in- 
conceivable distances, can even tell us the constituent 
elements of a star from the nature of its light, though 
the star itself is so distant that it may have been ex- 
tinguished thousands of years ago; yet we do not know 
the sun’s distance from us to a thousandth part. Sir 
Robert Ball thinks the distance is 93,700,000 miles; it is 
quite possible, he says, that the seven may be in error by one 
or even two digits. Our first computation of the sun’s dis- 
tance was obtained from the Transit of Venus, but this cele- 
brated and, according to astronomers, overrated method, 
possesses only a historical interest now; there are many 
errors belonging to it, and, moreover, it will not be available 
for more than a century,—not more than a score of human 
beings alive now will see the transit of 2004. Sir Robert 
hopes with some confidence that we shall have ascertained the 
figures correctly long before that time. Two very wonderful 
physical facts, the Velocity of Light and the Aberration 
of Light, give us more assistance than the time-honoured 
Transit. The mass of the sun we do not require to know with 
such accuracy, when obtained from observations of Mars; 
we should be content, says Sir Robert, if we could ascertain the 
mass of the sun within one-three-hundredth part of the whole. 
Curiously enough, an error in the mass as large as this will 
have little effect on the distance ; that is to say, if the sun’s 
mass is altered by the fraction we have mentioned, in calcu- 
lating the sun’s distance it would only alter it by a thousandth 
part. Sun-spots seem to be the most fascinating as well as 
the most elusive pursuit of the observing astronomer. The 
immense energy which they indicate, their apparent connec- 
tion with terrestrial magnetic storms, and their periodicity, 
fill the waking and sleeping hours of baffled observers. What 
violent forces they represent, Lockyer’s and Jannssen’s 
researches with the spectroscope showed us. Lockyer, in his 
Chemistry of the Sun, told us how the bending of a line in 
the spectrum to right or left meant an inconceivably rapid 
uprush or downrush of vast masses of flaming vapour or gas. 
Perhaps we should say that the prominences seen on the 
edge of the great sphere divide with the sun-spots the atten- 
tion of astronomers, for the bright disc that we see by no 
means includes the whole sun, gases in a state of extreme 
tenuity extend the actual dimensions of the sun, and every 
now and then some great disturbance takes place, on the 
brilliant margin of the sun as seen in the telescope, and a jet 
of shining vapour is thrown out. There is no sharp line 
between the globe and its atmosphere, as on our earth; the 
sun is in a molten condition, and moreover, bodies exist there 
in intermediate states between water and steam, liquid in the 
centre of the sun by reason of the immense pressure of gravity, 
and getting thinner and thinner the further they are from the 





* The Story of the Sun, By Sir Robert 8, Ball, LL.D., F.R.8., F.R.A.S, With 


erie 
centre. We can only make fantastic guesses at the tempera. 


ture of the sun. The small portion of that furnace heat tha 
é Sige t 
reaches us is sufficient to maintain the cycle of life; and we 
cannot imagine what the fiery furnace itself must be like 
Lord Kelvin believes that there is no real connection between 
the breaking out of sun-spots and magnetic storms, regardin 
the concurrence of sun-spot energy and magnetic storms = 
simply coincidence. He pointed out that it is almost incon 
ceivable that the sun should be able as a magnet to produce 
such an alteration in the earth’s magnetic force ag the instry. 
ments for measuring the amount of magnetism present in 
our earth, sometimes record. The magnetism of the earth 
has been known to vary by as much as one-twentieth of the 
whole amount; and Lord Kelvin, taking “a not very severe 
storm,” showed that to produce such an effect the sun must 
have exerted a horse-power three hundred and sixty-four times 
as great as the entire solar radiation! This reasoning of g 
great physicist is conclusive; yet circumstantial evidence 
cannot be denied, and Sir Robert Ball is fain to suggest some 
force exterior to both the sun and the earth as a possible 
agent. The real use of sun-spots has been to determine 
the rotation of the sun on its axis; and here we are landed in 
another perplexity, as the spots revolve in different periods, 
those nearer the sun’s equator having a shorter revolution, 
This simply means that the sun does not revolve like a solid 
body, its equatorial regions travelling much faster than regions 
nearer the poles. Jupiter in this respect somewhat resembles 
the sun. Now, observations of “ facule,” which are bright 
spots as opposed to the dark or ordinary “sun-spot,” seem to 
point to a regular rotation, that of a solid shell, and of the same 
length as that indicated by spots 10° north or south of the 
equator. This unexpected result, pointing to a rigid shell, 
is not, however, conciusive. We would suggest that these 
observations are taken of markings on the sun’s so-called 
surface, whereas the sun has no well-defined surface, and they 
may be at most various and constantly varying distances from 
his centre. After all, we are not all Laplaces, and if we were, 
it is quite possible for some physical law to have escaped us, 
The rigidity of mathematic laws has made man blasphemously 
conceited as to what is possible and what is not. 
There is a beautiful effect called the Zodiacal Light, which 
many people must have noticed after sunset and before sun- 
rise in the spring and autumn, a broad beam of faint, pearly 
light, extending into the sky, sometimes as much as 30°, 
This is supposed to be part of the Solar Corona, that 
luminous envelope seen to surround the sun on the occasion 
of an eclipse, and which is quite distinct from the fiery 
flames and brilliant eruptions that are always upheaving 
the sun’s surface. The Corona takes the form of diverging 
streamers at either pole of the sun, and immense equatorial 
streamers of light. Yet, remarkable as these streamers of 
the Corona about the region of the Equator are, they have 
not the extent of the Zodiacal Light, so that one is fain to 
disconnect them. One remarkable thing about the Corona 
is that the unaided eye has noted peculiarities in it which the 
resources of photography have failed to record. 
Perhaps the most interesting and impressive study toa 
reflective mind is that of the sun asa star. The time is long 
past when we regarded him as unique. Yes indeed, for we 
must now think of him only as a second-rate star. All that 
brilliant nightly splendour that the eye is never tired of gazing 
at, comes from suns compared to which ours is insignificant. 
What of Sirius, the Dog-star, the most brilliant star of the 
heavens, a star of immemorial fame, as bright now as it was 
generations ago? yet it recedes from us at the rate of twenty 
miles a second! Our sun is placed in the second class on the 
series of star-types arranged by Lockyer; there are stars hotter 
than he, such as Sirius and Alpha Lyre. To us there seems n0 
apparent diminution of the sun’s heat, yet some effect must 
be ascribed to the continuous expenditure of heat. A con- 
traction of its bulk to the extent of 220 ft. yearly, we are told, 
would be sufficient to maintain its heat, and such an altera- 
tion would not be detected by us. Yet the stage of brilliant 
incandescence must form but a small portion of the history 
of a star; this reflection at least should help us to appre- 
ciate the contrast of human life to eternity. We have spoken 
of time, of what must have been an almost infinite period, 
which, indeed, is difficult to grasp. Distance is more easily 
understood, and some things which Sir Robert has to say about 
the distance of the stars from us, will assist us in comparing 
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them to the sun. Of these the most striking is Arcturus, and 
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n has put this star at such a distance from the solar 
that the orbit of the earth round the sun must 

em from Arcturus as large as a penny-piece would, seen at 
i aieal miles. Arcturus, in other words, is perhaps a dozen 
leaee as far off from us as Procyon is, and Procyon, one of the 
nearest of bright stars, is a million times the distance of the 
sun from us. But the marvellous thing about Arcturus is its 
movement; it has, comparatively speaking, a very distinct 
« proper motion” across the sky, though not as large as some 
stars. Lately, however, the spectroscope has ascertained for 
us the pace of stars along the line of sight, and Arcturus 
travels, it is now believed, at the rate of three hundred and 
eighty miles a second. Such speed as this is truly terrific, 
and we may well ask where this furious star is hurrying to. 
As Arcturus, ten generations hence, will not have moved to 
the eye by as much as the diameter of the moon, we shall 
have plenty of opportunity of discussing the question. 

The motion of these stars leads us to the consideration of 
the chapter in which Sir Robert Ball tells us of the efforts 
made to determine the motion of the sun with regard to the 
stars and his connection with them. Is the suna member of 
some brilliant constellation ? No; but heis one of the stars in 
the Milky Way. Is he also racing along towards some point 
in space? The spectroscope has shown to us that he and his 
system of planets are travelling towards the constellation Lyra, 
toa point near Vega, the most brilliant gem of the Northern 
Heavens, and not far from a star in Cygnus, the nearest 
as yet measured in our hemisphere to our earth. With this 
striking conclusion we take leave of a sound and philoso- 
phical treatise on the sun, written in a most interesting and 
popular manner, and illustrated no less by the clearness of 
the style than by the numerous cuts and diagrams. 


Dr. Elki 
system, 





THE ENGLISH DEMOCRACY.* 


Mr. ArnoLD WHITE has put before the public a book 
undeniably strong in its abhorrence of social and political 
shams and make-believes, but as certainly weak in an 
unconscious pessimism which seems to us to obtrude into 
that domain of high hope and unconquerable faith, the 
earnest of the future of humanity. It is sad to think 
how many of our best books at the present time are 
tinged with the same gloom, we had almost said hope- 
lessness. Why should they be so? When one of our 
fine ocean steamers (symbolic, may we not suppose, of the 
splendid courage of England?) is approaching, say, Cape 
Guardafui, when the light is dim and the sea runs high, 
does the captain call his passengers around him to tell them 
of the historic seas they are crossing, the historic land that 
looms ahead, and the dangers before and behind? True 
sailors are men of few words at such times. The captain 
grasps the wheel, gives his orders in a deep, low voice 
which has so real a charm in scenes of real danger; and 
high faith triumphs over pessimism. Would that we had 
more of this spirit infused into the work of writers whose 
generous and sincere aims are indisputable. Granted that 
the prognostics of storm are around us, turn whither we 
may; that the deadly sough is heard from every head- 
land. What shall follow? Shall we say that the United 
Kingdom is composed of so many millions of people, “ mostly 
fools,” and, having so said, do our own part in the revel by 
smoking the pipe of peace? Or shall we grasp the wheel, 
recognising the duty of the individual man,—the duty of the 
passing hour? “He that observeth the wind shall not sow, 
and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.” There may 
yet be something of greater value to England than all her 
scholarship, “There was a little city, and few men within 
it; and there came a great King against it, and besieged it, 
and built great bulwarks against it: Now there was found in 
it a poor, wise man, and he by his wisdom delivered the city,” 
—by doing the practical duty of the hour. Many of our 
readers will remember a once famous, gifted, popular lecturer 
who had a happy way of laughing at and ridiculing our 
social and political shams, but who generally concluded 
by invoking Eternal Goodness to send us another King like 
Alfred, another thinker and doer like Milton, another hero to 
breast whatever storm might arise. Many of the problems 
presented to England at this time are, we grant, difficult 
enough. The “English Democracy” may, as Mr. White 





* The English Democracy: its Promises and Peril B , 
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suggests, have to sweep away, in its gaunt hunger, much 
falseness and puerility that have taken the place of sincerity 
in the national life. But simple aims and direct action will 
remain, and must in the end prevail. We shall still need the 
statesman; the good, all-round “ manager,” with a blind eye 
for dangers, an indisposition to count odds in a righteous 
cause; a determination to maintain the right and confront 
the wrong, at whatever risk and cost. In such a faith there 
is always a bright light in advance. Mr. White says that 
“the present generation of unfit is doomed. Nothing can 
save it.” He must, as regards this residuum, have new 
material with which to work. There is an old saying, how- 
ever, well worth recollection, that a good workman never com- 
plains of his tools, and the statesman is simply a prominent 
workman in the workshop of the world. The true statesman 
silently makes the best of his tools. He will not substitute 
new methods for old ones, unless the old are clearly effete and 
discredited. 

Are the faith and statesmanship of England effete and 
discredited ? Mr. White points out with unerring accuracy 
failures in Church and Chapel, in the conventional idea that 
we are a Christian nation in the sense inculeated by Christ 
and embodied by his little Church as it first took a corporate 
form in Jerusalem. Be it so. Taken on critical grounds— 
or any grounds—Mr. White would find in the Churches much 
which the Master would have sternly condemned. But if it 
were possible, we should like to go with Mr. White to some 
great centre of labour, and test, with the sternest severity, 
the “leaven” to be found there. We should be greatly mis- 
taken if we did not find much that goes down to the lowest 
strata of society, instructing, healing, improving,—much that 
even Mr. White’s Demos could not affect to despise. When 
Mr. White denounces politicians who pledge themselves to 
give away what belongs not to them but to the nation, we 
cordially concur. When he pictures priests who forget their 
duties, we have no defence for those priests. The truth of 
his impeachment of gambling, drunkenness, idleness, and 
ignorance, no honest man will gainsay, though many persons 
will be likely to think that Mr. White often stops where 
they would have liked him to go on. The case of the 
great dock-strike in London exhibits, as we think, such a 
position. We are not at all sure how Mr. White would 
have acted if he had been Home Secretary at the time of 
the strike, though we have no doubt of the principle on which 
he would have acted. We agree with much that he says as 
to the Jews. On these subjects his remarks seem to us wise 
and statesmanlike. But we do not share his gloomy fore- 
bodings as regards the Democracy,—as regards the future of 
England. We would receive his warnings with attention and 
respect, but not with gloom. No man or men can with im- 
punity set the law at defiance in this country. The “ Plan of 
Campaign,” the most daring of all modern acts of freebooting, 
was in the end found to be the greatest of all modern blunders. 
The law, in spite of drawbacks, made its power felt, and 
represented such an array of power in the background, that 
one courageous statesman, standing as it were alone, was 
more than a match for the elements of disorder. In a time 
of great danger, Mr. Balfour stood like the man at the helm, 
and so proved the strength of a resolute will in a right 
cause. 

Mr. White will find small sympathy among old Liberals 
and economists in his sweeping condemnation of the “ School 
of Cobden and Bright.” But he is right in his contention 
that India’s import duties should be judged from India’s—not 
from England’s—standground. This is a subject for Indian 
statesmanship, and one in which we trust that that statesman- 
ship will not fail. The same observation applies to the so-called 
National Congress in India. Much that Mr. White says on 
this subject is, to our mind, sound and good, but we do not, 
we fear, see with him in all cases as to the ways and means. 
Ina time of danger, no Indian Government worthy of the 
name would hesitate for a moment to forbid the meeting of 
any such Congress, or would seek any excuse for evading 
the paramount duty of giving effect to the Administrative 
policy so indicated. A few concise words, sharp as a volley of 
rifle-bullets, would close the National Congress. The nation 
would need no help to see that if loyal lives were thrown away 
at the instance of a number of irresponsible orators, strict 
penalties shoald be paid by the orators. Mr. White, however, 
if we rightly comprehend him, would claim that the danger 
should be dealt with at once, or, at least, would expect it to 
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be so dealt with by “ Demos” in his coming day. Well, how 
can this be done, taking the facts as we find them? We have 
allowed a new principle to be brought into Indian life; a 
principle as distasteful to the Princes of India as it can 
possibly be to any English official; a principle, moreover, 
representing great danger to the Empire, with apparent 
perfect safety to the persons who cause the danger; yet a 
principle nevertheless distinctly English. We boast, and it 
is not an ignoble boast, that we have placed in the hands of 
subject races historic weapons which may be, and indeed are, 
directed against ourselves. The Indian Government might 
justly and properly say, “ We do not interfere with your right 
of public meeting, but these congresses, claiming to be elective 
and representative, must cease.” Todo this would demand 
high qualities; an utter indifference to scandal and abuse, a 
serenity of mind that could anticipate without flinching the 
possible, nay, the certain, desertion of friends, the certain 
misrepresentation of enemies, the prolific attacks of a host of 
penmen enough to darken the sun. To a man possessing 
these qualities, work like this will, at the fit time, come as by 
right divine. Meanwhile, let us trust to old methods, not 
seek for new ones with merely finer names. 





AIR-HEALING.* 


WITHOUT question, one of the greatest medical discoveries of 
modern times has been the use of mountain air as a healing 
agent, and especially as a healing agent in the most terrible 
of all diseases,—consumption. Of the potency of high air in 
affecting the human body, no one who has ever stood ona 
breezy mountain-top can doubt for a moment. Convey a man 
five, or even four, thousand feet above the sea, and unless he 
happens to have a weak heart, or to be in some other way 
abnormal, he will at once confess to feeling “a snap 
in the air” which makes life seem easier and pleasanter. If 
he is of the imaginative kind, he will talk about breathing 
champagne, or even mouth poetry about “ever delicately 
marching through the most pellucid air.” The simplest way 
of testing this fact is to take a ticket by the St. Gothard 
route. At Lucerne let the inquirer, as he walks up and down 
the platform, consider how he feels. Let him repeat the 
process when an hour or two after he is performing the same 
process at Goschenen,—the station at the mouth of the main 
tunnel, situated about 4,000 ft. above the sea-level. It is a 
thousand to one, granted he is not constitutionally too per- 
verse for the trying of experiments, that he will say he feels 
particularly fit, and that the air is deliciously light and 
bracing. The doctors were not long in recognising this fact, 
and in applying it to their ownuses. If the mountain air had 
these marked effects upon the human body, it was certain to 
be worth something as a curative agency. Accordingly, the 
effects of high air were scientifically investigated, and 
gradually certain results emerged. The most important of 
these was the fact that the high air had a very remarkable 
effect in the case of patients suffering from lung-disease, 
and that under its influence they occasionally made complete 
recoveries. What is the exact medical effect of mountain air 
on the diseased lung is not a question which can be profitably 
discussed here, but it may be noted that the mountain air 
seems to act in three ways. In the first place, there is less 
barometrical pressure in the air of the hills than in the air of 
the plains. But we all know how ill we feel when there 
is a low barometer and when the pressure of the atmosphere 
is increased. When, then, that pressure is decreased by going 
up a mountain, we feel well and in good spirits. It is, then, 
easier to live in high air than in low air, and hence the invalid 
finds that in the mountains his impaired vital machinery is less 
heavily taxed. Next, mountain air is highly antiseptic. Gotoa 
chalet on some high pasture, and you may notice that even in 
the height of summer the flesh of a sheep or a cow can be cured 
by simply hanging the raw meat up in the open air. It dries 
to pemmican without ever becoming putrid. But since lung- 
disease is lung-decay, it is not difficult to understand the 
advantage of an antiseptic air. Note, too, that this antiseptic 
quality of the air is increased in the winter. Nothing is so 
antiseptic as a hard frost. Next, in most mountain-places 
there is a great deal of sunlight and sun-heat, and sunlight 
and sun-heat are essential sources of health. They are 
natural germicides. 





* Aero-Therapeutics; or, The Treatment of Lung Diseases by Climate, By 
Charles Theodore Williams, London: Macmillan and Co. 1894. 
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The book which forms the subject of this review chiefly 
consists of an examination of the various forms of mountai 
climate in their relation to the cure of lung-diseage The 
author, Dr. Theodore Williams, is in every sense oon abla 
to undertake the task which he has chosen, for he ig 
admittedly one of the most learned and accomplished of 
our physicians, and his special line of medica] practice 
has been diseases of the chest. Dr. Theodore Williams 
as Senior Physician of the Consumption Hospital at 
Brompton, and as late President of the Royal Meteoro. 
logical Society, grasps his subject as it were at both ends, and 
is able to bring to bear upon his investigations a double dose 
of expert knowledge. But he has more than a statistical ang 
book knowledge in regard to climate. He has himself visited 
most of the places which he deals with, and is thus able to 
speak with personal experience of the health-resorts he 
mentions. And here we should note that, though the 
most interesting and the longest portion of Dr. Williams’s 
book is devoted to mountain climates, its scope is not confined 
to them, but embraces a consideration of all the climates 
which are supposed to have a beneficial effect upon lung. 
disease. “I am threatened with lung-disease; where ought I to 
go to stop it?” That is for many men a question which, for 
the time, is the most important in the world. Certain 
patients will prefer not to worry about the answer, but will 
leave the matter entirely in the hands of the doctors. Others, 
however, will like to consider the matter for themselves, and 
these cannot do better than study the lectures which con. 
stitute the present volume. They are technical, but not too 
technical to be mastered in their general conclusions by the 
layman. It is for this reason, and because of the vital 
importance of the subject to so many English families that 
we step outside our usual course, and notice a purely medical 
work, 

One of the most interesting portions of Dr. Williams’s book 
is his account of the general results of his investigations as 
to the effects of different forms of climate on lung-disease, 
These forms were “high altitudes, sea-voyages, Riviera, 
home climates,” and the cases examined were classed as_ im. 
proved,” “stationary,” and “ worse ” :— 

“The results are very striking. In general results the home 

climates yield the smallest percentage of improvement, and the 
largest of worst; next comes the Riviera, not much better; 
then, with a rise of 12 per cent. improved, are sea voyages, the 
percentage of worse being still large. High altitudes win easily 
in all categories, with their 83 per cent. improved, and only 14} 
per cent. of worse. In local results the arrest cases have been 
made a separate division, but they are also included under the im- 
provement percentage. We see here that the Riviera comes out 
worst, except for a large number of arrests. Next we find home 
climates, then separated by an interval of 14 per cent. more of 
improved, and 12 per cent. less of worse, are sea voyages. The 
high altitudes again come out facile princeps in all categories with 
favourable percentages nearly double those of the Riviera and 
home climates. Looking calmly at these results, it must be 
admitted that there is strong evidence in favour of high altitude 
treatment. The table does not profess to be perfect, but, con- 
sidering the number of cases included and the average length of 
residence, it affords some fair grounds of comparison. Our com- 
parisons would be still more instructive if we could be certain 
that the patients pursuing different forms of climatic treatment 
conformed to the same rules of hygiene and dietetics, which is not 
always the case. Undoubtedly careful medical supervision should 
be carried out in all these cases, and one reason of the success of 
the high altitude treatment, as practised in the Alps, is that such 
supervision is easier and more complete than in the Riviera and in 
southern resorts.” 
It is then pretty clear that high air offers the best 
chance for a person attacked by lung-disease. But granted 
that the mountain cure is the thing, what mountain 
station ought to be chosen? Dr. Williams’s book gives 
the facts that are required for determining where the 
particular case will be best likely to improve. Is it to 
be Davos or St. Moritz or Colorado, or again the Andes 
or the highlands of South Africa? Probably, delicate 
and middle-aged people will do best in Switzerland, and 
young and active ones in America. As yet the Andes have 
not been much used by European invalids; but we can 
hardly doubt that they have a very great future as mountain 
health-resorts. There alone can you find a habitable city,— 
13,500 ft. above the sea. We will conclude our notice of his 
valuable book by quoting what Dr. Theodore Williams has 
to say on the subject of the Andes :— 

“ Extensive plains exist at high elevations, on which populous 
cities are built, and in some of these the climate is temperate and 
genial. Santa Fé de Bogota, in New Granada, with a population 
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i are 
nds at an elevation of 8,648 ft., with a climate like 
of. re hem and an annual mean temperature of 59° F., the 
ean of each season hardly varying from that figure, and includ- 
» scarcely any extremes. Quito, the capital of Ecuador, with a 
ing saron of 80,000, is situated on the east side of Picinchincha 
at 9,500 ft. elevation, has a climate a little warmer than that of 
Bogota, and which has been compared to ‘perpetual spring, the 
mean annual and seasonal temperature being about 60° F. In 
Peru there is Arequipa at 9,000ft., easily accessible from the 
Pacific; and in the well-sheltered valley of Jauja lie Tarma and 
Jauja, at about 10,000 ft. elevation, health resorts of considerable 
repute, the former being used by the Peruvian Government as a 
sanitarium for military consumptives. Huancayo, to the north 
of Jauja, has a climate intermediate between Tarma and Jauja. 
In Bolivia we have the capital of La Paz (population, 78,000), at a 
height of 13,500 ft., with a more bracing climate than the above- 
mentioned. All these towns have tolerable, and in some cases 
excellent, hotels, and are connected with the Pacific ports by 
yoads, and in some cases even by rail. The famous Oroya line, 
which crosses the Andes at a height of nearly 17,000ft., nearly 
reaches Tarma and Jauja and connects them with Callao, the port 
of Lima. Communication with England is by the Royal West 
India mail steamer to Colon, thence by rail to Panama, and from 
this point by steamer to Callao, the journey from London lasting 
about six weeks. The advantages of the Andean climate are the 
combination of warmth and equability with rarefaction, and the 
striking effects of its influence on consumptives are to be seen in 
South America, also a few patients sent from Europe have testified 
to its beneficial results. The drawbacks are, the distance from 
England, the long and fatiguing journey, the possible ascent of 
passes of great altitude (some of these of 16,000 ft. and upwards) 
and consequent suffering from mountain sickness, and the Spanish 
food and cooking; so that the Andes can only be considered a fit 
resort for energetic young men, with limited tubercular lesions, 
capable of enduring fatigue, and able to accommodate themselves 
to conditions of life unlike those to which they are accustomed.” 





THE DOWNFALL OF LOBENGULA.* 
Ir would be absurd to criticise such a book as this from a 
literary point of view. It is rather a mosaic of war corre- 
spondents’ articles, and of biographical details and congratu- 
latory eulogies of all the leading characters of the war, than 
a history in the ordinary sense. What we find in it, however, 
is plenty of graphic detail and a daily account of the incidents 
of a savage war, written, of course, with an eye to the public 
at home, and with the idea of presenting the war, its causes, 
and results, in a manner such as to silence the carping attacks 
of Mr. Labouchere and his few sympathisers. We do not 
quarrel with this, although we think that Colonial sensitive- 
ness is apt to overrate the importance of such attacks; but 
the desire of the writers to exalt the Rhodesian generalship 
and resources has led them into the unfortunate mistake of 
depreciating, by ignoring, the assistance rendered by the 
Imperial authorities at the Cape, and consequently of giving 
their book the appearance of an elaborate advertisement of 
the Chartered Company. We should have expected to find 
some words, at least, of recognition of the important moral 
support afforded by the High Commissioner, whose action 
alone at the commencement of the campaign prevented its 
being regarded in this country as a buccaneering expedition, 
and to whose efforts in a material sense it was largely due that 
the Company’s columns were enabled to equip themselves for 
the start. We should have expected to find something more 
than a bald record of the facts of the march of the southern 
column, the Imperial force of the Bechuanaland Border Police 
under Colonel Goold-Adams, reinforced by Khama and his 
men and Captain Raaff and the Tuli column, vid Tati and the 
Mangwi pass on Buluwayo. The strategical importance of 
the march of this column, which diverted half the Matabele 
forces under Gambo from the line of advance taken by the 
Salisbury and Victoria columns, cannot be exaggerated, and 
its almost simultaneous arrival at Buluwayo with ample 
stores of groceries, undoubtedly saved the expedition from 
untimely collapse at this point, for the Company’s forces had 
completely exhausted their own stores. These facts, which 
are well known to all who took part in the campaign, would 
certainly entitle the Imperial force, in any impartial account, 
to divide the honour of its successful issue with the Company’s 
forces; but four or five meagre pages out of more than three 
hundred are thought sufficient to record them. It is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion in view of the delicate financial interests 
of the Chartered Company and the not unnatural suspicions 
which are entertained of them in some quarters, that a more 
candid treatment of this part of the subject would bave been 








* The Cause, Historu, and Effect of the Matabeli War. By W. A. Wills and L. 
T. Collingridge. With Contributions by Major P, W. Forbes, Major Sir J. 0. 
Willoughby, Bart., Mr, H, Rider Haggard, Mr. ¥,0, Selous F.Z,9,, and Mr, P, R. 
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more judicious, to say nothing of the generosity which 
comrades in arms owe, and usually pay, to one another. 

Turning with some relief from this question, we find our- 
selves at once in the midst of the dramatic and much-disputed 
events of the dash from Buluwayo in chase of the King,—an 
expedition redeemed, however, by one melancholy and heroic 
episode. The story of the patrol, which consisted ultimately 
of seventy-four men of the Salisbury and Victoria columns, 
under Major Forbes, and twenty-four of the Tuli column and 
sixty of the “B. B. P.” (the only disciplined soldiers of the 
party), under Captain Raaff, form the most thrilling incident 
of the war; but it is difficult to believe that it was 
not a mistake from the beginning. Very soon after it had 
started, Dr. Jameson seems to have received a message from 
Lobengula that he would come in if not pursued, and his 
further despatch of messengers to the Patrol with a large 
sum of money, “the surest test,” says Sir John Willoughby, 
“that a Kaffir can give of his desire to submit,” seems 
to prove that the King would have attempted no further 
resistance. The knowledge of this embassy of course never 
came to the ears of the leaders of the Patrol, and the punish- 
ment of the two troopers has been no less exemplary than 
their conduct deserved; but the incident is none the less 
deplorable from every point of view, and it is perhaps not 
surprising that Major Forbes says nothing about it. 
Friction very soon arose between Major Forbes and Captain 
Raaff, but they continued to follow up the spoor of the King’s 
waggons till they reached the Shangani river, beyond which 
they determined not to proceed. It was here that the 
gallant Wilson was sent on with twelve of his best men to 
follow the spoor across the river at 5 o’clock one evening, 
but to return that night. How he did not return, how he 
sent back three men with a message as to his position, how 
Captain Borrow with twenty more men was sent on to “ make 
him safe,” Major Forbes deciding that it was impossible to 
move his force across the river during the night, surrounded 
as he believed himself to be by natives; how next morning 
the river rose, making it impossible to cross; and how, after 
waiting a day and a night, he determined to return to Bulu- 
wayo, knowing from the firing heard across the river that 
Wilson’s party had probably been cut up,—all this is too 
well known to need recapitulation. The retreat along the 
Shangani, till the meeting with the relief column with Messrs. 
Rhodes, Jameson, Selous, and Major Sawyer, is a painful 
story of panic. 

Major Forbes has been much, and in our opinion unjustly, 
blamed for the failure of the Patrol. It is easy to say that 
he should either have compelled Wilson to return, or have 
weakened his own force more seriously to relieve him; but it 
must be remembered that Wilson seemed on the point of 
achieving the capture of the King, the object of the expedi- 
tion, and that Major Forbes was himself in a dangerous 
position, and would not have been justified in risking the loss 
of his own force. The only result of the expedition, a great 
one it may however be, may be given in Major Forbes’ own 
words :— ? 

“The story of how these thirty-four, nearly all of whom were 
great friends of my own, stood and fell shoulder to shoulder rather 
than desert two of their number who could not escape with them, 
will not only remain for ever in our history, but will be handed 
down through generations of the native tribes of Africa as an 
instance of how Englishmen can and will die; and the effect of 
their heroism on the natives, who, above all else, honour personal 
bravery, cannot be overestimated.” 

Major Forbes, if he cannot be considered to have exhibited 
the greatest quality of a commander—the power of inspiring 
devotion among his men—proved that he possessed the 
true soldierly qualities of foresight and prudence, combined 
with personal courage and coolness under fire. No better 
selection for the command could probably have been made, 
unless it had been possible for Dr. Jameson himself to 
assume it. Dr. Jameson is undoubtedly one of the finest and 
most remarkable characters that British colonial enterprise 
has developed; and no more striking illustration could be 
mentioned, as the authors well remark, of Mr. Rhodes’s 
accuracy of judgment in gauging the capacities of men, than 
his selection of Dr. Jameson, a medical man in full practice, 
and absolutely without any sort of experience of public or 
private administrative business, to fill the important post 
of Administrator of territories covering a larger area than 
France, Germany, Austria, and Italy combined. It is needless 
to say how well that selection has been justified. His splendid 
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energy and spirit, his boundless tact and resource, his skill in 
the management of men and his great personal charm, have 
given him a position second only perhaps to that of Mr. 
Rhodes in South Africa, and we are glad to see that at last 
his great services have received some slight official recog- 
nition. The portrait, one among many excellent portraits 
and sketches in the volume, is alone enough to give an idea of 
the qualities of the man. 

We cannot end without a more than conventional tribute 
of praise to the colonists who, actuated no doubt by the most 
potent of all motives, that of self-interest, have brought to so 
triumphant a conclusion an enterprise which must take rank 
as much the most brilliant of our little wars, whether we 
look at its conduct or its probable results. Never was so com- 
plete a justification of the English policy of allowing a free 
hand to colonists. As long as England has men of their 
stamp to rely upon in times of difficulty, she can have little to 
fear from the rivalry of France, whether in Madagascar or 
elsewhere. We cannot but believe that they will be equal to 
the greater tasks which now await them of developing the 
territories they have won, to the advantage of themselves and 
their country, as well as of the native races. 





THREE NOVELS.* 
THE foundation and pivot of Mr. Hall Caine’s singularly 
powerful and striking story, The Maneman, is a Manx custom 
for would-be Benedicts to employ the services of a friend as 
Dooiney Molla, or “man praiser,”—that is to say, a person 
whose business it is to set forth the lover’s recommenda- 
tions as a husband to the parents, and act as his proxy 
with the girl in his absence by exercising moral guardian- 
ship over her and keeping off other admirers. And in 
relating how this trust of friendship was betrayed, the 
emotions of love, ambition, and suffering are so depicted 
as to convey a sense of stern, rugged, massive grandeur, 
not unlike that produced by great rocky headlands jut- 
ting out in wild coast-scenery. The two principal figures 
are the uneducated lover, Pete—a simple, honest fisher- 
man with a good deal of the overgrown schoolboy about 
him—and Philip, the cultivated and better-born friend, 
whose disloyalty appears all the blacker by contrast with the 
intense loyalty of the other; and between these two the 
interest is divided evenly enough to make it so doubtful 
which is the real hero, that an alteration to the plural would, 
we think, render the title more descriptive than it now is of 
the book’s contents. Fidelity such as Pete’s, which keeps 
him true to the man and woman he has idolised even after he 
knows their unworthiness, is not far removed from sublime; 
and however contradictory the words hypocrisy and heroism 
may be in general, yet in him they are recognised as identical 
when, with his great, loving heart almost broken by his wife’s 
desertion, he is seen hiding his wretchedness under an 
assumption of boisterous happiness, accounting for her 
disappearance by pretending to have sent her away for her 
health, writing himself letters as though from her, in order 
to deceive the rest of the world, and striving with touching 
constancy to shield her from scandal, and keep her name 
sweet, in case she should return. Philip, the Dooiney Molla, 
on the other hand, is false first to his friend by falling in 
love with the girl whom he was trusted to watch over, and 
then false to her also by refusing to marry her (when bound 
in honour to do so), because wedding an innkeeper’s daughter 
would be fatal to his aspiration to the office of Deemster. 
Had he had strength of mind to snap his fingers at the Manx 
Mrs. Grundy, and marry Katherine as soon as he had secured 
the Deemstership, we cannot help fancying he might have 
done so with impunity, for Mrs. Grundy is a tyrant 
very apt to knock under to those who have courage to defy 
her; butas he lacks daring to do this, he abstains from inter- 
fering with Katherine’s marriage to the unsuspecting Pete, 
and afterwards again plays the villain by allowing her to 
persuade him to carry her off from home and husband to live 
secretly with him. At this stage, however, the better part 
of Philip’s nature asserts itself,and brings about his punish- 
ment. Tormented by the consciousness of being a living lie, 
and by the accentuation of guilt caused both by his Official 
position as administrator of justice and also by the implicit 
confidence of the man he has wronged, the reproaches of 
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conscience are not to be stifled by gratified ambition. a 
thus finally his existence becomes so unbearable, that i 
driven to make atonement by an heroic public Confegsi 
of sin, and resignation of the career and honours rn 
whose sake the sin had been committed. In him and 
Pete are shown men whose capacities for love and sufferin 
render them alike great (with the marked difference “ 
ever that the suffering is in one case unmerited, whereag 
in the other it is just retribution); but the character of 
the heroine is not sufficiently out of the common to make 
her seem an adequate object of their affections, and her 
behaviour has an unpleasant savour of that of Potiphar’s 
wife, which makes one doubt whether she was not more 
to blame than Philip. The book abounds in humour, and 
one or two scenes—especially the sale of a worthless old 
cow, whose purchaser promptly alters her appearance and re. 
sells her to the vendor—are genuine comedy ; yet for all that, 
and although there is no death of either of the principal 
personages, the work can only be called a tragedy; and g0 
pitiful is the wreck of three lives with which it concludes, 
that we are by no means sure death would not be considered 
as a mitigation of the gloom. In a work so full of Manx 
dialect, the want of a glossary to explain many of the words 
used, is seriously felt; perhaps this may be added to future 
editions. 

The only conspicuous feature of Ploughed is the means 
whereby Quintin, the hero, receives in the space of a few 
minutes so irresistible and convincing a proof of the existence 
in human beings of real love of God, as to change him from a 
man knowing nothing of this love, save by hearsay, into one 
believing in it and determined to seek it for himself. Having 
rashly ventured out to sea at the commencement of a gale in 
a small sailing-boat, he is snatched from the very jaws of 
death by his rival, an apparently everyday, quiet young 
Scotchman, who comes to the rescue at the hazard of his own 
life, displays the utmost practical readiness of action and 
resource side by side with absolute faith and reliance on the 
efficacy of prayer, and whilst. straining every nerve to avert 
death, seems yet (as seen in the subjoined extract) animated 
by its immediate prospect with something of the joy of saints 
and martyrs :— 


“ Quintin’s face was deadly white, his eyes wild,—but the 
countenance of the otker only wore an air of solemn preparation, 
as of one who makes ready his soul to receive the Bread and Wine 
of Holy Sacrament. ‘Nay, young sir,’ he continued, gently disen- 
gaging himself from a hold which, at first merely responsive, 
presently betrayed the awful terror of the moment,— nay, Mr. 
Quintin, don’t lose heart ; it is a bad sea, sure enough,—but there 
is One here present with us, Who walked on waves as rough as 
BGHOG 0: 36: se) lo He is not asleep,—we have no need to wake Him. 
. . . . His hand is on the helm by mine,’ looking down upon it, ‘at 
this moment...... Jesus Christ steers the boat to-day...... 
Lord Jesus,’—an ineffable gleam overspread the speaker’s rugged 
features, and suddenly his eyes lit up as though they could almost 
pierce the surrounding gloom—‘ Lord Jesus, I know that Thou art 
here—can it be that in a few moments I shall see Thee face to 
face ?”? 


The sudden springing into sight of a force like this in a hitherto 
lightly esteemed man whose daily life was in nowise different, as 
far as careless observation went, from that of others, reveals to 
Quintin the infinite gulf separating believers from unbelievers, 
and thereby effects in him a permanent change for good that 
must certainly have been the most acceptable recompense 
possible to the gallant Niel. In respect of everything except 
this one marked feature, the story is thin, poor, and unworthy 
of Mrs. Walford’s reputation ; and the same criticism applies 
also to the three shorter tales which complete the volume. The 
only thing amongst these last that occurs to us as notable, is 
the happy reply, in Until Seven Times, made by a lady to 
somebody who argues that justice and mercy will, in the long- 
run, prove to be identical. “Justice!” cried she; “what 
would justice do for us in the long-run? Would you like to 
juin in an appeal, ‘ Lord, have justice upon us! Christ, have 
justice upon us ?’” 

According to the writer of A Real Repentance, the in- 
habitants of Oberammergau are imbued with such a profound 
sense of the importance and responsibility of assisting in the 
Passion Play, that as soon as the parts have been given out, 
each actor becomes so continually absorbed in the character 
he is chosen to show forth as almost to live in it, and little 
children in the streets are seen throwing themselves into 
unstudied attitudes expressive of their parts, whilst older 
people begin gradually to put on an indescribable like- 
ness to the personages they are to represent. And as 
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4 ie dificult. to judge people whose exceptionally devont 
fervour and capacity for being (so to say) weighed down 
py the unrealities of a histrionic performance keep them 
perpetually hovering on the verge of religious ecstacies, by 
the same rules that apply to everyday, less impressionable 
and more sceptically minded mortals, so obviously actions and 
sentiments may be quite natural and proper in Oberammergau 
which would appear the reverse anywhere else, and we do not 
yenture to be surprised when the text, “ Be it unto me according 
to Thy word,” rises spontaneously to the lips of a girl who is 
told she is to represent the Virgin, or when a man objects to 
the réle of Judas lest the studying and showing forth of 
the passions appropriate to the part should cause moral 
injury to its representative. The book’s title is taken 
from the bitter grief and repentance of a person who has 
involuntarily acted the part of Judas (to some extent) in 
real life as well as in the play, by letting himself be tricked 
into forsaking and nearly murdering his master (the Christus) ; 
but the writer makes the grave mistake of attributing a 
repentance and sense of guilt that are suitable only to wilful 
betrayal of the innocent, to a man whose deed was done in 
ignorance ; and even if Rudolf erred—which, considering how 
he was misled, seems open to question—there can be no doubt 
that, at any rate, both he and the rest of the community took 
a decidedly exaggerated view of the offence’s heinousness. 
The story is pretty, well-meaning, and somewhat namby- 
pamby, and « comparison between the subject treated of, and 
the manner in which it is treated, suggests the idea of an 
artist endeavouring to paint a thundercloud with a brush 
dipped in nothing darker than pearl-grey. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


MR. ANDREW LANG’S NEW FAIRY-BOOK.* 
Wuen Mr. Andrew Lang published, some four years ago, if 
we remember right, his Blue Fairy Book, he probably did not 
think of giving to the world a whole rainbow of colours. As 
it is—answering, doubtless, an imperious command—he added 
“Red” to the “Blue,” followed up the “Blue” with a 
“Green,” and has now crowned the edifice—capable, however, 
of receiving another story or so—with “ Yellow.” Perhaps 
this hap-hazard way of going on has been for the best. We 
might have had a scientific arrangement, if all had been 
planned from the beginning, for Mr. Lang is an expert in the 
science of these things. As a matter of fact, we get what 
is much better,—a collection of things new and old, which 
are supplied from an apparently inexhaustible treasury. 
Here, for instance, is a very old friend indeed: ‘‘ How 
to tell a True Princess.” Put a pea under twenty mat- 
tresses; if she is of the true sort, her high-bred bones 
will feel it, as Hippocrates of Sybaris felt the crumpled 
rose-leaf. “The Story of the Emperor’s New Clothes,” 
which, as our readers will probably remember, were no clothes 
at all, is another old favourite; so is “The Story of Big 
Klausand Little Klaus,” which we remember in some popular 
edition of Grimm, almost as long as we can remember any- 
thing. Mr. Lang has been taken to task, it seems, by Mr. G. 
Lawrence Gomme, President of the Folk-lore Society, for 
mixing together old and new, meaning genuine folk-tales, of 
which the Klaus story may be taken as a type, and the modern 
invention, such as is “The Emperor’s New Clothes,” the 
satirical spirit of which is of latter-day birth. Folk-tules are 
true, it is said; and fairy-tales, such as Madame D’Aulnoy 
and Hans Christian Andersen wrote, are not. Mr. Lang 
answers pertinently enough that “all the stories which are 
pleasant to read are true enough for us.” Children will 
probably take things as they come, and not trouble them- 

selves with this somewhat subtle question of true or not true. 
Older readers, who indeed will be making a great mistake if 
they disdain this collection and its diverse-coloured fellows, 
will find a special interest in marking characteristic diver- 
sities and curious unexpected resemblances. ‘ The Dead 
Wife,” for instance, is translated, we are told, from the 
Iroquois—Mr. Lang might, we think, have been more liberal 
in imparting information about the sources of his tales—and 
it has the sombre colour which we should expect from its 
origin. An Indian hunter loses his wife and mourns bitterly 
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for her. After a while he makes a wooden doll and dresses 
it in the dead woman’s clothes. At the end of a year, coming 
back one day from hunting, he finds his fire lit ; the following 
day there is a piece of meat in the kettle, nearly ready for 
eating. The next time he goes out hunting he returns early, 


and finds his wife sitting by the fire. She tells him that the 
Great Spirit has let her return, but he must not stretch out 
his hand to touch her till they had seen the rest of their 
people,—they lived in the woods, far from the tribe. At the 
end of another year they start to return to the camp, a six days’ 
journey. When but one day’s journey remains, he is seized 
with an uncontrollable longing, clasps her in his arms, and finds 
—the wooden doll. How we are reminded of the old Eurydice 
story,—“ Luce sub ipsa Immemor heu! victusque animi re- 
spexit.” The next story, “In the Land of Souls,” is somewhat 
vaguely said to be “from the Red Indian.” It touches an 
altogether higher plane of thought, and we should like 
to know something more about it. In the “Flower Queen’s 
Daughter” we have again something that reminds us of Greek 
myth. “My daughter,” says the Queen to the Prince, “can 
only stay with you in the summer. In winter, when every- 
thing is dead, and the ground is covered with snow, she must 
come and live with me in my palace underground.” But this 
conclusion might well not be an original part of the tale, 
which is somewhat grotesque in character. “The Swineherd ” 
and “The Nightingale” belong, we should guess, to the class 
of modern stories ; they are, in fact, bits of social satire. The 
latter, where the sham bird, with its gorgeous outside, playing 
by mechanism tunes which every one can learn, is preferred 
to the true, with its distracting variety of notes, is particularly 
good of its kind. The illustrations, by Mr. H. T. Ford, who 
contributed to the first and second volumes and has entirely 
furnished the third and fourth, are as spirited as usual, and 
vary between the beautiful and the grotesque with appro- 
priate versatility. But why, we may ask, in “The Dead Wife,” 
referred to above, is the wife apparently a white woman, and 
the man an Indian ? 





ALEXANDRE DUMAS’ ROMANCES.* 


THIs is the first instalment of a sumptuous issue of the elder 
Dumas’ romances. Everything about it is of the best. The 
covers indeed are of paper, leaving, we presume, the possessor 
to invest the volume with any binding that may please him, 
but the paper, though too smooth for our taste, the type, and 
the illustrations, are all that we can ask in an édition de 
luwe. The illustrations number two hundred and fifty, and 
are incorporated in the text. In their own line they are 
quite admirable. M. Leloir has realised in his own mind 
the figures of the three heroes of the story, and their greater 
companion, of the King, of the Cardinal, of Anne of Austria, 
and the other personages, all so well defined, who pass 
before our eyes in the brilliant phantasmagoria of Dumas’ 
pages. He has done this con amore. How keen his interest 
in his work may be seen from a letter which the younger 
Dumas quotes in his preface :—“ For ten years I have been 
living with D’Artagnan, Athos, Porthos, Aramis, and the 
many personages of that great epopee. You will hardly 
believe how much I regret taking leave of them.” This is the 
spirit in which an artist does good work, and it is happily 
illustrated by an anecdote which M. Dumas fils relates of his 
father when he was finishing Le Vicomte de Bragelonne, last, 
our readers will remember, of the immortal series which begin 
with Les Trois Mousquetaires. Alexandre Dumas was asleep— 
a most unusual thing in the day—and his eyes were bad. His 
son inquired what had troubled him. “Iam very unhappy,” 
he replied, “‘ Porthos is dead. I have just killed him, and 
cannot help weeping over him. Poor Porthos!” 

This preface, from the hand of the novelist’s accomplished 
son, is indeed singularly interesting throughout. The writer 
recalls a conversation which he had with his father on the 
day before his death. He was worn out with overwork, but 
seemed happy and content. One morning, when urged to rise— 
it was always necessary to rouse him—he begged to be allowed 
to rest. After a brief silence, the tears were seen to gather 
in his eyes. His son inquired the cause. “I will tell you,” 
he replied, “if you promise to answer truthfully the ques- 
tion lam about to put to you.” The question, not put till 
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he had received the most solemn assurances of a candid 
answer, was this: ‘Do you believe that anything that I have 
written will survive me?” The son had no difficulty, it may 
be believed, in answering “Yes.” That seemed to satisfy 
him; he spoke no more, and the next day passed away. 

That Dumas’ romances, or some of them, have survived 
him is a fact; that they will continue to live is as certain as 
anything can be that belongs to the future. Nor, indeed, can 
any one, not a Puritan of the extremest type, pretend to regret 
their popularity. One would not put them into the hands of 
boys and girls, though indeed it needs but little change or 
omission to make the best of them fit for any one; but 
for mature readers, and for the purpose—which novelists 
of the day ignore with a quite lamentable persistence— 
of entertaining, they are admirable. It was a saying of 
Corot, “ Art is not art unless it makes man merry.” If one 
could inflict an imposition on grown-up men and women as 
one inflicts it on children, there are novelists not a few who 
would have to write out this noble maxim at least ten thousand 
times. M. Dumas relates how a great hospital surgeon said 
to him the other day, “ All our hospital patients recover or 
die with one of your father’s books under his pillow. When 
we wish to make them forget the terror of an approaching 
operation, the tediousness of convalescence, or the dread of 
death, we prescribe one of your father’s novels, and they are 
able to forget.” A writer who can do this will surely never 
be forgotten. Weare glad to remember him; as for some at 
least of his successors of to-day, they may be powerful, intense, 
and we know not what besides, but they are not entertaining ; 
if we expect to find them under any pillow, it is under the 
pillow of a suicide. 





The Quiver. (Cassell and Co.)—This “Illustrated Magazine 
for Sunday and General Reading” is kept to its high standard of 
merit. Fiction is fairly represented, but it is not predominant 
among the contents. These are judiciously varied. The interests 
which they treat have a wide range, but it may fairly be said 
that they all tend to edification. The “interview” is naturally 
not wanting; but as it here appears we are reconciled to its use. 
No one can read Professor Max Miiller on “ Young Oxford” 
and Dr. Barnado on his work, without being glad that they had 
an opportunity of delivering themselves in this purely informal 
fashion. We commend especially what Dr. Barnado has to say, 
to our readers. He has enemies, and his public appearances are 
not always to his advantage; but he has a very fine apologia pro 
vitd sud at his command. 


A Night in the Woods, and other Tales and Sketches. By James 
Weston. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—These “ tales and 
sketches ” are slight, but sufficiently pleasing and well written. 
“ Briggs Minor’s Zoo” is a good specimen of them, the story of 
the collection made by an enthusiastic young naturalist under 
circumstances not altogether favourable. The illustrations are 
much above the common average of merit. The frontispiece, 
“The Bassoon Player,” is particularly good. 


Noble Womanhood. By G. Barnett Smith. (S.P.C.K.)—Mr. 
Barnett Smith tells here the story of eight famous women; their 
names are,—Princess Alice, Grand Duchess of Hesse, Florence 
Nightingale, Frances Ridley Havergal, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Sister Dora, Louisa May Alcott, Elizabeth Fry, and Felicia 
Hemans. It is needless to say that, wielding as he does a skilful 
pen, Mr. Barnett Smith has made out of the subject supplied by 
these eight lives an interesting book. He took in bad part some 
observations we made on a similar volume of his last year. We 
must repeat that there should be an express acknowledgment of 
the source from whick these biographies are derived. We pre- 
sume that Mr. Barnett Smith does not write about these ladies 
from first-hand knowledge. This being so, he is bound, we 
conceive, to give his authorities not in the text, but in a separate 
acknowledgment. 

Heroes in Homespun. By Ascott R. Hope. (Wilson and Milne.) 
—Mr. Ascott Hope has taken this time a grave subject for his pen ; 
he tells the story of the struggle in America for the abolition of 
slavery, not the struggle that was waged with the sword, but 
that which the friends of the negro carried on from the early 
days of the Quaker emancipationists down to John Brown. John 
Woolman, who died in 1772, is the first name that he mentions. 
Next to Woolman came Benjamin Lundy, and Lundy was the 
friend of William Lloyd Garrison. The story of what these men 
and their fellow-disciples did and endured, is one that ought to 
stir any heart that has a spark of feeling in it. And it is well, 
we think, that young readers should have their attention called 
to it, and leave awhile for it the tales of fictitious courage and 


St ne ante 
endurance, achievements and perils. There were some who 
witnessed a good confession even to the death. Such wag 
Elijah Lovejoy, a young Presbyterian minister, who was shot 
when defending his property—he was the editor of an 
abolitionist newspaper—from free-slavery rioters at Alta 
in Illinois. Illinois was indeed a free State, but free States 
were not by any means safe for abolitionists, Nowhere 
were there more violent proceedings than in Boston. Several 
chapters are devoted to the organisations which Promoted 
the escape of slaves from the South, the organisation called 
“The North Star,’ and the “ Underground Railway,” with 
its devoted director, Levi Coffin. Very interesting, indeed, are 
the stories of escape, serious enough in fact, but often with 
humorous details. ‘“ White Slaves,” the most painful chapter in 
the whole story, the “Kansas Border Wars,” and finally the 
tragic narrative of John Brown, go to make up a volume of no 
little value. 

Enchanted Ground. By Catharine E. Smith. (S.P.C.K.)— 
Christabel Hughes, the heroine of this story, is a child left to 
the care of a Welsh farmer and his wife by a particularly weak 
and silly mother. She becomes discontented with her lot, and hag 
ambitious ideas about her future, ideas which are encouraged by 
the acquaintance which she makes with a visitor to the place, 
How she is cured of her discontent, and brought to feel thankful 
and more than thankful with the lot that she had once despised, 
is told in a pleasant though somewhat commonplace tale, 
Was It in Vain? By G. E. M. Vaughan. (Same publishers.) — 
Here we have something of the same plot. Mary Stanley is “an 
advertisement child,” as she puts it; and is confronted with g 
very undesirable mother indeed,—an artist’s model not a little 
given to drink. The daughter has a gift for art, and is in a fair 
way of using it to some purpose, when the new duty of caring for 
this almost hopeless creature presents itself. How she discharges 
this duty is naturally the most interesting part of the story. But 
the whole is excellent. The style is brisk and telling; there is 
plenty both of humour and of pathos; altogether, we have found 
Was It in Vain? as good a thing of the kind as has come in our 
way for some time. 

No Heroes. By Blanche Willis Howard. (Gay and Bird.)— 
Bob, eldest son of a country doctor in a small New England town, 
has dreams of heroic adventure which seem little likely to be 
translated into actual fact. Suddenly his chance seems to come. 
He is to go on a tour to the West Indies as companion to an 
invalid lad. Here at least, he thinks to himself, are possibilities 
of romance. And then all comes toanend. His father wants a 
nurse for a cross-grained old man who has caught smallpox, and 
Bob sees his duty, and volunteers for the office. How he fulfils 
it, and what comes of it in the end, the reader may profitably 
discover for himself. We may say, however, that he does not take 
the infection and die, or lose his eyesight. Such would be the 
ending that would commend itself to the writers who now under- 
take to please or instruct us with fiction. 


Vanished. By David Ker. (W. and R. Chambers )—This is a 
story full of hairbreadth escapes and the other adventures 
which go to make up an exciting narrative. It must be ranked 
high among its kind, because the author has a large experience 
of his own to draw from. He does not evolve the perils and 
escapes of his characters from his consciousness so much as 
from his memory. Of course he idealises his recollections 
combines them, gives them a point and a completeness which 
they might not have in themselves, and generally embel- 
lishes them. But there is an unmistakable tone of reality in 
the story. The scene is laid, we should say, for the most part in 
Northern India. 

The Story of Africa and its Explorers. By Robert Brown. Vol. 
III. (Cassell and Co.)—In this volume Dr. Brown carries on the 
interesting story of which we have spoken in previous notices with 
well-deserved praise. He takes it up with the year 1877, when 
Major Serpa Pinto, Dr. Bradshaw, Signor Mattenci, Oskar Lenz, 
Wissman, and others, made journeys of exploration in Africa. 
The second and third chapters are devoted to the story of Emin 
Pasha and the Relief Expedition, and with the events that 
followed. (The death of Emin became known after these were in 
print.) In the fourth chapter we are taken to the Sahara; the 
fifth treats of African Missions. In later chapters of the volume 
we are transferred to South Africa; and the work of the hunters 
assumes a prominent place. Still further on we are told about 
the “Scientific ” and the “‘ International Explorers.” Dr. Brown 
is fully informed on his subject, and contrives to invest its details 
with an unfailing interest. This is not an invariable experience 
with the readers of African travel and adventure. 


The Villa of Claudius. By the Rev. Edward L. Cutts, D.D. 





(S.P.C.K.)—This “tale of the Roman-British Church” is a 
pleasantly written story of the end of the fourth century, when 
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the Roman power was growing weak in Britain, and the Count 


of the Saxon Shore had his hands full in holding back the pirates 
from the East of Europe. A young Roman, who has adhered to 
the ancient faith, comes out to Britain, and is attracted to 
Christianity in various ways, the beauty of the young Claudia, 
daughter of a Romanised British gentleman, being among them. 
A pirate, Earl Rolf, who disguises himself as a pedlar, and an 
ambitious British prince, are among the characters. The acces- 
sories seem carefully studied, but we doubt whether it can be said 
that a table was “ covered with amphore and drinking cups.” The 
amphore were over large to be put onatable. Why is the intro- 
duction of Christianity into the island put so late as “the middle 
of the third century ” ? 

Hercules and the Marionettes. By R. Murray Gilchrist. (Bliss, 
Sands, and Foster.)—This is a pretty story, always gracefully 
written, and sometimes touching in its pathos, of how a lad, 
Hercules Vining by name, sets out on his way to the workhouse— 
called a “ Bastille,” a name by which every one seems to recog- 
nise it—but happily finds friends, who keep him out of it. Luke 
and his wife are charming old people; charming, too, are the 
brothers to whom the Marionettes belong, though we must own 
to not quite comprehending their social position or that of Miss 
Anastatia. After all, that does not make much difference in 
one’s enjoyment of the story. The illustrations are an ornament 
to the tale. 

The Silver Link. (The Sunday School Union.)—We do not 
remember to have seen before this “Illustrated Monthly Maga- 
zine for Home and School,” nor does the title-page give us any 
information. Taking it then as a new venture, we may express 
our good wishes for its success. Miss Evelyn Everett-Green 
begins the volume with some interesting reminiscences of her 
startin authorship. The other contents have the usual variety, 
and seem well chosen and suited to their purpose of entertaining 
and instructing. <A diatribe against tobacco, about which Miss 
or Mrs. C. M. Battersby can hardly be supposed to know anything, 
might well have been spared. 


Topsysand Turveys. Number 2. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—We seem 
tohavea remembrance of “ Number 1” of this quaint production. 
The humour of it is that the pictures may be looked at, indeed 
must be looked at, in both ways, to make out their purpose. They 
are certainly contrived with considerable ingenuity. A shepherd 
in one, for instance, is “meditating the muse” one way; turn 
the page the other way, and a goat is browsing on the poet’s hat. 


Tittle Folks. (Cassell and Co.)—This is an old favourite which 
is now appearing in a “ new and enlarged series.” Not the least of 
the attractions of the volume are the well executed illustrations. 
The coloured pictures are particularly good, but all deserve praise. 
Two serials and a number of short stories, a series of “ Our Sun- 
day Afternoons ” and the usual miscellaneous papers, together 
with competitions (inevitable these last, it seems, but not alto- 
gether to our liking), combine to make a very attractive volume. 


Cats and Kittens. By Henriette Ronner. Descriptive Text by 
Marius Vachon. ‘Translated from the French by Clara Bell. 
(Cassell and Co.)—Here we have another sumptuous volume dedi- 
cated to the cult of the cat. Madame Ronner devotes her art with 
an unfailing fidelity to the portrayal of this animal. Limited 
as is her subject, for the cat type has been but little varied 
during all the millenniums of its domesticated condition, it never 
seems monotonous. The charm and grace of the animal’s move- 
ment are indeed inexhaustible. We never tire of seeing it in life, 
at least if we have not the misfortune to feel the aversion with 
which some unhappy human creatures are afflicted, and there is an 
unfailing charm in the efforts of Madame Ronner’s most skilful and 
sympathetic pencil. Her cats are apparently of the Persian kind ; 
from the artistic point of view she is right, though the Persian’s 
character has some ignoble points about it. M. Vachon’s text, 
well rendered by the practical hand of Mrs. Clara Bell, is 
eminently readable. The history of the cat is indeed but of 
limited extent. It was only in Egypt that his merits were 
properly recognised. The Greeks and Romans did not appreciate 
him, but then it must be remembered that they did not possess 
the true cat, the felis being probably a polecat. In modern times 
he has taken his proper place. About these things M. Vachon 
discourses pleasantly enough. To every cat-lover we heartily 
commend these beautiful representations of the most graceful of 
animals, 


Denny Dick. By Mary Bell. (S.P.C.K.)—Be good to an orphan, 
and you will be rewarded, if not by receiving £100 from his 
missin + father, as did Mr. and Mrs. Abraham Cooling, just when 
their need was the sorest, yet somehow or at some time. This 
is the moral of Denny Dick. We must criticise, however, the plot, 
80 far as it concerns the child’s destitute condition. The account 
cf the mother’s conduct seems quite beyond all bound: of proba- 





bility. Her husband goes to Australia, it being settled that she 
is to follow him; instead of this she disappears with her child, 
and finding it hard to earn her living, disappears again, locking 
the child up in the house which she leaves. This was the conduct 
of a lunatic. 


Troublesome Cousins. By Penelope Leslie. (National Society.)— 
We suppose that there is a certain amusement to be got out of 
the telling how children get into and out of scrapes. At the 
same time we must own to a certain weariness when these things 
are made the staple of a book. Boys and girls who should be in- 
cessantly giving their elders this kind of trouble would be quite 
intolerable in real life; imagine, for instance, the alarm felt 
when they are missing; and it is a doubtful pleasure, to say the 
least, to read about them. 


Led by Love. By M. A. Paull (Mrs. John Ripley). (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—This is a story about which we find it difficult 
to speak quite candidly. The intention with which it is written 
is obviously good ; it is so plainly meant to work for righteousness 
in all that read it that we are loth to criticise. Yet we do not 
altogether like either the religion or the love-making in it. That 
a change so abrupt as that which is described in Mary Wilson is 
possible we are not disposed to deny, yet we think it is out of 
place as an incident in fiction. On the other hand, is not Mr. 
Osborne’s wooing, with his present of diamonds and his kiss 
under the mistletoe, a little barbarous? He had just come from 
Australia. Was he thinking of the Australian custom of marriage 
by capture? On the other hand, there is much that is excellent 
in the book. The story of Mary’s devotion is pathetically told, 
and the lighter touches of the narrative are added with a certain 
skill. 


The Young Pirates. By A. Eubule-Evans. (S.P.C.K.)—This 
“story of boys” is a sensible, humorous production, all the more 
sensible on account of its humour. Two lads, aided and abetted 
by a young fellow engaged with the boats of some seaside village, 
form one of those plans of running away which boys do sometimes 
indulge in. They make themselves ridiculous from the beginning 
to the end of the adventure. This is just as it should be. Take 
a thing of this kind au grand sérieux, make it a tragical affair, and 
you offer a temptation to imitate; but no one would like to be 
laughed at as Bertie and his friend Woollaston and “ Silly Sam” 
were laughed at, after ‘their proceedings on the island of Brent- 
holm. Apart from any lesson that it may convey, the book is 
decidedly ‘amusing’ to read. : 


The Old Churches of Our Land. By Francis Baldwin. (S.P.C.K.) 
—This will be found an excellent manual for'those who want to 
study church architecture. It is written in a business-like way, 
without being too technical, and it is illustrated with a good 
supply of drawings which give adequaté help towards the under- 
standing of the text. With this little volume in his hand—and 
it is easily carried—no one should have much difficulty in getting 
a good idea of the architectural history of any church that it is 
worth while to study. 


Olivia. By Mrs. Molesworth. (W. and R. Chambers.)—We are 
not a little reminded by this story of Miss Austen, and especially 
of “ Pride and Prejudice.” Olivia Rosslyn, daughter of a country 
vicar, who, we hasten to say, is not at all of Miss Austen’s type 
of clergyman, makes the acquaintance of a certain Mr. Everard, 
whose visit—he is about to become her father’s guest—she has 
somehow come to anticipate with dislike. He is sure, she thinks, 
to be critical and generally disagreeable. This is the situation 
with which we begin. The end is such as every reader at all 
accustomed to guess about such things will have imagined. Do 
we not all know the advantage, with a view to a certain result, of 
beginning with a little aversion? Mrs. Molesworth writes too 
well to be actuaily tedious, but we are bound to say that Olivia is 
not one of her most successful stories. 


The First Cruise of the Good Ship ‘ Bethlehem” By L. B. 
Walford. (S.P.C.K.)—A skilful little sketch, worthy of the 
writer’s reputation. Bob Trueman makes a little ship which he 
means to give his sailor brother, but sells, that he may give the 
money to some good cause. The “cruise” of this same ship, 
which, for good reasons given, he has called the ‘ Bethlehem,’ is 
the means of working upon the hearts of various neighbours of 
high and low degree, and brings in a very substantial result. 
The tale of this is told excellently well. 


The Orderly Officer. By Harold Avery. (S.P.C.K.)—This is an 
excellent little story, suggesting its moral in about as tasteful 
and gentle a fashion as can be imagined. The “ orderly officer” 
is a young girl, who takes a kindly interest in two old soldiers, 
who, to her astonishment, “find” entirely for themselves. 
Respectable men they are, though with a certain weakness for 
drink, but careless of religion; how they are brought to more 
serious thought is admirably told. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Phe Rajah’s Second Wife. By Headon Hill. (Ward, Lock, and 
Bowden.)—This is a distinctly powerful story. The Rajah is an 
educated Hindoo, who has come over to England to read for the Bar, 
and who succeeds unexpectedly to the throne of a small State. 
Meanwhile, he has married an English girl. Possible complica- 
tions arising from an earlier marriage, contracted, Hindoo 
fashion, in infancy, are suggested. These do not come to any 
serious result; but they suggest a circumspection in this matter, 
which English girls and English parents do not always exercise. 
The main interest of the tale, however, centres in the striking 
personality of John Deacon, a missionary, who has been a suitor 
for the hand of the Rajah’s wife, and who is now under orders to 
commence his work in the very city where her lot is cast. This 
situation is developed with no little skill, being made to subserve 
the more important interest of the struggle of the faith which 
John Deacon preaches, to establish itself in Thalwa. We can 
speak very highly of Mr. Headon Hill’s treatment of his subject. 


The Burmese Empire a Hundred Years Ago. As described by 
Father Sangermano. With Introduction and Notes by John 
Jardine. (Archibald Constable.)—Vincentius Sangermano, an 
Italian priest, was sent by the Suciety de propaganda fide to 
Burmah in 1783. He resided there for more than twenty years. 
Returning to Italy in 1808, he prepared for publication the result 
of his observations, but had not quite completed the work at his 
death in 1819. An edition of a translation appeared under the 
care of Father (afterwards Cardinal) Wiseman in 1833. Ten years 
ago a second edition was published, with Introduction, &c., by 
Mr. Jardine. This is now reprinted. Father Sangermano had but 
a mean opinion of the people, but his book is of considerable 
value, allthe more so, as he quotes largely from native authorities. 


Red and White Heather. By Robert Buchanan. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—This is a volume of “North Country Tales and 
Ballads,” four of each. The first tale, “A Highland Princess,” 
is published for the first time. No one can complain of its being 
wanting in actuality. No one can doubt who is the original of 
‘« Professor Glenfinlas,” the enthusiastic discoverer of poets, while 
some of the circumstances in the life of Walter Syme point not 
obscurely to Alexander Smith. The Professor is not quite fairly 
treated. Otherwise the tale is powerful, and teaches, if such 
things could be taught, a salutary truth. Few follies are worse 
than that which takes an artisan from an honest employment and 
turns him into a man of letters. “‘ Jean’s Love Story ” is a dismal 
tragedy, written many years ago, but tragical enough to suit the 
present taste for horrors. In “Sandie Macpherson” we have a 
very clever sketch. Here, again, ‘“ Thomas Ercildoune” is Carlyle, 
though Sandie is probably a happy invention of Mr. Buchanan’s. 
The humour of the “Legend of the Mysterious Piper” is too 
“North Country” for us to appreciate. The quality of Mr. 
Buchanan’s poetry is well known, and there is no occasion to 
appreciate the four specimens here given beyond saying that they 
are not unworthy of him. 

The State and Its Children. By Gertrude M. Tuckwell. (Methuen.) 
—Miss Tuckwell begins her preface thus :—* Among the social 
questions with which the nation has to deal, there is none, it 
seems to me, so important as the question of the children.” It is 
on this question, therefore, that she supplies an abundance of 
information and suggestion. ‘ Reformatories and Industrial 
Schools,” “Truant and Industrial Schools,” “Boarding Out,” 
“Canal and Van Children” (a class for which there is much 
still to be done, State action being as yet lamentably ineffective), 
“Circus and Theatre Children,” “The Work of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children” (to which Miss Tuckwell 
pays a well-deserved tribute of appreciation), are among the 
subjects discussed. In the series of ‘Social Questions of 
To-day,” there is hardly a more useful volume than this, 

Bruno the Conscript. By Marie Hutcheson. (Hutchinson and 
Co.)—Bruno is a young Italian who is just on the point of gratify- 
ing his strong artistic tastes by entering the studio of a sculptor, 
when his career is pitilessly stopped by the Conscription. He 
draws an unlucky number, and has to shoulder the rifle. Of 

course this is all very sad, especially when the trouble is compli- 
cated by the peculiar circumstances of Bruno’s parentage and 
bringing up, as Miss Hutcheson relates them. But the system of 
the Conscription is not thereby condemned. There is something 
unreasonable in the denunciation of it in which our author 
indulges. We are unpleasantly reminded of the style of a com- 
monplace “temperance story.” This is not to do justice to the 
excellent quality of Miss Hutcheson’s work. The characters are 
finely conceived, and drawn with great skill. The two girls, 
Beatrice and Adele, laborantes in uno, and Bruno, the unlucky 
conscript, are admirably sketched. The dialogue, too, is very 














well done, full of Italian colour, and cleverly illustrated with the 
proverbs with which Italian speech is so plentifully spiced. We 
must praise, too, the restraint and good taste with which the 
dénouement of the story is managed. 

The Cartoons of St. Mark. By Robert F. Horton. (J. Clarke 
and Co.)—The word “Cartoon” in the title of this volume is an 
expression, not very happy, we venture to think, of the picturesque 
character of St. Mark’s Gospel, picturesque, because not one of 
the Four deals so much in detail. We say that it is not very 
happy because it may give an impression of designed effect quite 
remote from anything that can be attributed to the Evangelist, 
as Mr. Horton himself would be the first to assert. The writer’s 
plan has been to take incidents and discourses related by St. 
Mark, and group them together; and he has carried it out ina 
very effective way. Mr. Horton treats his subject with an 
admirable combination of freedom and reverence. He frequently 
turns from it to deal in a pointed manner with some critica] 
question of the day,—as, e.g., that of divorce (pp. 180-7), 


A Desert Bride. By Hume Nisbet. (F. V. White and Co.)— 
Ronald MacIvor and Jack Bangles resolve to find the “ Peacock 
Throne ” of Shah Jehan, which Nadir Shah is said to have carried 
off from Delhi. Their adventures begin with a hairbreadth 
escape from the mutinous Sepoys,—the time of the tale is that of 
the Indian Mutiny ; they pursue their journey to the North-west, 
In process of time they take service with an Afghan Prince—a 
model of chivalrous honour,—who must have been very unlike hig 
countrymen, unless they are much maligned by common report. 
In his company they go through some startling experiences, and 
see fighting enough to satisfy the most warlike taste. Finally, 
they come upon the object of their search,—a matter which Mr, 
Nisbet dismisses in a somewhat perfunctory manner. As for the 
“Desert Bride,” she is a very shadowy person indeed. The two 
youngsters are what youngsters should be at their age—blind to 
the charms of woman—and the “ bride” is for their Afghan com- 
panion, whom, by the way, it was, we think, quite unnecessary to 
kill. The story has no little spirit in it, but it is not so good as 
others which we have seen from Mr. Nisbet’s pen,—the South 
African tales especially. Carelessly written it certainly is, or we 
should not find so very strange an expression as the “ female 
waiting-ladies of the Princess.” 

A Truthful Woman in Southern California. By Kate Sanborn, 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—This is a guide-book of a 
superior and literary kind, We do not mean that it gives details 
of distances, roads, conveyances, hotels, and the like, but that it 
is likely to be a useful companion to any one who wishes to make 
a similar journey. Miss Sanborn tells her readers why she went, 
what good she got from going, what she took with her, and 
generally how she fared. All this she does in a series of readable 
and attractive chapters. 

A Candidate's Speeches. By “One who has never been a Candi- 
date.” (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—The writer of these speeches 
tells us that they have never been delivered, but that as he has 
spoken on the various subjects with which they deal, their sub- 
stance has been employed. It is the style which we are inclined 
to criticise. It wants point and, we should say, effectiveness. If 
the writer could have reproduced what he actually did say, he 
would probably have done better. 

A Banished Beauty. By John Bickerdyke. (Blackwood and 
Sons.)—The programme which Mr. Bickerdyke gives us in his 
introductory chapter is attractive,—“a story of love and sport in 
the Outer Hebrides.” We cannot say that it is not carried out. 
Love there is in plenty, for two couples are made happy after sur- 
mounting the customary difficulties ; and there is sport—salmon- 
fishing, grouse-shooting, and other varieties—all described with 
a manifest knowledge of the subject. The scene, too—the par- 
ticular spot in the Outer Hebrides is the Island of Lewis—is 
faithfully pictured. But the author has thought fit to introduce 
a very disagreeable element into his story. We are introduced 
to two atrociously vulgar and silly cockney sportsmen. How often 
must we say that no reader of taste is entertained by the stupid 
blunders which such people—if, indeed, they are not mere crea- 
tures of the fancy—are supposed to make? Scarcely less odious 
than Amos Gildersleeves and Profumo Walker, are Mr. Golding- 
Monument, a swindling financier, and his daughter ; and then, as 
if to complete the reader’s annoyance, he is confronted with an 
Irish Land-Leaguer. If Mr. Bickerdyke could only get rid of all 
these noxious elements, he would make of the Banished Beauty a 
very pleasing story. 

Woman, the Mystery. By Henry Herman. (Ward, Lock, and 
Bowden.)—It is not difficult to compress a great amount of lively 
incident into the space of a single volume if you make your tale 

‘a story of three revolutions.” Héléne, Mr. Herman’s heroine, 
undergoes her “ baptism of fire ” in “the fatal days of ’48.” She 
takes an active part in the Civil War between the Northern and 
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Southern States, and she meets her doom in the War of the 
Commune in 1871. The tale would have been more effective, we 
venture to think, if the writer had been content with a more 
limited subject. But though it wants unity, it is certainly 
readable. . 
Rudin. By Ivan Turgenev. Translated from the Russian by 
Constance Garnett. (W. Heinemann.)—This is the first of a pro- 
jected series of translations of Turgenev’s novels, and is introduced 
by a critical notice from the pen of M. Stepniak of that writer’s 
characteristics. This may be read with great advantage. There 
is a certain sombreness about Russian fiction which gives some 
readers, at least, a feeling of distaste, and Rudin is not altogether 
an exception. Turgenev knew, however, how to put in lights as 
wall as shadows. The other volumes will contain “ Liza,” “ Fathers 
and Sons,” “On the Eve,” “ Virgin Soil” (in two volumes), and 
“Smoke.” We are not qualified to say how far the translation is 
representative of the original, but we see that M. Stepniak declares 
it to be as near an approach to the elegance and poetry of the 
original as he has ever come across. 

Just Like a Woman. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. (F. V. White 
and Co.)—Mrs. Kennard has made out of a combination of story 
and travelling experiences, a readable volume. She has herself 
been to Norway, we suppose; accordingly she takes her heroine 
thither, and finds for her there a happiness with which England 
has not been able to provide her. 

This Every-Day Life. By Eleanor Tee. (Bell and Sons.)— 
There is much good counsel to be found in this “ book for young 
women and girls.” What is wanted is more definiteness, and 
more descent into detail. Miss Tee sometimes seems to lose 
herself in a cloud of words. 

William Blacklock, Journalist. .By T. Banks Maclachlan. 
(Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier.)—This ‘‘ Love Story of Press 
Life” contains much that is interesting. The author, it is clear, 
knows something of what goes on in the various offices of a daily 
newspaper. Whether this is really more worth reading about 
than is the inner life of other occupations, is doubtful. The 
public, however, thinks so, and that is enough. They will find 
something of what they want in Mr. Maclachlan’s pages. We 
cannot, indeed, compliment this gentleman on the management 
of his story. Having chosen ‘‘ William Blacklock, Journalist,” 
for his hero, why did he not stick to him? We are allowed to 
become interested in him, and then the poor fellow is allowed to go 
to the bad, and we are expected to transfer our liking to a new 
hero, who, we must own, has something of the look of a prig. 

Ban and Arriére Ban: a Rally of Fugitive Rhymes. By Andrew 
lang. (Longmans.)—We are always glad to see Mr. Lang’s 
name on the title-page of a volume, at the foot of an article, or 
the head of a newspaper column. These “fugitives” have 
appeared on the field before; Mr. Lang assembles them again, 
and, so to speak, compels them to face the public again. We are 
very much obliged to him. There is always a certain finish 
about even his slightest work; at times he reaches a high level of 
literary excellence. “ How They Held the Bass for King James ” 
is a spirited ballad ; and there is a quite admirable pathos in the 
“Three Portraits of Prince Charles.” From this latter we quote 
the concluding lines on Sir Walter Scott’s Visit to Italy :— 

“ Little the Lucrine Lake 
Or Tivoli said to him, 
Scarce did the memories wake 
Of the far-off years and dim, 
For he stood by Avernus’ shore, 
But he dreamed of a Northern glen, 
And he murmured over and o’er 
* For Charlie and his men.’ 
And his feet to death that went, 
Crept forth to St. Peter’s shrine, 
And the latest Minstrel bent 
O’er the last of the Stuart line.” 

A Seventh Child. By John Strange Winter. (F. V. White.)— 
This is a second edition of a story which is, we venture to think, 
more curious than interesting. The heroine is the seventh child 
of parents, both of whom are themselves seventh children. She 
has, accordingly, the gift of clairvoyance, it may be said, in 
double measure; being able, for instance, to discover scenes in 
the past of those with whom she is put, accidentally, it may be, 
in rapport. This, it may be easily imagined, suggests various 
incidents more or less dramatic. These are cleverly told, as one 
might expect from the author; but the impression left by the 
book is not as pleasing as those which we are accustomed to 
expect from “ John Strange Winter's” pen. 

Shylock, and Others. By G. H. Radford. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
These “eight studies” are of unequal merit. Far away the 
worst of them is “King Arthur,” that is to say, if it is meant 
seriously; possibly it is intended as a specimen of the “new 
humour,” a supposition which the gravity with which Tennyson’s 
“Tdeal Knight” is compared with Sir Thomas Mallory’s heroes, 
makes possible. “Irene,” an account of the composition and 
production on the stage of Johnson’s once famous play, is a 


favourable specimen of the book. “The Sources of Hamlet” is 
an interesting paper; and “ Hamlet’s Madness” is a favourable 
specimen of the countless essays which Shakespeare has suggested 
to studious readers. “Robin Hood” is readable, but certainly 
not new. In the “study,” “ Socrates on Politics,” there appears 
to be an error in the description of the philosopher’s conduct on 
the occasion of the condemnation of the Arginuse generals. It 
is not the case that there were two meetings of the Assembly, 
that Socrates successfully resisted the putting of the resolution 
at the first, and that it was put at the second when he no longer 
held the office of President. All was done in one day, and Socrates’ 
opposition was simply disregarded. Whether he was actually 
Epistates or not—he is said in the Memorabilia to have been so, 
but appears in the Hellenica as simply one of the Prytanes—his 
colleagues acted without him. There was no adjournment. 


A Son of the Forge. By Robert Blatchford. (A.D. Innes and 
Co.)—This is a story of the realistic kind. The teller of it 
describes himself as having been the son of a brutal chainmaker 
in the Black Country. After various adventures, some of them 
described with no little power, he enlists, deserts, and, enlisting 
again, embarks for the Crimea. Scenes in barracks, on board the 
transport, and in the trenches, are given with what is meant to 
be unsparing fidelity to fact. Now and then we come across 
something that makes us doubt whether this fidelity is as exact 
as in a tale of this kind it should be. Would the wife of a 
Staffordshire chainmaker swear by the “ White Christ”? A 
parson, when he reads the burial service, may drone—writers of 
Mr. Blatchford’s temper make him drone, as a matter of course— 
but he certainly does not pray God to forgive the sins of the 
deceased. It would have been as well for our imaginative 
author to take the precaution of consulting a Prayer-book. 
Finally, regiments in the Crimea were not commonly known by 
territorial names. 

Practicable Socialism. By Samuel and Henrietta Barnett. 
(Longmans and Co.)—Weare glad to welcome a new and enlarged 
edition of Mr. and Mrs. Barnett’s essays on social reform, full as 
they are of real sympathy for the poor, and of practical know- 
ledge of their wants. It is perhaps natural, after twenty years’ 
experience of Whitechapel, that their intense desire to improve 
the condition of the working class should somewhat blind them 
to the difficulties of doing so by State action. For instance, Mr. 
Barnett demands “vast wealth” to be administered in the 
interests of the poor, but airily dismisses the question of how such 
sums are to be obtained. Poverty alone, i.e., “ scarcity of food,” 
say our authors, is the root of all the misery around us. How 
can a man earning twenty shillings a week—and this is the 
average wage of an ordinary London lubourer—live respectably 
and bring up a family of six children? That sum will barely 
provide a roof and sufficient food to sustain life, leaving no 
margin for clothing or recreation, let alone provision for sickness 
or old age.” This, alas, is true enough; but why should it be 
assumed that the working man has a right to expect comforts and 
amusements, when he often has a family of eight or even thirteen 
children to support ? We should like to know whether the struggle 
would not be quite as hard in the case of a man belonging to any 
of the professional classes, burdened with a like family. Our 
experience, too, leads us to think that the authors greatly under- 
rate the evil results of drink, we do not say drunkenness, and the 
effect on the weekly exchequer of the daily tax so cheerfully paid 
to the public-house. On the whole, the book strikes us as a 
combination of sound individualistic teaching in practice, and 
somewhat viewy socialism in ideals. 


Maria, Countess of Saletto. Translated from the Italian of E. 
Arbib by Sidney King. (Digby, Long, and Co.)—This is a 
picture full of detail, and evidently the work of a person well 
informed as to Italian life. The story, we venture to think, is 
far too long; but it has no little interest, while some of the 
characters are drawn with considerable force and precision. 


With the Help of the Angels. By Wilfrid Woollam. (Ward and 
Downey.)—This story is written with considerable cleverness. 
The dialogue not unfrequently sparkles, and there are now and 
then shrewd observations of nature. The plot is of a common- 
place kind. A boy is befriended by a wandering artist of dubious 
fortunes and not irreproachable character, and is ultimately 
discovered to be of gentle birth. We doubt whether “ Wilfrid 
Woollam ” knows very much about boys. Never surely did a boy 
of ten kiss and hug his friends with the frequency with which 
Tom indulges in these tokens of affection. 


We may mention together various volumes of Selections. Mr. 
Humphry Ward has added a fourth volume to the series edited 
by him,—The English Poets: Selections with Critical Introductions 
by Various Writers. (Macmillan.)—The volume includes from 
Wordsworth to Tennyson. Among the smaller names—the 





greater it is not necessary to give—we find W. L. Bowles, 
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William Tennant, Emily Bronté, James Thomson, Arthur 
O’Shaughnessy.——A Book of English Prose, 1387-1649. Selected 
by William Ernest Henley and Charles Whibley. (Methuen and 
Co.)—Among the earlier extracts—there are eighty-six in all— 
we have extracts from Sir John Mandeville, and the account of 
the Battle of St. Albans found in the “Barton Letters.”—— 
Brave Translunary Things from the Works of Ben Jonson. Selected 
by Alexander B. Grosart. (Elliot Stock.)——A Selection from the 
Writings of Dean Stanley. Edited by Archdeacon Aglen. (John 
Murray.) The Century Reciter, edited by Leopold Wagner (F. 
Warne and Co.), contains nearly a hundred extracts in prose and 
verse, suitable for recitation, from various popular authors. 

The Flaming Sword. (Digby and Long.)—It would be safe to 
say that Dr. Percival would never have written his “account of 
the extraordinary adventures and disvoveries” which he under- 
went and made “in the wilds of Africa”—we might say, would 
never have existed—if there had not been a certain Allan Quater- 
main. Dr. Percival obtains possession of a marvellous manuscript 
which suggests to him the expedition which he makes. This device 
is by this time somewhat threadbare; as for the story, the writer 
should remember that the merely marvellous does not please. 
Touch our hearts and we shall be ready to accept any improba- 
bilities. But we doubt whether the author has the capacity of 
doing this. 

Lame Dogs. By William Bullock-Barber. (Bliss, Sands, and 
Foster.) —This tale is, we are told by its title-page, an “impres- 
sionist study.” Impressionism in art means, we know, neglect of 
detail; impressionism in literature would seem to mean neglect 
of grammar. The Judge who addressed the criminal with “ Pri- 
soner at the bar, ‘ Providence has blessed you with health and 
strength ; instead of that you go about the country stealing 
ducks,’” was an impressionist. Mr. Bullock-Barber might have 
modelled his style by this fragment of judicial eloquence. So 
we read of some one as “a woman with the grey head that comes 
so slowly to those who have ever possessed a mass of golden hair ; ” 
so also of this lady’s husband, that “‘ with age he had not only 
lost the little polish that was once to be called his, but had also 
become absolutely ‘ boorish,’ the whole having a most depressing 
influence on the wife.” As for the story, it is naught. The 
author finds himself with two dissatisfied couples. How are they 
to be disposed of ? Are there to be two elopements? Not so. 
Husband No. 1 drives wife No. 2 in a dogcart with a frisky horse ; 
both are killed ; the field is then cleared for the legitimate union 
of husband No. 2 with wife No.1. We hope to have no more 
“ impressionist studies.” 

We have to acknowledge the complete edition of The Works of 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson. (Macmillan.)—The dramatic poems are 
included up to “ The Foresters.” The volume numbers 894 pages. 
Multiply this by 60,and we may get a rough estimate of the total 
of Lord Tennyson’s work,—somewhat over 50,000 lines, the con- 
tributions to “ Poems by Two Brothers” and “Timbuctoo” not 
being reckoned. It is interesting to note that, reckoning his 
productive period at from twenty-two to eighty-two, it works out 
to something less than a thousand lines per annum. We have 
received two volumes of the “Temple Shakespeare,” viz, The 
Comedy of Errors and The Taming of the Shrew. With Preface 
and Glossary by Israel Gollancz. (J. M. Dent and Co.) The 
Christian Year. By John Keble. (Macmillan.)——The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, as John Bunyan Wrote it. With Introduction by Dr. John 
Brown. (Elliot Stock.) A facsimile reproduction of the first 
edition published in 1678.——The Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy. By Laurence Sterne. With an Introduction by Charles 
Whibley. (Methuen.) 
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A BORN SOLDIER. By John Strange Winter. 1 vol., 
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A TRAGIC HONEYMOON. By Alan St. Aubyn, Author 


of “ A Fellow of Trinity,” &c. 2 vols., 123. [At all Libraries, 


A PERFECT FOOL. By Florence Warden. 2 vols., 12s, 


[At all Libraries, 


PETER’S WIFE. By Mrs. Hungerford, Author of “‘ Molly 


Bawn,” &c, 3 vols., 183. [At all Libraries, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


IN the DAY of BATTLE: a Romance, 


By J. A. Srevart, Author of “ Kilgroom: a Story of Ireland,” 
. crown wit 31s. “. ad ‘ " - d,” &. 8 vols 
A straightforward, rattling, breezy romance. It is a gallant s i ; 
the exciting adventures tumble over each other’s heels, Teeot. rye Lage erg 
some novel. In the ranks of our new school of romance the author deserves 4 
find a prominent place.”—W. L. Courter in the Daily Telegraph, . 
“A story of picturesque adventure, of moving accidents by flood and field, 
There is not a dull page in the three volumes, Narrative and descriptive pow 
of a high order is shown in all; and the tale as a whole will be voted striking 
and absorbing in the extreme. The account of the hand-to-hand conflict with 
the treacherous Abram ben Aden stirs the soul like a trumpet.””—Globe, 
**A story of hairbreadth escapes by sea and land....., Amazing adventure. 
detailed with picturesqueness and power.”—Scotsman, ? 


THREE NAPOLEONIC NOVELS BY 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


Never before Translated. 
Each in 2 vols. uniform crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. per volume, 


The COMPANY of JEHU. | The VENDEANS. 
The FIRST REPUBLIC; or, The Whites and the Blues, 


LOW'S SERIES OF ORIGINAL NOVELS. 


ach in One Volume at 63. 


HIGHLAND COUSINS. By William Black, 


Author of “‘ A Daughter of Heth.” [Eighth Thousand, 
“The story is a delightful one. Indeed, it is long since Mr. Black has given us 
so much of his best as in these fascinating pages.”—Speaker, 


PERLYCROSS: a Tale of the Western 
Hills. By R, D. Buackmore, Author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” &e, 
Thirteenth Thousand. 
life in south-western 





“A noteworthy book......In essence a study of rur 
England.” —Spectator, 


The MAN from OSHKOSH. By John 


Hicxs, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States to Peru. 


BY THE LATE PROFESSOR FROUDE. 


The EARL of BEACONSFIELD. By James 


A. Froupe, D.0.L., &. Being the First Volume in the “ Queen’s Prime 
bnagrray A ” Series. With Photogravure Portrait, Seventh Edition, crown 
vo, 3s. 6d. 

** No more interesting figure has appeared on the political stage in our days 
than Lord Beaconsfield, and there is no more eminent master of English style 
among us than Mr, Froude, The memoir of Lord Beaconsfield by Mr. Froude is 
assured, therefore, of favourable consideration from the public. There is some- 
thing in Mr. Froude’s account even of these years which will be new to Lord 
Beaconsfield’s admirers as well as to his critics, and will contribute to the final 
estimate of his place in the annals of our generation.”—Times (Leader), 
November, 1890, 


The LIFE and TIMES of J. GREENLEAF 


WHITTIER: 1807-92, By 8S. T. Pickarp, With Steel-Plate Engravings, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 188. ‘ [Ready November 10th, 
An entirely new and authoritative biography based on the Quaker Poet's own 
letters and papers. 


The UNITED STATES of AMERICA: a Study of the 
American Commonwealth, its Natural Resources, People, Industries, Manu- 
factures, Commerce, and its Work in Literature, Science, Education, and 
Self-Government, Edited by N. 8. SHauer, 8.D,, Professor of Geology in 
Harvard University. 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, 36s, 


The SHERMAN LETTERS. Correspondence between 


General and Senator Sherman, from 1837 to 1891. By Mrs, SHERMAN 
THORNDIKE. With Portraits, 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


GENERAL GRANT, PERSONAL MEMOIRS of. New 


and Cheaper Edition, With Illustrations, Crown 8yo, 6s, 


HEALTH and CONDITION in the ACTIVE and the 
SEDENTARY, By N. E. Yorxr-Daviss, Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London, M.R.C.S., Author of * Foods for tue Fat,” “The 
Dietetics of Obesity,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


ARTISTIC TRAVEL. A Thousand Miles towards the 
Sun. By Henry Biackpurn, Editor of “ Academy Notes,” &. NORMANDY, 
BRITTANY, PYRENEKS, SPAIN, and ALGERIA, With 130 Itlustrations. 
Cheaper Edition, demy, 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


BY THE LATE OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
The LAST LEAF. Illustrated by George W. Edwards 


and F. Hopkinson Smith, Being a reproduction of the large Quarto Edition 
of the same Poem published nine years ago at £2 2s., and now produced in 
post 8vo, gilt edges, at 7s. 6d. 
This volume contains a very interesting and characteristic letter (in fac- 
simile) from the Author, dated July 12th, 1894. 


NOW READY. Price One Shilling, 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
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Erection Niaut in A NewspaPer Orrice. (Illustrated.) Julian Ralph. 
ENGLISH RAILROAD METHODS, (Illustrated.) H.G. Prout, 
Cuarity. Philip» Gilbert Hamerton. Painted by Louis Deschamps. With Full- 
page Illustration (frontispiece) and portrait of Deschamps. 
THE Horse. (Illustrated.) N.S. Shaler, 
TRUE PICTURES AMONG THE PooR:— 

Tur BELLS OF ABERDOVEY. Robert Howard Russell,—Korpery’s Fortunr. 
William T. Elsing.—A TeENeEMENT-CourT Festival. Kdward W. Townsend. 
—THE KND THAT OROWNED. James Barnes. 

THE AMERICAN GIRLS’ ART CLUB IN Paris. (Illustrated.) Emily Aylward. 
How WHaLEBONE CAUSED A WEDDING, (Illustrated.) Joel Chandler Harris. 
Tuer KinG or CurkuMpaW: A WOLF Srory, (Illustrated.) Ernest KE, Thompson. 
Tue TurrpD KeELier. George I, Putnam, 

THE CONQUEROR. Bessie Chandler. 

JOHN MakCH, SOUTHERNER, Chap. 70-78. George W. Cable. &c. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW EDITION of JANE AUSTEN’S 
PRIDE and PREJUDICE, 


‘th 100 Illustrations by Hugh Thomson, and an Introduc- 
prion fe Grorae SaintsBuRY. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, or 
edges uncut, 6s. [Just out. 

-Paper Copies on Arnold’s Unbleached Hand-made Paper, 
ae which are all taken up, will be ready shortly. 








LULLABIES OF 
MANY LANDS. 


Collected and Rendered into English by Atma Srrerre.t. 
With 77 Illustrations, and specially designed cover by Emily 
J. Harding. Fcap. 4to, 7s. 6d. [November 15th. 


kk comprises 30 Lullabies from England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
pk Gaeats Greece, Hungary, Italy, Norway, Roumania, Russia, Sicily, 


and Spain. 


THE DISAGREEABLE DUKE. 


A Christmas Whimsicality for Holiday Boys and Girls. By 
Exiirnor Davenport Apams, Author of “ Robin’s Ride,” 
“Comrades True,” &c. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by 
Emily Harding. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Neat week. 


SPENSER’S 
“FAERIE QUEENE.” 


Edited by Tuomas J. Wisr, Compiler of “ The Ruskin Biblio- 
graphy. With about 85 Full-page Illustrations, besides 
80 Canto Headings, Initials, and 60 Tailpieces by Walter 
Crane, 

An entirely New Edition (limited), hand-printed on a specially pre- 
pared quality of Arnold’s Unbleached Hand-made Paper, large post 
4to. Tobe completed in Nineteen Parts, published monthly, 10s. 6d. 
net per Part. No odd Parts will be supplied. 

Also 25 copies (printed in red and black) on 
Japanese vellum, 25s. net per Part. 

The First Part (in specially designed cover) will contain 4 Full- 
page Illustrations, 5 Half-page Canto Headings, 4 Tailpieces, and 80 
pages of Text. Kach Part will include, on an average, the same 
number of Illustrations. The Text has been collated from Four 
Editions, including that of 1590. 

Prospectus will be sent on application. 
[PART f, ready about November 15th, 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
WALKS IN LONDON. s 


New Pocket Edition, Revised, with Additional Illustrations, 
2 vols. feap. 8vo, 12s. [Just out. 


WESTMINSTER. 


Reprinted from “ Walks in London,” as a handy guide. 120 
pages, paper covers, 6d. net. [Just out. 


RUSKIN ON EDUCATION. 
By Wituram Jouzy (one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools). Being a Series of Articles reviewing Mr. Ruskin’s 
Opinions on Education, with some Extracts from his Writings. 
Feap. 8vo, 180 pp., cloth, 2s. net. [Now ready. 








BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


THE HARBOURS OF ENGLAND. 
With the 12 Illustrations made expressly for the Work by 
the late J. W. M. Turner, R.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The Plates used in this Edition have been reproduced in Photogravure from 
specially selected impressions of the Engravings in the first issue. 


There will be 250 Large-Paper Copies on Hand-made Paper, with India 
Proofs of the Plates, large post 8vo, 16s. 


, The Work, which has been out of print since 1877, will contain an Introduc- 
tion by T. J, WISE, [About end of November, 


LETTERS TO A COLLEGE 
FRIEND, 1840 to 1845. 


Including an Essay on “Death before Adam Fell.” Crown 
Svo, 210 pp., cloth, 4s. [Now ready. 


VERONA, and other Lectures. Delivered 
principally at the Royal and London Institutions between 
1870 and 1883. Illustrated with Frontispiece in Colour and 
11 Photogravure Plates from Drawings by the Author. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 15s, [Now ready. 


RUSKIN HOUSE, 156 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, 








OSCOOD, McILVAINE & CO0.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.—The SIXTH EDITION is in the press. 


TRILBY 


By GEORGE du MAURIER, 
Author of “ Peter Ibbetson.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
R . ATHEN ZUM.—* The story will give great delight to the mejority of its 
readers,” 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—"'‘ Trilby’ moves us to the depths by her inscrutable 
fascination.” 
LOUISE JORDAN MILN’S NEW BOOK ON CHINA AND JAPAN. 


WHEN WE WERE STROLLING 
PLAYERS IN THE EAST. 


With 28 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth ornamental, 16s. 


Spectator.—* This is a book of travel of real novelty as well as of genuine 
attraction. All sorts of places and all sorts of natives give occasion for much 
pleasant description, for a keen eye for oddities is a main charm of the book...... 
Her spirit of fun is at times fairly mutinous and infectious, as such fun must be, 
and she has the actor’s gift of working up her chapters dramatically.” 

Atheneum.—“ Brightly written, clever, and delightful.” 





NOW READY, IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON JAPAN 
Y A RESIDENT ENGLISHMAN. 


GLIMPSES oF 
UNFAMILIAR JAPAN. 


By LAFCADIO HEARN, Author of “ The French West Indies,” 
2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 


Daily News.—“ It is without doubt the most delightfal book of its kind since 
the publication of Mitford’s ‘Tales of Old Japan,’ nearly a quarter of a century 
ago. None of the writers who have tried it—and many have done it—have 
succeeded, as Mr, Hearn has, in conveying to the Western imagination a really 
living impression of the external aspect of Japan.” 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL. 


ALL THAT WAS POSSIBLE. 


Being the Record of a Summer in the Life of 
Mrs. Sibyl Crofts, Comedian. 
By HOWARD OVERING STURGIS, Author of “Tim.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Glasgow Herald.—‘* Written with great cleverness and epigrammatic power.” 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LENA’S PICTURE.” 


HELEN’S ORDEAL. 


By Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. Second Edition shortly. 
Spectator.— A very delightful tale, delightful because the subject is so fresh 
and original, and so full of a noble idealism. We can honestly say that both 


* Lena's Picture’ and ‘ Helen’s Ordeal’ are at least as attractive for their golden 
atmosphere as for their delineation of character.” 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “A NEW ENGLAND NUN.” 


PEMBROKE. By Mary E. Wilkins, Author 
of * Jane Field,” *‘ Young Lucretia,” &c. [Third Edition. 


Times,—** Miss Mary Wilkins has fairly surpassed her predecessors in this 
kind of fiction.” 
Spectator.—“ This is the gem of Miss Wilkins’s very remarkable productions.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES.” 


LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES. A Set of Tales. 


By Tuomas Harpy, Author of “ A Group of Noble Dames.” 


[Fifth Edition. 
The MAIDEN’S PROGRESS. By Violet 
Hunt. Second Edition. 


AnprEw Lane in the Illustrated Lond.n News.“ Miss Hunt’s powerful 
satire.” 

Literary World. —“ That Miss Hunt is among the most brilliant of the 
successes of the day no one who reads her ‘ Maiden’s Progress’ will deny.” 


FOR HONOUR and LIFE. By William 


WEsTALL. Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 
Spectator.—" A capital book, full of thrilling incidents,” 


MUSIC HATH CHARMS. A Novel. By 


V. Munro-Ferevson, Author of “ Betsy.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
[Second Edition, 
*** Music hath Charms ’—but not, I fancy, more 
Than those pees by each delightful page 
Bound ’neath this title."—From The Gentlewoman, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOVE ON A MORTAL LEASE.” 


THE JOURNEY OF 
HIGH HONOUR. 


By 0. SHAKESPEAR. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s,6d. [This day, 


UNINITIATED. 


By ISABEL FRY. Cloth, gilt top, 2s, 6d. [This day. 
A Series of Chapters on Child-Life, revealing the Child’s Point of View. 


NOTE.—An interesting LIST of NEW BOOKS, ranging in price 
from 1s. to Five Guineas, post-free on application to any 
part of the World. 


London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 45 Albemarle St., W. 
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aSBISTER and 


By Phil Robinson. 


BIRDS OF THE WAVE AND WOODLAND, By 


Purt Rosinson, Author of “The Poets’ Birds,” &c. With 50 Illustrations (several full-page) : 


Charles Whymper. cane 
By Professor Flint. ays, 


By Rozertr Fut, D.D., LL.D., &., 


Divinity, Edinburgh University, Author of “ Theism,” “ Agnosticism,” &c. 
By the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll. 


TEN-MINUTE SERMONS. By the Rev. W. Rozrrsoy 


Nicott, M.A., LL.D., Editor of ‘The Expositor’s Bible,” &c, [Just published, 
(Vol. XV. in “ The Gospel and the Age” Series.) 


By A. E. Blanchard. 


TWENTY LITTLE MAIDENS. 4 Story-Book for the 


Young. By Amy E. Buancuarp. With 16 Full-page Illustrations by Ida Waugh. [Just published, 


Professor of 
[In a few days, 3 


By Canon Knox Little. 


LABOUR AND SORROW. ‘Sermons on Some Aspects of 


Human Life. By the Rev. W. J. Knox Lirriz, M.A., Canon of Worcester Cathedral. 
(Vol. XII. in “The Gospel and the Age” Series.) [Just published. 


By Professor Dillon. 


Studies on the Books of Job and Ecclesiastes. By Professor E. J. Ditton. [In the press, 


By Alexander Gordon. 


NORTHWARD HO! Stories of Carglen. 


Gorpon, Author of “The Folks 0’ Carglen,” &c. With a Frontispiece. 


By the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. 


ESSENTIAL CHRISTIANITY. And other Sermons. By 


the Rev. Huau Price Huauss, M.A., Author of “ Social Christianity,” &c. [Ready this day, 
(Vol. XIII. in “ The Gospel and the Age” Series.) 


GOOD WORDS VOLUME, 1894, 


Edited by Donatp Mactxop, D.D., one of H.M.’s Chaplains, and containing :— 


’ e 
S. BARING-GOULD’S New Serial Story, KITTY ALONE, 
SHORT STORIES by—BRET HARTE, | L, B. WALFORD, | LANOE FALCONER, 
W. E. NORRIS, W. CLARK RUSSELL, And others, 
And Articles by 
The Bishop of Winchester, Sir R. 8. Ball, LL. D., Sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P., The Dean of York, Sir William H. Flower, 
LL.D., The Dean of Gloucester, Archdeacon Sinclair, D.D., Justin McCarthy, M. P., “ Shirley,” John Hunter, D.D., George 
Matheson, D.D., Katharine Hinkson, William Canton, Augustus Jessopp, D.D., the Editor, &c., &c, 
With over 300 Illustrations by 

Gordon Browne, Alexander Ansted, Lockhart Bogle, W. H. Overend, A. J, Goodman, Oharles Whymper, F. H. Townsend, 
Herbert Railton, and others. [November 16th, 


GOOD CHEER, 1894 


(the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of “GOOD WORDS ”), containing :— 
The Minister’s Dog, | An Emigrant. A Strange Expiation. 
By MaarRTEN MAARTENS, By Katuarine TyNan-HInKSON, By GEOFFREY WINTERWOOD, 


The Fool” of the Four Corners. | Robin Goodfeliow. 
y G. B. Burein. By Joun REID, 


= in Ambush. How He Came Out at the Other 

| By Epwin WHELPTON, Side. By Wituiam Canton. 
With numerous Illustrations by 

A. J. Goodman, H. R. Millar, W. D. Almond, F. Feller, C. E, Brock, and W. Thomas Smith. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE VOLUME, 1894, 


Edited by the Rey. Brensamin Wavau, Author of “Sunday Evenings with My Children,” "hey 
and containing :— 


ANNIE §. SWAN’S New Serial Story, A LOST IDEAL, 


And Articles by 
Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., Precentor Venables, M.A., Professor J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., Canon Atkinson, D.O.L., Rev. 
Professor H.C. Shuttleworth, M.A., Julia Wedgwood, Canon T. Toignmouth Shore, M. ‘Ans L. T. Meade, Professor W. T. 
Gairdner, M.D., Willam Wright, D. D., Cavon Liddell, M.A., J. Monro Gibson, D.D., R. F. Horton, D.D.,, Professor T. M. 
Lindsay, D.D., GF. Pentecost, D.D., the Editor, &c., &e. 
With 12 Coloured Plates and 200 Illustrations A 
Sir E, Burne-Jones, Fred Morgan, F, G, Kitton, 0. E, Brock, C. W. Wyllie, A. S. Boyd, and others, 
[November 16th. 


By ALEXANDER 
[Newt week, 


By JoHN Davipson. 
By ALEXANDER GORDON, 


[November 27th, 





G. F. Watts, R.A., 


PATHS OF PEACE, 1894 


(the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of “THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE”), containing :— 
A GREAT INDISCRETION. A New Complete Story. 


By Eve.xn Everett-GreeEn, Author of ‘‘ The Doctcr’s Dozen,” &c, Llustrated by James Greig. 
[November 27th. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


hy A ocd 

With the “Sexctator” of Saturday, November 17th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication, 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


UROPE has lost a bulwark of her peace. Alexander III. 
died peacefully in his chair at 2 o’clock on Thursday. 
The Emperor’s giant strength resisted the disease to the 
last; and he was conscious to the end, taking the sacraments 
and uttering farewells to his family, nearly all of whom were 
gathered round him as he expired. The grief of his subjects 
is deep and sincere ; for though intensely autocratic, the late 
Czar was also intensely Russian ; and some of his worst acts, 
such as the persecution of the Jews, increased, rather than 
diminished, his internal popularity. We have endeavoured 
elsewhere to indicate his true character, and need only say 
here that he was devoted to two ends—the “ Russification ” 
of his vast dominion, and the maintenance of peace. He 
succeeded fully in the latter object, and though not a 
great man, probably did more for the world’s happiness 
than if he had been, Personally, his position and his destiny 
offered a terrible contrast. He suffered from the hereditary 
melancholy of his house, and unlike many of his forefathers 
never drank to relieve it; he lived his life under the shadow 
of imminent assassination ; and except his wife, and a brother 
who was seldom with him, he had no intimate friends. The 
mistress who has cheered and debased the life of every pre- 
vious Ozar, was never sought by Alexander III. He lived on 
. lonely man, crushed by a task too big for him; but working 
at it every day, and in the end reaping a great though now 
@ useless reward. Three great democracies at least are sor- 
rowing for an autocrat. 








The oath of allegiance was at once taken by the Imperial 
family, and by all Generals present, to the Cesarewitch as 
Nickolas II., and hosts of rumours about renunciations and 
palace intrigues are thus brought to nought. The contem- 
Plated marriage of the new Sovereign is delayed, and the 
Princess Alix returns to Hesse, but there is no evidence of 
any breach of the engagement, which, so far as appears, will, 
when a decent period has elapsed, be followed by a marriage. 
The character of the new Czar, who was born on May 6th, 
1868, is still an unknown quantity, but it seems to be believed 
mm Russia that he is a lighter man than his father; that he 
trasts M. de Witte, the Finance Minister, rather than M. 


In transmitting the great news to London, the Daily News 
beat the Foreign Office, the Russian Embassy, and all the 
morning papers. That is satisfactory; because the trans- 
mission of news is the first function ‘of the English Presse, 
and it has recently been shamefully baffled. The semi- 
civilised nations now at war have succeeded in making that 
“resource of civilisation” look a little ridiculous. Not one 
newspaper telegram from the Far East is worth sixpence till 
it is confirmed; and half the official confirmation is generally 
false. 


The Nihilists, one would think, would have hoped some- 
thing from a new reign, even if they did not pity the Sovereign 
who has been in the most direct sense their victim. Ap- 
parently, however, the temptation to shock mankind by re- 
vealing a pitilessness deeper than that of any Czar has 
overmastered the little judgment they possess, and they have 
chosen the moment of the Czar’s death for a revolting pro- 
clamation. In it they style Alexander III. a hangman and an 
assassin ; brand his doctors as “ venal;” warn the Cesarewitch 
that he is face to face with an inflexible will; denounce all 
Liberals as slaves; and declare their intention of “ provoking,” 
as well as applauding, the blows of destiny. They are mad, 
as well as bad. If they could destroy the whole race of Rurik, 
they would only band over Russia to military chiefs, who for 
their own protection must be harder even than the Romanoffs. 
It is the most terrible of thoughts, but a taint of true medical 
insanity seems to have entered into some of the extreme 
factions, which comes out whenever a great event intensifies 
mental excitement. 


Another considerable change has occurred in the personnel 
of Europe. Under circumstances described at length else- 
where, the German Emperor has decided that, as the Chan- 
cellor, Count Caprivi, and the Prussian Premier, Count 
Eulenberg, could not agree, both had better send in their 
resignations. This was accordingly done, and on Monday 
Prince Hohenlohe, Stadtholder, or as we should say, Viceroy, 
of the Reichsland—the official name of Alsace-Lorraine—was 
appointed to both offices. He is a great Catholic noble of 
seventy-five, unusually rich; has had unusual experience, 
both of diplomacy and governing; and agrees with the 
Emperor that the Socialists must be fought both by laws of 
repression and by measures for raising the general standard 
of comfort. The Conservatives are delighted at the fall of 
Count Caprivi, though disappointed at the removal of 
Count Eulenberg, and they have made submission to the 
Emperor, who, it is said, hopes to unite them and the Catholic 
Centre in support of his new Bills. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether the Conservatives, who are as nearly ruined 
as our own squires, will remain loyal without some more 
duties upon articles of food. They are devoted to the 
Monarchy, they say, but they must have some rent. The 
change effected by the new appointments is generally treated 
here as a little coup d’état dictated by wilfulness, but we 





have tried to show on another page that it is sensible enough. 
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We suppose the news of the week from the Far East is | they been given a majority at all equal to so Rigantic a task 


approximately true, and if true, it is important. The Japanese 
have entered China at two points. One army, under Marshal 
Yamagata, has crossed the Yaloo, and has captured a Chinese 
fortification, defended, say the Japanese, by sixteen thousand 
men, without a blow. The Chinese soldiers, thinking them- 
selves surrounded, evacuated the place, and fled to another 
fortification fifty miles further on, throwing away many rifles 
in their haste. Another army, fifteen thousand strong, sent 
direct from Japan under Count Oyama, has landed at a point 
some thirty miles from Port Arthur, and either is attacking 
or intends to attack that arsenal. The Japanese move with un- 
explained slowness, and it is said that the fear of winter, which 
was expected to hurry them, is not entertained. On the con- 
trary, says one Japanese of station now in Europe, excessive 
cold has been anticipated, and will help the Japanese, for the 
frost will render the whole country passable for artillery and 
commissariat stores. That is a clever statement, and is known 
to be true of Southern Russia; but how about the Corean 
snowfall? Dragging guns over plains 3ft. deep in snow is a 
process demanding steam-traction engines, and the Japanese 
can hardly have built, much less sent, such heavy tools. If 
they did not care about life, they could get on; but they 
cannot waste their drilled men. 


If one could believe the bulletins from Shanghai and 
Tientsin, the news about the Emperor of China would be 
exceedingly curious. His Majesty, who has will and a temper, 
is exceedingly displeased at the course events have taken in 
the war, and is trying hard to discover some remedy. Now 
he has a General or two degraded; then he summons ali the 
Viceroys to Pekin, to give him counsel; and again, he orders 
up more troops from the South, who do not come, because 
their pay has been stolen. His last and most sensible device 
has been to send for Captain Hannecken, the German 
engineer, and ask him how the Army is to be reformed. We 
fancy, from a careful reading of all the telegrams, that 
the unlucky monarch is really alarmed, that he tries hard 
to improve matters and make a fight for his throne, 
but that he is hampered by profound ignorance of all 
military matters, and indeed of most that goes on within 
his Empire. The Court jealousy of any First Minister or 
Chancellor of the Empire, which is now traditional, evidently 
works mischief in a crisis like the present, the Emperor being 
thrown back upon standing Committees whose first preoccu- 
pation is to prevent him from actually ruling. Even if he 
found a great man to advise him, there would be no recog- 
nised place for him, and all the Yamens would plot to secure 
his downfall. The scene is the more bewildering because 
there is no unreality in the authority of the Emperor, who 
would be obeyed if he ordered the execution of half the 
Ministry. 

Lord Rosebery made his great speech on the struggle with 
the Lords at Bradford last Saturday. He intimated that the 
existence of the present Parliament would probably be short, 
in consequence of the veto placed by an “ irresponsible Second 
Chamber ” on al] the Irish measures which the Administration 
were pledged to carry. Yet, though he made the policy of 
the Lords on Irish questions the chief ground of quarrel with 
the Lords, he intimated his belief that the appeal to the 
people would be made not on those Irish questions, but on the 
inconvenience of a Second Chamber which has only 30 Liberals 
out of 560 Members. This was the strongest part of his speech. 
If the country returned 100, or 200, or 300, or 400, or 500, or 
600 Liberals to the next House of Commons, the number of 
Liberals in the House of Lords would be just what it is— 
namely thirty—in all these cases alike. The opinion of the 
country could not be in the least degree reflected in the Lords. 
Whether the Commons contained only 1 per cent. of Liberals 
or 100 per cent., the House of Lords would still contain 5 per 
cent., no less and no more,—and that was not a state of things 
to fill Lord Rosebery with cordial feelings towards his own 
House. On the contrary, it was a state of things to make the 
House of Lords repulsive to him. And Bradford, therefore, 
might trust him on the strength of the principle, “Set a Peer 
to catch a Peer.” 


Lord Rosebery went on to defend the Government against 
the attacks levelled at them for not attacking the House of 
Lords sooner. They had, he said, received “no mandate ” 


Before any effective attack could be deliver 

much delay and preparation, like Wollington’s cores aut be 
the position of Torres Vedras, before he advanced s On of 
Napoleon’s armies. He proposed to begin the campai ; 
passing a resolution in the House of Commons, to ie by 
that that House is undoubtedly the predominant th es 
in the legislative partnership with the Lords, No te 
of the House of Commons (Conservative though he mi he 
be) would ever venture to expunge such a resolution fro 
the books of the House. Then would follow an - bis 
to the country to support the Government in reducing 
the House of Lords to subordination, though it would not 
take place immediately (for the Commons must no} ~ 
punished for the sins of the Lords); and the appeal would 
be made on that issue expressly, for power to fetter and 
restrain the Lords from embarrassing and impeding the 
legislation of the Lower House, as it has lately done, What 
the new restraints and fetters were to be, Lord Roge 
did not even hint. All he suggested was that ag the 
Commons have already bound their kings in chaing, they 
shall now proceed to fetter their nobles “ with links of iron,” 


Lord Salisbury replied at Edinburgh on Tuesday to Lord 
Rosebery’s speech of Saturday at Bradford. Lord Salisbury 
agrees with Mr. John Redmond that the House of Lords 
question is a very big red-herring drawn across the scent of 
Irish Home-rule, and when a politician who desires to resist a 
given policy agrees with a politician who passionately desires 
to promote it, as to the true drift of any sudden politica} 
interruption of this kind, we may feel pretty sure that there 
is a good deal of truth in their common interpretation of its 
meaning. Lord Salisbury remarked that Caligula was credited 
with the benevolent wish that all Romans had but one neck, 
in order that he might sever it at a single blow. Ina meta. 
phorical sense Lord Salisbury attributed the same kind of 
wish to Lord Rosebery—namely, that all the great Conserv 
tive interests of the country had but one neck, which he conld 
sever by abolishing the House of Lords. The extraordinmy 
dwindling of the Gladstonian minority in the House of 
Lords from 51 to 30, between 1880 and 1894, in spite of the 
44 Gladstonian Peers created during the same period to 
replenish that minority, was due solely to the dismay with 
which quiet people viewed the succession of blows delivered 
by recent Gladstonian Governments against all sorts of sober 
institutions and thriving interests in this country. Under 
Lord Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston, the House of Lords 
often supported the Liberal Government against the attacks 
of the Tory Opposition. 


Lord Salisbury also pointed out that the new red-herring 
of agitation against the Lords will effectually divert public 
attention and public interest from the various social measures 
which are most likely to improve the condition of the masses, 
—from old-age pensions, from the improvement of the houses 
of the labouring classes, from the regulation of the hours of 
labour, and other changes of that class. He reproached the 
Gladstonians with never being able to make use of their 
political machinery, however recently it might have been 
repaired and improved, since they could never satisfy them- 
selves that some great further alteration is not wanted before 
they can be content to put it to its intended use. The use ot 
a Second Chamber is to check abrupt and capricious exper! 
ments which have not been well-considered, and the only 
offences of the House of Lords have consisted in the checking 
of such experiments till the people show conclusively that they 
have made up their minds to try them. In other words, the 
House of Lords is blamed for doing exactly what it was 
created to do. 


On Tuesday Lord Rosebery received the freedom of the 
City of Bristol, and unveiled a statue of Burke, presented to 
the town by Sir W. H. Wills. In accepting the freedom Lord 
Rosebery sang the praises of the Town Council as against the 
House of Commons. His audience, however, seemed uncol- 
vinced, for they laughed, though no joke was intended. 
Probably, at the back of their minds, was the feeling of “sou 
grapes.” In unveiling the statue Lord Rosebery showed 
that he knows the secret of Burke’s character, namely, 
that he loved reform and hated revolution. “He lov 

reform because he hated revolution. He hated revolu- 





from the electorates to reform the House of Lords, nor had 


tion because he loved reform. He regarded revolution 45 
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er eS . 
ible enemy of that large, ateady, persistent, 
the sr° separ that he loved, and because by its indiscrimi- 
moderate Jence it provoked indiscriminate reaction. And, on 
nating haga he regarded reform not merely as good in 
the me as tending by its action to prevent and anticipate 
ited, bo rs of revolution.” It was a strange irony that Lord 
cs sa hould have come hot from his Bradford speech to 
Rosebery * this panegyric. He should not have forgotten 
ee aks lack of the sense of justice. He was a great 
ag even when most in the right, the word justice had 
man, bat, him. The notion that you must be just 


“ ning to 
~" ra ane seemed to him like palliating crime. 
ev 


French Chamber on Tuesday passed a highly charac. 





— yote. It is a cardinal principle with Continental 
pc that election by universal suffrage acts as bap- 


: supposed to act,—wiping out all previous sins. 
yea ay cae oe is elected a Deputy is at once released, 
iif he is convicted during a Session, he cannot be im. 
= ned until it is over. The obligation of representing 
in all other duties to the State. There is, however, it 
pe seem, one exception to this rule, and that is the Con- 
‘ntion, M. Mirman, Deputy for Rheims, has been ordered 
pg his regiment, and on his refusal to obey, has been 
tiaheted with military law. His friends, therefore, brought 
the matter before the Chamber, demanding to know whether 
the Minister of War could override universal suffrage. The 
Radicals and Socialists supported M. Mirman with fary, 
declaring that they saw in the question a threat to strike a 
coup d’état ; but the Chamber was unwilling to quarrel with 
the Army, and decided by 397 votes to 215 that military duty, 
though it could not abolish, did suspend the right of sitting 


in the Chamber. 


The reception of M. Francis Kossuth in Budapest is re- 
garded as an incident of some importance. He has gone there 
from Italy to reside; and on October 28th was welcomed by 
large crowds of citizens and some twenty Members of Parlia- 
ment. Like his father, he is an ardent Separatist, and believes 
that Hungary will never be happy until every tie with Austria, 
except the common Monarch, has been broken. He does not, 
however, advocate revolution; but hopes to convince the 
Sovereign, whose constitutional position he, unlike Louis 
Kossuth, accepts. There is, we fancy, no doubt that his view 
is popular in Hungary, but the popularity is rather of the 
public-meeting kind. Grave Hungarians are well aware of 
the danger of divided foreign policy, and of splitting up the 
Army, while all Magyars must be conscious that in a separate 
Hungary the Slavs would ultimately rule. Still, it is to be 
noted that in Hungary, as in Norway and Ireland, the un- 
reflecting majority prefers the gratification of national vanity 
to the counsels of grave sense. It should be added that in 
Austria,as in Great Britain, there is a party which thinks 
that, under the Onion, something too much is always conceded 
to Hungary. She always comes off best in any financial dis- 
pute, though, unlike Ireland, she is the more prosperous of 
the two partners in the dual State. 


The nominations for the London School Board Elections 
have been made this week, though it is hoped that on Tuesday 
a good many withdrawals may be announced so as to attenuate 
the waste of competitive energy. The elections, when they 
come off, nearly three weeks hence (on November 22nd), will 
simply decide whether average parents do or do not want 
their children to be taught those views of Christianity in 
which the Anglican Church and the greater number of 
Dissenters agree. The Progressives wish to let the school- 
masters and schoolmistresses “spend everybody’s money in 
teaching nobody’s religion,” as Mr. Diggle, the Chairman 
of the School Board, epigrammatically puts it, while the 
followers of Mr. Diggle wish to insist that teachers who 
cannot agree in teaching the prevailing views of the nature 
and work of Christ should give up the religious lesson into 
other hands. We shall soon know what the parents of London 
children really wish their children to learn. We believe it 
will prove to be the higher notion of Christ’s nature and 
work. At all events, it is certain that the attempt to represent 
the majority on the present School Board as being indifferent 
to the thoroughness of the secular teaching so long as the 
religious teaching is orthodox, is a grave and most unworthy 
‘mputation on their educational theory and practice. 





Mr. Griffith Boscawen does good service by calling attention 
in Wednesday’s Times to a speech on the Navy, made by Mr. 
Thomas Ellis, the chief Gladstonian Whip, at Atherton, on 
October 22nd. After accusing the Duke of Westminster and 
other rich people of opposing the Budget in order to escape 
having to pay for the increase of the Navy, he is reported to 
have said :—“ Suppose London was at the mercy of the enemy. 
A miner in Atherton would not be ruined; he would have the 
same property as before,—his hands and the energy of his body. 
But it would be far otherwise with the Duke of Westminster. 
His sixteen millions would very soon dwindle down to one or 
two millions.” To teach the working men of this country 
that they are not concerned in the work of national protec- 
tion, is criminal folly. There is no other word for it. 


The momentous question, Why do cats always fall on their 
feet? has been asked and answered by the French Academy 
of Sciences, after many experiments and much instantaneous 
photographing of cats in the air. M. Maurice Levy gave a 
mathematical demonstration that the cat can, by certain 
movements of its body, turn round in the air without any 
external assistance. His theorem is,—“ A natural system can 
pivot on and by itself if certain of its points have, in com- 
parison with others, such a degree of liberty as to describe 
curves without hampering the movement of the other points of 
the system.” That has a fine air of science; but we confess 
we find more comfort in the gymnast who writes to the Temps : 
—“ Just as an acrobat,” he says, “turns a somersault in the air 
by pressing his chin on his breast and his knees on his thorax, 
thus making his centre of gravity pass from one point to 
another, so the cat, a born acrobat, is equally expert.” Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling must give us a new jungle story showing 
how the cat took to amusing the beasts and birds of the 
forest by a variety entertainment, and so obtained her nine 
lives. 


New Zealand has been afflicted by a great shipping disaster. 
An inter-Colonial steamer, the ‘ Wairarapa,’ a ship of two 
thousand tons, was sailing from Sydney for Auckland, when, 
on the night of October 27th, she struck on Great Barrier 
Island, near that port, and went to pieces. There were 
180 passengers on board, and some of them tried to 
escape by the boats; but the boats were swamped, and 
in a few minutes the vessel itself lurched over and flung 
those on deck by scores into the sea. They had life-belts, but 
they were for the most part dashed to pieces against the 
rocks; and it was not till some hours had elapsed that 
two sailors were able to swim ashore and fasten lines, by 
holding on to which some passengers escaped. It is certain that 
111 of them were drowned, besides 23 of the crew, including 
the captain, and others may yet succumb to their injuries, 
and to the effects of thirty hours of exposure, often in night- 
dresses, on the rocks. In the completeness and suddenness 
of the ruin this disaster has seldom been paralleled, no one 
on board, from the captain downwards, having had even an 
idea of danger. 


On Friday week, at a special meeting, the London County 
Council considered the Report of the Licensing Committee. 
The chief struggle was over the Empire Theatre, where the 
Committee recommended the grant of a license subject to the 
abolition of the promenade. This decision the licensees refused 
to accept, and appealed to the Council. On the merits we do 
not care to express an opinion; but we have given elsewhere 
our reasons for believing that the Council was, under the 
circumstances, quite right to support the Committee. To 
have done otherwise would have encouraged the notion that 
the Council could be coerced by agitation from outside,—a 
most dangerous notion in the caseof any publicbody. Before 
leaving the subject, we must express our deep regret that the 
supporters of the Empire Theatre should have used the 
language they did use in regard to Mrs. Ormiston Chant, the 
chief opponent of the license. We have no sympathy with 
Mrs. Chant’s clumsy method of agitation; but she is clearly 
quite sincere and well-meaning, and to attack her as she has 
been attacked is monstrous. A woman should be treated 
decently, even by those to whom her ideas seem silly or 
fanatical. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2¢) were on Friday, 101}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——e 
THE DEATH OF THE CZAR. 


ers melancholy scene at Livadia, so instructive in the 


contrast it presented between earthly grandeur and 


earthly equality in the presence of disease, has ended as 


from the first all experts have recognised that it must end. 
Bright’s disease, though often arrested for years, is mortal 
after a certain stage has been reached ; and there has not 


been, from the beginning, any hope among men of science 
for the Czar. His splendid physique resisted long; but 


blood-poisoning set in, and on Thursday Alexander ITI. 


of Russia passed away. His has been a strange fate among 
monarchs. Not an able man, even in his own opinion, and 
not a philanthropic one; in essence, indeed, more like a 
hard-tempered Squire than any King in history, it has 


been his lot, though he himself was one of the un- 


happiest of mankind, to protect the happiness of Europe 
for thirteen years; and to hear, as he lay dying in the 
Crimea, that splendid service acknowledged by a universal 
chorus of sympathy and approval. The dominant section 
of the human race is sighing audibly for his fate. We 


cannot recall a more wonderful instance of revulsion in 
popular feeling. During the whole of his reign in health, 


Alexander III. had been a kind of bogey to the Liberal 


masses, and had been cursed in all languages as the repre- 
sentative man of despotism, the persecutor of Jews, 
Catholics, and Russian Nonconformists, the gloomy 
prisoner of Gatschina who threatened by his mere exist- 
ence the civilisation of the world. Even the catastrophe 
of Borki, when the Czar, saved by what his subjects deemed 
a miracle, stepped from his carriage amidst the dead and 
dying, all innocent but all slain in order to reach his life, 


scarcely changed the sullen current of public feeling, which 


nevertheless, when once a mortal illness had struck him, grew 


suddenly clear and bright. The Czar being once reduced 
to human proportions by a calamity common to mankind, 


all Europe recognised the truth, acknowledged in him the 
strong peacemaker of the age, and perceived as by a flash 


that even in the worst incidents of his career he had been 
acting up to his light, and striving, as he thought, to 
carry to its destination the heavy burden with which, as 
he believed, the Almighty had been pleased to weigh him 
down. Oppressed with a task too onerous for his powers, 


moving always amidst assassins, himself by temperament 


a depressed man, who thirsted for the joys of the common 
life, which, except for moments at Copenhagen, he could 
never taste, indolent by habit of body, and possibly 


only brave when he could see a duty, he toiled on year 


after year in his fortress palace, working day by day 
like any barrister in practice, resisting all influences 
confronting all dangers, fixedly determined on two ends 











—to make Russia Slav and not German, and to keep th¢) 





















eace of the world. How far he succeeded in the forme 
bject none but Russians can say, and even they will giv 
o certain answer; but his success in attaining the secon 
s attested by the voices of twenty nations, who, thoug 
nly one of them is friendly to his country, cry loudl 
s they hear of his departure, that a protector h 
isappeared. The acknowledgment is as universal 
t is sincere; it comes from those who know as we 
ps from the millions; and it is a wonderful tribute t 
offered at the grave of a man whose station, a 
ell as his apparent nature, made him the embodime 
f all from which modern Europe is revolting. A piti- 
less autocrat, a rigid pietist, a narrow foe of Western 
rogress, a man who had done no great act, thought 
o great thought, advanced no great cause, Alexander III 
till passes to his grave amidst the blessings of a hun- 
red millions of men, not one of whom was his subject, 
r in any way his worshipper. So keen is the feeling, 
that it is a pleasure to entire nations to believe that 
he dying Czar knew of it at the last, and that it 
oothed for him the mental pangs caused by a disease of 
hich perhaps the worst peculiarity is, that it breaks 
he spring even in the temperament of the gay. Despot 
cause it was his duty, persecutor for conscience’ 
ke, bigot from humble fear of God, modern society 
hich sees all these drawbacks in his character, still 
arts with the unhappy Czar as with a friend who hal 
been in the greatest crisis of its life also a benefactor. If 
his courtiers wished to write above his tomb strong words 


of eulogy, yet absolutely true, they woul ea, 
“ Alexander ITI., pardoned in considerstins ea Upon it, 
plebiscite of mankind.” vice by g 
It is useless to discuss the scene aro i 
though the world is discussing it with hentia bedside, 
The secret, if there is one, is well kept; and h 
Nicholas II. ever contemplated renunciation or whose 
the rumours of that improbable act arose from a ether 
intrigue ; why the Princess Alix was summoned to Livaas 
and why, being summoned, the marriage wag ala 
why the family council was gathered from all Euro ved ; 
what was the dilemma dreaded, will probably e a 
unknown for at least a generation. Official Russians a 
every story from Livadia is a lie; and it is not mi 
probable, but certain, that no story coming from ther 
whatever its kind, contains more than half a tran? 
Nor is it of much more use to discuss the ¢ 
of the man whose character has suddenly become 
vitally important to Europe. The future must rey 5 
as it will also greatly modify, that strong factor ; 
the future problem; and it is more useful to point to 
that at first the new Sovereign will not be th; re 
of Europe, but of himself and Russia. It igs no crown 
of gold that he takes up, but one of dagger-pointg 
all pressing downwards towards his head. He has to 
decide first of all, as his father had to decide, what he 
will do with the Nihilists,—whether, in fact, he will def 
them, or by wise concessions melt away the basis pa 
which rests their evil power. Fortunately for him 
he is freer than his father was. A greater man than 
Alexander III. would probably have countersigned the 
decree prepared by his father, Alexander IL, summoning g 
“Grand Mir,” or representative Council, not to legislate 
but to deliberate and advise; but it is not to be denied 
that the act, had he performed it, would have shaken eye 
throne in Europe. It would have been read by a 
Anarchists and Nihilists as a victory for their policy of 
terror. This consideration was strongly pressed from 
Berlin and Vienna, and unhappily it prevailed, the con. 
sequences being for the Czar thirteen years of misery and 
a premature death. This form of pressure will not be 
experienced by the new Sovereign, who has moreover 
the great advantage of knowing, from the experience 
of his cousin at Berlin, that it is quite possible to 
intrust certain powers to a Parliament, and yet remain ths 
unquestioned head of the executive. Russia is not ready 
for representative government, but there is no reason to 
doubt that an elected council deliberating in public would 
remedy many of the worst abuses in the Empire, and 
terminate that feeling of despair among the educated, 
which, and not popular discontent, is the moving cause of 
Nihilism. Local tyrants would be afraid of the free 
speech which must be conceded to such a Council, and it 
would, moreover, be able to make suggestions about the 
economic situation which the officials, even if they under. 
stand it, will never press upon the Czar. Unhappily it 
is of this very free speech that the great men of Russia 
are afraid, not only because the universal silence protec 
their power, but because from long habitude they hav 
become even more sensitive to criticism than the majorit 
of Continental personages. Even to many Englishme 
the distinction between critical comment and person 
insult is hardly perceptible; and to the great folk of t 
Continent, and especially the great soldiers, it is not 
ceptible at all. They rage under it as if their honour 



















been aspersed. Their timidity need not, however, aff 
the Czar, who will remain, as the German Emperor doe 
exempt from public criticism within his own dominions 
and the true point for him, as patriot and Romanoff, t 
consider is, to put it plainly, this. Is it not worse for hi 
dynasty and his country that he and his successors, wh 
are on the hypothesis to remain the sources of all g 
for Russia, should remain under a terror like that exerci 
by the Nihilists, than that they should bear the annoyanced 
which would, no doubt, follow a régime of comparatively frea 
speech ? We cannot, we confess, feel a doubt as to th 

laccurate reply. There will be annoyance, perhaps bitte 
\annoyance, especially at first, when the silence of generation 
‘is broken, and everything done in Russia is discussed as } 
is in Germany ; but it is simply impossible that a famil 

should remain for generations under the curse of sac 

terror as the Nihilists inflict, without deterioration 0 
some kind, both physical and mental! Either the 





Czars will grow nervous or they will grow “7 
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’ being fatal to ea Ang eae 
Le : wers confided to their hands. 
of the Bs sca continue, as we believe it must 
the a generations yet, Russia needs wise, firm, 
a yt all, calm Sovereigns; and the present posi- 
and hich is one of never-ending battle between the 
ton and his police and a band of fanatical assassins, 
Soe ily destructive alike of wisdom, firmness, and 
a” saat equanimity. To terminate this situation seems 
ee Pe the first duty of a new Sovereign of Russia ; 
ot it can be terminated without concessions which 
pte end only in anarchy, the necessary steps should be 
me, before any chill falls on the freshness of the new 
po ‘As an act of free grace from a young ruler, they 
would be received with even exaggerated gratitude, and 
pcs we feel convinced, render it impossible for Nihilists 
pa ntinue their sinister activity. Their moral foothold 
. ald be gone at once, and without it they would bebetrayed 
base turn as other secret societies have been, 80 far as we 
a without an exception. At all events, this, and not 
the condition of Europe, will be the first preoccupation of 
ew Czar, who must feel, whatever his character, more 
ike a gladiator stepping into the arena, than an heir 
entering suddenly upon vast possessions. The sympathy 
of all Europe will go with him if he makes the effort, and 
in that sympathy there will be this help,—that if the 
Nihilists still menace, they will be isolated, not only in 
the public utterances, but in the secret thoughts of man- 
kind, At present the secret feeling of Europe—though it 
utterly condemns them—separates their cause from that 
of all other enemies of the human race, 
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LORD ROSEBERY ON THE LORDS. 


ORD ROSEBERY was perfectly successful in at least 

one part of his speech at Bradford,—that which in- 

sisted on the great difficulty of the task of “ dealing with 
the House of Lords” without the consent of the House of 
Lords. He did not indeed like to insist on the most 
important element in that difficulty, the equal division of 
the constituencies on the subject of the sins of the House 
of Lords, for had he made that too plain he would have 
greatly discouraged his own followers; but then it was 
hardly to his purpose, when he was undertaking one of 
the labours of a political Hercules, to make it quite clear 
to the people what an almost invincible difficulty he had 
to grapple with. If he had dwelt on the impossibility,— 
or something like impossibility,—of getting the constituen- 
cies to make up their hesitating mind on the merits of the 
two parties and give a sweeping majority to one of them, 
in face of the Irish demands, he would have gravely in- 
jured his own cause. What he wanted to do was to avail 
imself of the old jealousy of the people of having what 
ay, by a pleasing fiction, be called popular legislation, 
interfered with by a hereditary caste, without making it 
00 plain that the one issue at stake is the very critical 
ssue whether the so-called popular legislation is really 
opular at all. On the whole, we rather think that Lord 
osebery succeeded quite as well as any one could have 
expected; but then we do not happen to think that any 
reasonable person could have expected much in that 
direction. He showed the greatest tact in ignoring as 
ar as possible the true crux of the difficulty, namely, the 
fact that the people of this country at least, do not think 
\it popular legislation, but on the whole unpopular, which 
the House of Lords has so peremptorily condemned. And 
he showed the greatest tact in making the most of that 
very narrow majority for his own side of the controversy, 
by which Ireland has managed to turn the balance against 
‘the predominant partner,” and without drawing attention 
© its character and its minuteness. But after all, tact, 
though it is a useful and handy quality, is not the 
quality by which a great popular leader should be dis- 
tinguished, and it is the most conspicuous quality by 
hich Lord Rosebery is distinguished. He had to under- 
ke a crusade, and yet to conceal from his audience 
that there is far more popular indifference to the main 
object of the crusade, except among the Irish people, than 
there is popular enthusiasm for it. And he succeeded 
fairly well. But after all, succeeding fairly well in dis- 
gulsing the existence of popular apathy, is not quite the 
fame thing as succeeding to admiration in exciting a 
hurricane of enthusiasm. Lord Rosebery had to kindle 
great fervour of democratic passion, and he succeeded 








in whistling up a brisk little breeze of active party 
feeling. That was all he could reasonably expect, but 
then the very crux of the difficulty was that the fulfilment 
of reasonable expectations was not in the least to his pur- 
pose. We have said that Lord Rosebery showed his usual 
tact, but we must qualify even that assertion. His quota- 
tion from Lady Macbeth’s speech in the sleep-walking 
scene, was a singular blunder, one of those blunders in 
which the unconscious, the “ subliminal self,” of which we 
hear so much now, betrays the conscious self into saying 
“what one would rather have expressed otherwise.” He 
told his audience that the House of Commons would be 
moved to pass a resolution declaring the House of 
Commons the “predominant partner” in the Legislature. 
And then he went on to magnify the importance of that 
very ineffectual proceeding by saying that no future 
House of Commons, not even a Conservative House of 
Commons, would ever consent to expunge that resolution 
from its Order-book. Here his mind wandered to the 
great scene in which Lady Macbeth, when walking in 
her sleep, seeks in vain to still the gnawing remorse at 
her heart, and to wash the imaginary blood-stain from 
her hand, exclaiming, “Here’s the smell of the blood 
still; all the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this 
little hand.” Surely that was not an augury of good 
omen for Tord Rosebery’s purpose. Lady Macbeth 
recalls the deed by which she laid the blame of Duncan’s 
murder on the sleeping guards, a false accusation of which 
she can never expiate the guilt. Is that the association 
which naturally occurs to Lord Rosebery’s mind, when 
he wishes to lay the guilt of a death-blow to the old 
Constitution of England on the House of Lords rather 
than on the present Government ? 

Lord Rosebery was happier when he assured his 
audience that the veto of the Lords could never be taken 
away without depriving them of the power even to amend 
in Committee a Bill of which they had been obliged to 
accept the second reading; and declared that when the 
Employers’ Liability Bill came back as amended by the 
Lords, ‘‘ it stank in the nostrils of the House of Commons.” 
That was, however, a very strong expression, considering 
that the Lords’ amendment on the contracting-out clause 
was suggested by one which the Commons had only 
rejected by nineteen votes. That which was at first welcome 
to nearly half the House can be hardly said to stink 
in its nostrils. Even pledged followers of the Government 
had voted for that amendment, or something all but equiva- 
lent toit. It would be difficult to find in any constitutional 
proceedings a more reasonable course of action for a Second 
Chamber than to propose an amendment which had only 
been rejected in the House of Commons itself by a majority 
less than half the ordinary (very small) majority of which 
the Government could then boast. Lord Rosebery cannot 
even make his indictment against the House of Lords 
plausible without grossly exaggerating the character of 
the political offence on which he grounds his accusation. 

Whether Lord Rosebery’s extreme reserve as to the 
policy of the Government in relation to a Second Chamber 
was a proof of his tact or an evidence of his weakness, it 
would be difficult to decide, but we should ourselves 
describe it as partaking equally of both characteristics. 
It was a proof of his tact, because it is quite evident that 
he has formed no mature judgment,—hardly even a 
premature one,—on the point. It is an evidence of his 
weakness because he cannot expect to rouse enthusiasm 
in the country for a proposal to trust implicitly a 
Government which does not show any sign of having 
seriously approached a conviction as to the best mode 
of solving one of the most difficult of all political 
problems, with a free hand to decide it as they think 
best. Lord Rosebery gives us only three points by 
which to indicate the bias of his own mind. He hints 
pretty clearly that he would rather give up a Second 
Chamber altogether than tolerate our present House of 
Lords. He avows his reluctance to construct any power- 
ful Second Chamber at all approaching in weight the 
Senate of the United States. And he declares that he 
is in favour of some weak Second Chamber, though he 
throws something like ridicule on the notion of a Second 
Chamber without any but a temporary veto. That amounts 
to saying that, directly you get to the crux of the problem, 
Lord Rosebery does not even pretend to know what he 
wants, though he asks for a free hand. But a Minister 
who asks for a free hand, must at least show that he has . 
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considered carefully at what he is aiming, though not 
necessarily the means by which he hopes to attain it. We 
have not the least idea what Lord Rosebery is aiming at. 
Does he wish to have the name of a Second Chamber, but 
not the reality at all? If he said so, the country would say 
that he wished for a sham, and would scornfully refuse to 
give him a free hand. Does he wish for a Second Chamber 
which would be permitted to throw out any measure 
carried in the Commons by less than a two-thirds 
majority? Hardly; as that would give him no chance 
at all, in the present state of parties, of carrying any 
of the measures of the rejection of which he complains. 
Does he desire to leave the House of Lords, but to 
abolish its veto after the first rejection? Possibly; 
but the country will certainly not be filled with enthu- 
siasm for the proposal to emasculate a Senate which it 
has not the courage to extinguish; nor is it likely to 
approve of retaining a drag on the wheels which can only 
be applied once and never again, whatever distrust there 
may be in the mind of the people as to the result. Lord 
Rosebery concludes his speech with a very odd metaphor. 
He says the Government have thrown down the gauntlet, 
and that it is for their supporters to take it up. We 
always understood that the champion who took up the 
gauntlet intimated that he would meet in combat the 
champion who threw it down. And Lord Rosebery, we 
suppose, hardly expects his supporters to do that. Yet 
it is not impossible that a great many of them will. 
Indecision and irresolution like Lord Rosebery’s often 
make converts, but the kind of converts for whom 
undecided and irresolute statesmen would least wish,— 
converts against themselves. Lord Rosebery’s mind is 
evidently a blank on the great problem of which he’ has 
comprehended the difficulty, while comprehending abso- 
lutely nothing else about it. It is not to a man of 
blank mind that one willingly confides a blank cheque. 





LORD SALISBURY’S REPLY. 


ORD SALISBURY’S reply to Lord Rosebery, in his 
speech at Edinburgh on Tuesday, was in some 
respects absolutely perfect, but in one important aspect 
gravely defective. He insisted admirably that the very 
use and purpose of a Second Chamber is to act as a 
restraint on the possible rashness and impulsiveness of 
the popular Chamber. If it does not do that, it is worse 
than useless,—it has no political function at all. But 
he failed to dwell on the fact that it may well do a 
positive evil by chafing and irritating the temper of 
a popular House which it cannot or dare not restrain. 
That, however, is just the real set-off against the 
almost immeasurable services of the House of Lords. 
When that body is, as it is just now, in perfect sym- 
pathy with a powerful section of popular opinion, it is, 
as a drag on the impatience of the party of movement, 
quite invaluable. But, on the other hand, it does, not 
unfrequently, chafe and irritate by rejecting relatively 
small and unimportant measures which are certainly 
popular, and are not of the kind which would justify 
interference with a Bill in the main useful, and recom- 
mended by the Executive. The House of Lords did this 
unquestionably when it threw out Mr. Forster’s Irish 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill in 1880. Perhaps it 
did the same when it insisted on the Contracting-Out 
clause in the Employers’ Liability Bill a year ago,—not 
that we do not think that clause a wise one in itself, but 
that we doubt whether it would not have been better to 
let the party of movement try their experiment as a whole, 
since the Lords were not prepared to resist the more im- 
portant parts of it. As it was, they gave the popular 
party a new grievance which has been freely used against 
them since, by causing the rejection of a measure of which, 
in the main, they approved. A Second Chamber should use 
its restraining power only on great occasions, or else where 
there is reason to believe that no great friction will be set 
up. It should calculate its resources for carrying the people 
with it, and not expend them too freely on small matters. 
In vetoing great constitutional risks which the nation has 
only half-considered, it should be temperately firm ; but in 
relation to very secondary considerations which, however 
reasonable, are not momentous, it should be modest and 
even conciliatory. The House of Lords performs the 
first function well enough. In regard to the second, it 
often interferes when it would be more judicious to leave 





the popular House to take its own way QQ ™™ 
Salisbury could not have spoken better then h Now, Lord 
usefulness, and even the imperative necessit . _ On the 
Chamber for the purpose of blocking dane & Second 
impatient legislation of the first magnitude la and 
have felt the need of such a safeguard even Mii 
aristocracies or oligarchies, and in the Ament On than 
tion, that may be said to be the grand and strinn oot 
There the Senate is far more powerful than our Seats 
Lords, and, as Lord Rosebery himself perceives ee 
powerful than any Second Chamber in this pia spice 
well be made without driving the House of Comat ome 
madness. What we want is a strong but Bt = 
kind of brake,—one which would secure delay and simple 
sideration by the people on great matters, but wee 
much friction on small,—a drag that is not ales pe 
mois but that, when it is at work, is irresistible for the 
Now that is the very essence of the Refere 
cannot be always referring legislative mc 
approval or veto of the people at large. When you 
a question of them, it must necessarily be a simple bss 
tion, and a weighty question; and if the chief funatign 
of our Second Chamber be to secure that no revolution 
shall take place without its importance being fully — 
nised and solemnly sanctioned by the people, we a 
not do better than give it this one great function, 
secure full and reiterated discussion for any vital constity. 
tional change, and to obtain a final “ Yes” or “No” from 
the voice of the people themselves. That is a kind of brake 
which could not be used too often, and which would he 
absolutely irresistible when it was used. Nothing can be 
more utterly untrue than the Westminster Gazette’s aggor. 
tion on Thursday that Lord Salisbury, in his Edinburgh 
speech, deliberately threw over the adhesion to the 
wisdom of establishing such a Referendum in the Unita 
Kingdom, which he deliberately gave a few months ago, 
He did nothing of the sort. Implicitly he confirmed 
what he then said, by his contemptuous demonstration 
that Lord Rosebery’s proposal to dissolve on the question 
whether the Government should or should not have the 
power of subordinating the House of Lords to the will of 
the Commons, could not in any sense be regarded aga 
Referendum. It did not meet the very first condition of 
a Referenduta,—namely, that it should put a simp 
question and require a simple answer. A Dissolution 
of Parliament can never put such a question. It puts 
instead the very ambiguous and complex question, 
whether the electors in the various constituencies wish 
for one or another of perhaps several competing 
candidates, and gives no one any means of knowing for 
which of a great multitude of possible reasons that 
candidate is preferred. In one constituency the candidate 
preferred may be preferred because he desires the sub- 
jugation of the House of Lords; in another, because he 
desires to render vaccination purely voluntary; in a 
third, because he desires to put down public-houses; 
and in a fourth, for his support or opposition to 
Home-rule; while in a fifth, it may be because he 
is a favourite in the neighbourhood, and has given the 
people a pleasure-ground. Nothing can be less like 
a Referendum than Lord Rosebery’s proposed Dissolu- 
tion, and all that Lord Salisbury said on the sub 
ject was that no Dissolution could really constitute a 
Referendum, which it will take a distinct Reform Act to 
incorporate in the Constitution of the United Kingdom. 
But none the less, the Conservative leaders have already 
given their deliberate assent to that principle, and declared 
that if the House of Lords is to be attacked, they regard 
it as one of the best securities against surprises that 
a Democracy can take. Mr. Balfour, in his speech at 
Leicester last February, used these words, “Though I am far 
from saying that we should make this innovation, or aly 
other innovation upon the British Constitution, so far I 
am prepared to go, that if under the leadership of this 
or any other Government, the House of Commons is to be 
deprived of its deliberative functions, and the House of 
Lords is to be checked in the exercise of its constitu- 
tional duties, then a direct appeal to the people, and 
that alone, can save us from the greatest legislative 


disaster.” That is precisely what has now happened. | 


And we do not doubt at all that Lord Salisbury’s reply to 
Lord Rosebery’s remark on the spurious Referendum 
which he proposed, was made with the view of pointing 
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urgent need for such an amendment of the 
is now at hand. Now what we want to 
vor on is the strength and the simplicity of this 
rh against impatience and surprise. It cannot be 
secu and it cannot be always chafing and irritating 
we ular House. If the Second Chamber can always 
the PoP the Second Chamber is powerful for the 
oo of forcing delay and reconsideration, but it 
on longer be powerful for interposing small and 
bn tious interferences with the popular will. 
be are glad to see that the Times on Thursday under- 
d Lord Salisbury’s drift much better than the West- 
oes Gazette. Before the House of Lords could become 
th fit organ for securing an appeal to the people, the 
House of Lords must certainly be filtered of its very 
large infusion of non-political elements, and be rendered 
ae impartial by giving some sort of balance and equality 
‘othe two sides of the House. We must get rid of the 
Peers who add nothing to the political capacity of the 
House, and we must empower every Government to add 
a fair number of Peers who shall not be burdened with 
a hereditary title. The House which is to have the 
rivilege of referring a great issue to the people, must 
a thoughtful and distinguished House, and must 
not be lopsided, so that it would eagerly stop a great 
revolution in the popular direction, but would not be 
at all inclined to stop a reactionary revolution. This, 
however, it would be easy to obtain out of the pre- 
sent House, reinforced by a considerable number of 
life-Peers, and we do not doubt that the Times is 
right in hinting that, to a change of this kind, Lord 
Salisbury would be personally favourable. What we need, 
is a perfect security against great constitutional surprises 
such as Mr. Gladstone attempted to spring upon us in 
his measures for Irish Home-rule, but a security that 
would not be a needlessly irritating one. We do not 
want a meddling Second Chamber. We do want a firm 
one, which would declare at once that no abrupt con- 
stitutional catastrophe should be sprung upon us without 
ample discussion to inform the people what it means, 
and an act of deliberate assent on the part of the 
democracy to that meaning. 


out that the 
Constitution 





THE DISMISSAL OF COUNT CAPRIVI. 


HIS time, we think, the English Press is a little too 
unfavourable to the German Emperor. Sovereigns 
watch men more closely than they watch measures, and as 
choosing men is their first business, their opinions about 
them will generally be found to be tolerably accurate. 
Even Louis XV. was served for years by very able 
Ministers, and he chose them himself. Indeed, those 
who think the Emperor foolish in dismissing Count 
Caprivi—for no doubt it is a dismissal—admit this 
truth in their very denunciations. For if the Count 
is really so exceptionally competent, so nearly indis- 
pensable to a great nation, then the Emperor who 
picked out of a hundred candidates one who was almost 
unknown, must have a great faculty of choice. We imagine 
that he has in the four years which have elapsed since 
Prince Bismarck’s resignation, weighed Count Caprivi 
in fine scales, has decided that, though a competent 
statesman, he does not belong to the limited class of the 
indispensables ; and when a most difficult knot could be 
untied by letting him go, has suffered him, with every 
expression of personal esteem, to depart from office. The 
Emperor, perhaps, concealed his intentions too long, and 
Was a little too full of politeness to be quite frank ; but in 
our day, Sovereigns, like Premiers—and indeed like most 
employers of labour—have to lubricate the wheels of 
business by a little craft of that sort, intended usually 
not to deceive, but to prevent the opinion of the ill- 
informed from interfering prematurely with their sound 
resolves, 

That the knot was a difficult one, we have no doubt 
whatever. The Emperor William, as our contemporaries 
too often forget, is not only Emperor of Germany, but King 
of Prussia; and since he divided the Chancellorship from 
the Premiership, has been subjected to a double set of 
influences. On the one side was Count Caprivi, a man in 
nature rather Austrian than Prussian, soothing in manner, 
pleasant in talk, inclined to conciliate rather than crush, 
and clear that as against a populace it is much wiser to 
the sun than the storm, which the wise fabulist 


described as the only two alternatives. Count Caprivi, ia 
order to defeat the Socialists, advised conce:gs'ons to the 
workmen, and the Emperor not only listened, but found in 
his own mind impulses which induced him in the main to 
agree with his Chancellor. On the other side, however, stood 
Count Eulenberg, the Premier of Prussia, and the ablest 
representative of that iron bureaucracy which has ham- 
mered the Prussian nation, originally so divided, into a bar 
of steel. He pressed always the old ideas,—the necessity 
of governing, the certainty that opposition could be 
pulverised by blows, the fear that, as in all other countries, 
Revolution would rather follow than cause a relaxation of 
authority. The King, who, be it remembered, is himself 
a Prussian, full of the traditions of his dominant House, 
listened also to Count Eulenberg, and swayed on points 
also to his advice. He would sanction “ameliorative ” 
measures, but also sharpen the edge of the repressive 
laws, and meanwhile remain for a moment carefully silent. 
Naturally, the antagonism between the two Premiers 
became first bitter, then acrid, and then personal; and 
was reflected all through the services, to the momentary 
paralysis of their energy. Nobody quite knew to which 
side the Emperor would ultimately incline, a fact 
clearly perceptible in the attitude of the “agrarian” 
nobles, before the Ké6nigsberg speech. At last the 
Emperor made up his mind for a mixture of conciliation 
and repression, and Count Caprivi accepting that, deter- 
mined to remain, while Count Eulenberg, demurring to 
that, decided to depart. Before departing, however, he 
played a great card, introducing to the Emperor, with- 
out Count Caprivi’s consent—which, indeed, we do not see 
to have been necessary—a deputation of Prussian agrarians, 
who, to conciliate the King, apologised for the violent 
language of their party in terms which are described as 
“almost abject.” For some reason, which we confess we 
do not clearly comprehend, Count Caprivi regarded this 
incident in the light of an affront personal to himself, and 
obtained the Emperor’s permission to give an explana- 
tion to the public which, when published, took the 
form of a needlessly biting reprimand to Count Eulen- 
berg. The Prussian Premier believing, or imagining, 
that his Sovereign had consented to this course, at once 
resigned; and the Emperor, blaming Count Caprivi 
as well as his antagonist, aware a little late in the day 
that the personal quarrel was injuring the public service, 
and fearing that the quarrel arose almost of necessity 
from the conflicting position of the two Premiers, resolved 
to recur to Prince Bismarck’s wiser arrangement, and by 
allowing both disputants to depart, and ordering their 
successor to fill both offices, to put a final stop at all 
events to quarrelling within the two executives. He 
signified this decision to Count Caprivi, and on his resig- 
nation filled up both Chancellorship and Premiership by 
the appointment of Prince Hohenlohe, Stadtholder of 
“the Reichsland” known to us as Alsace-Lorraine. The 
Prince, though seventy-five years of age, is no older than 
Mr. Gladstone when he produced his Home-rule scheme, 
is thoroughly experienced both in administration and 
diplomacy, and is in a rather curious way specially qualified 
for the special crisis. He believes, like his master, ina 
moderate or even conciliatory policy in internal govern- 
ment; but is inclined, all the same, to press the actual 
laws with the old Prussian rigour. It is thus that he has 
governed the annexed provinces without, at all events, 
creating resistance; and it is thus that he proposes to 
meet the Socialists within Germany itself. The Bills for 
ameliorating the position of workmen will be brought into 
the Imperial Parliament ; and at the same time Herr von 
Koller, strictest of disciplinarians, has been made Minister 
of the Interior in the Prussian Kingdom. A man of wide 
views, diplomatic manners, and conciliatory habit of mind, 
will meet the Parliamentary Opposition; while a man 
who intends to govern, and knows how to do it, will 
direct the bureaucracy which is really fighting all Anarchic 
forces in the interior. The Chancellor, too, who has to 
pass Bills by permission of the Catholic Centre party, is 
himself a Catholic, while the new Minister of the 
Interior, who will come chiefly into contact with the 
Protestant gentry, is supposed to have been a devotee 
of the Culturkampf, and friend to the anti-Semite 
agitation. 

We fail entirely to see where in this transaction the 
elements of caprice, or treachery, or personal vanity are to 








be discovered. The King has been no more capricious 
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than, for instance, our own Parliament when, by a sudden 
vote, it dismisses a Premier whom it had previously seemed 
determined to support,—an incident which occurred to 
Lord Palmerston in 1858, and to Mr. Gladstone in 1886. 
The Emperor, no doubt, changed his mind quickly, and so 
did the Parliament, and both for the same reason, that 
they had suddenly lost confidence in an agent whom 
formerly they had trusted. As to the treachery, the 
Emperor no doubt pushed politeness and silence very far 
in giving the Chancellor no intimation of his coming 
fall; but then an Emperor can hardly speak harshly 
until he is resolved, and resolution comes to Monarchs, 
as to Parliaments, sometimes with startling suddenness. 
And finally, as to the charge of vanity, if the Emperor 
was really moved by the desire to show that he 
was still master, and no more needed Count Caprivi than 
he needed Prince Bismarck, he has certainly chosen a re- 
markable successor. Not only has he not chosen a favourite 
like Count Waldersee, or even a man of his own, like Dr. 
Miquel, with no power of resistance to his will, but he 
has selected for the double office a man of all others 
likely to be independent ; a Catholic who resisted the 
proclamation of the Dogma; a statesman who, next to the 
Kings, is highest in rank in the Empire ; a man who is not 
even his subject, being a mediatised Prince and a Bavarian 
noble; who is one of the richest—perhaps if we count 
his wife’s Russian inheritance the richest—of German 
landlords; and who is notoriously and avowedly anxious, 
whenever the State can spare him, to retire from office. 
The German Emperor intends to govern no doubt, but noone 
who wanted a slave would have selected Prince Hohenlohe. 
We know that many grave and thoughtful Germans 
witnessing the transaction shake their heads, and whisper 
that the Kaiser’s foible is impulsiveness ; but we suspect 
that they are misled by their ingrained horror of theatrical 
effect. There is the true weakness of the German Emperor. 
He reflects carefully and decides usuaily with judgment, 
but when he acts he cannot resist the temptation of giving 
his world a startling surprise. This is the secret of his 
reticence, of his extraordinary suddenness in action, and of 
the completeness with which, when he has decided on 
a change, he carries it out to the minutest detail. It 
is a foible no doubt, and to Englishmen and Germans 
an annoying foible, because they are habitually rather 
slow; but we must not forget that though it is the 
foible of the weak, it has also been the foible of the 
strong. The Pope who characterised Napoleon as 
“comedian,” and immediately after as “ tragedian,” had 
a fine knowledge of character; yet Napoleon was hardly 
more histrionic than Louis XIV. or our own Chatham, 
neither of whom, however they may be judged, can be 
classed among the weak. 





SIR THOMAS WADE ON THE WAR IN THE FAR 
EAST. 

CARCELY any one in this country, and at this 
moment, doubts that Japan will conquer China, and 

it must be confessed that for once the majority have 
apparent reason on their side. The great Empire lies 
like an old whale, spouting blood as the active harpooners 
plunge their spears into its back. It hardly even bellows 
or lashes with its tail, but takes its wounds in silence as 
coming from unknown force. The strongly organised and 
clever Japanese have cleared the Chinese soldiers out of 
Corea, have compelled the Chinese fleet to retreat under 
the shelter of fortifications, have landed a large force in 
safety within twenty miles of the main Chinese arsenal, 
and are pouring towards Moukden, the old Tartar capital, 
the fall of which would irretrievably weaken the prestige 
of the Government, and probably shatter the Empire into 
Provinces, all independent and all warring against each 
other as they were when the Manchus conquered them. No 
statesman arises able to summon the country to arms, there 
is no trace of any national uprising,and there is no sign that 
the Government has the capacity or even the wish to reduce 
its hordes of fighting men into effective and mobile corps 
@armée. On the contrary, there are signs that the 
military weakness of China goes deeper, and is more 
radical, than even her worst enemies conceived. No Army 
is strong unless its private soldiers will fight, and the 
private soldiers of China seem disposed to avoid that 
necessary duty. At Ping-Yang they surrendered in 


reporters; at the crossing of the Yal ten eee 
effective resistance, killing Japanese only oo no 
threes, and, as it were, by accident; and many pn 
of them abandoned the fortified position of Kivlien 
without firing a shot. The cannon mountel » — 
batteries were not discharged once, and the Ba 
Moukden was found strewn with rifles fiun — 
the hurry of retreat. The soldiers may of pl aed 
Moukden with the energy of despair, for if they do n : mad 
Monarchy is lost ; and there may be troops there anim co 
if not with national feeling, at least with the tribal Ss 
which can hardly be wholly dead, in a race which 
conquered the northern world and reigned from the Balti 
to Behring Straits. It is, however, useless to den that 
so far as the struggle has yet advanced, there is no evide . 
that the Chinese soldiery are prepared to fight at all. that 
they will defend Moukden, or Port Arthur or Pekin ite 
any other place, or in fact do anything except Pillage o 
country when they see no enemy; and when they do ve 
one, run away so successfully that even the Japanese 
never allege that they have overtaken them. Ag th 
Chinese are not cowards, but only, Sir Thomas Wade ga : 
in his singularly instructive paper in this month's Cn 
temporary Review, contemptuous of the military virtues, 
their pride being like the pride of dons in some old 
University town, it would seem as if the heart of the 
soldiery had been broken ; partly by corruption, the officers 
stealing their pay, and even their food; partly by the 
strange absence of leadership, of which, we confess, we 
do not see even in Sir T. Wade’s paper any explanation 
whatever ; and partly by the wretched inferiority of their 
weapons, as compared with those of the Japanese, The 
feel like the Mexicans, who were individually brave, when 
they were fighting Cortez, and threw away their weapons 
as much out of contempt for them as out of physical fear, 
They clearly do not, as at present organised, want to fight 
and if that spirit is universal, there is for the time an 
end of the war. The Government of Pekin, which has 
neglected all reasonable precaution, and allowed corruption 
to eat into the very vitals of its military organisation, 
must just accept any terms the Japanese may dictate, and 
either reorganise itself thoroughly, or suffer the Empire 
to fall to pieces, which will be snapped up by loal 
leaders, half-patriots, half-brigands, or even be com. 
pelled to yield—Sir T. Wade, we see, fully recognises 
— end of the war as possible—to the different European 
owers. 


Nevertheless, fully acknowledging that all the facts 
as yet recorded are entirely against us, we are unable 
to believe that China will, in the long-run, be conquered 
by Japan. That the Chinese are not cowards is certain, 
though they are stolidly apathetic beyond the compre- 
hension of Europeans, and are without a trace of chivalry; 
and it seems incredible that a people of three hundred 
millions should be conquered by eighty thousand soldiers 
of their own race, these eighty thousand, moreover, 
representing a people whose present ideas the more 
numerous nation holds in abhorrence. Fifty years 
ago, says Sir Thomas Wade, when the nations stood 
on the same plane, the Chinese might have accepted 
Japanese rule, and so have united the whole of the Yellow 
People into one enormous Empire; but now that Japan 
has accepted Western ideas, and is worse than a European 
Power, such a submission is inconceivable. China will 
rather go to pieces, even if it does not at last, by some 
convulsive movement, throw up a leader and an army 
able, with the assistance of “ works,’ which even the 
present soldiers throw up quickly, to arrest the pro- 
gress of the Japanese. The Jatter do not move quickly, 
they have scarcely any cavalry, and they must, 48 
the months roll past, be losing their trained soldiery 
ata most inconvenient rate. One great skirmish wou 
by the defenders, one engagement fought with even 4 
doubtful result, would at once impart confidence to the 
better Chinese soldiers, and destroy the Japanese contempt 
for their enemies, which at the present moment 18 
doubling their energy and inducing them to run risks, 
like the attack on Moukden, with an army which, if it 1s 
stopped by the great fortress, must either perish in the 
trenches or retreat into the Peninsula to be harassed by 4 
general rising of Coreans. There must be somebody with a 
head for fighting amidst the troops of statesmen, Generals, 
and great administrators now collected in Pekin, and there 





heaps, though not in the numbers alleged by the Japanese 


are scores of thousands of soldiers who, as Sir T. Wade 
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gh he denounces their indiscipline, 
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dy, and content with little. ne cannot 

personal Ae adlaniah even in Indian America, of an 
Barire dying without an effort, and if any effort is 
= even if it be only a series of mob-rushes, the 
mendous disparity of physical force between the two 
, must surely in the end tell for the safety of the 
seanier Power. Sir T. Wade does not suggest, as we 
have done, the method of resistance; but that he also 
disbelieves in Japanese success the readers of his lucid 
r will fully perceive, though he, like ourselves, 
entirely admits the hopeless rottenness of the existing 
organisation, and the extraordinary impetus which the 
Japanese have derived from their contact with the West. 
The single point upon which, as it seems to us, Sir 
omas Wade is unconvincing, and may even be mislead- 
ing, is the following. As we have said, he believes that 
the time is past when the Chinese would have accepted the 
Japanese as their dominant caste in the place of the 
Manchus; and the passage, coming as it does from the 
most experienced of all Anglo-Chinese, is so remarkable, 


that we extract it in full :— 

«Tf the Japanese had conquered China fifty years ago, such an 
outcome as you suggest would have been possible. Japan might 
have supplied the new dynasty, and continued the tradition of 
Chinese ideas. There would then have been no hopeless division 
of sentiment between two races who were both agreed in resistance 
to Western civilisation, though even then there would still have 
been an ancient record of hostility to reckon with. But now that 
the Japanese have shown themselves ardent converts to the Euro- 

movement, there is astrong barrier fixed between Japan and 
China; as strong as that between China and all the rest of the 
world. When the Manchus overthrew the Myng dynasty two 
hundred and fifty years ago, they maintained their hold over the 
Chinese by adopting, almost uniformly, Chinese customs and ideas. 
I have always been surprised that, having left so much as they 
found it, the Manchus should have forced the tonsure upon the 
conquered Chinese. But it was almost the only respect in which 
they offended Chinese ideas, and they may be said to have 
nationalised themselves by adopting Confucianism. For this is 
the tie between all the various races that make up the vast con- 
glomeration that is called China. It is not only, or eveh chiefly, 
a religion; the religion of the masses is mainly a muddle of 
Buddhistic idolatries. It is a common ethico-political bond, 
enabling millions of human beings to be governed from one 
centre. But Japan has cut herself off from Chinese civilisation 
by adopting Occidentalism. She would, therefore, be as much 
handicapped in the endeavour to govern China as would any 

European nation; without, of course, the same resources, and 
hampered by racial feud, of the extent and intensity of which the 
western world can scarce form an idea. Fifty years ago, the con- 
quest of China by Japan might have meant merely a change of 

dynasty; now, it may mean a portentous explosion which may 

shake the whole world.” 

That seems unanswerable; but does not Sir T. Wade 

answer it for himself? The drift of his whole paper, the 

ultimate suggestion of all his experience, is that if the 

Manchus are beaten, the sign of which will be the 

fall not of Pekin but of Moukden, Europe will conquer 

China and rule it with considerable ease, such ease, in 

fact, that the nation which does it, will be able to use 

Chinese armies in prosecuting further conquests. Sir T. 

Wade will ut accuse us, we are sure, of misrepresentation, 

and our perplexity is to understand why, if the Chinese 

will submit to Europeans with their Western ideas, they 
should refuse to submit to the Japanese because they have 
become too Western. They have a near kinship to the 
latter; they understand them perfectly ; they are much 
nearer to them than, say, to Russians or Englishmen ; 
and why should they not accept them as the guiding caste ? 

Aere 1s a weakness here in Sir T. Wade’s argument which 

Sives us a slight intellectual shiver; for of all the 
calamities which could threaten this little planet and its 
peoples, the full possession by Japan of the resources of 
China would be the most disastrous. She would organise 
the whole Yellow People for conquest, she would expend 
them remorselessly, and certainly in Asia, if not also 
fo Europe, she would encounter no adequate resisting 
orce. Conquest by the Yellow People would be a fine 
end, both for the semi-Aryan civilisation of India, and for 
ra own attempt, now protracted for more than a century, 
0 infuse into it a new and healthier vitality ! 
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IN THE NAME OF THE PEOPLE. 


apes real danger of democracy is that a voice not its 
own, but imitating its sound, will be mistaken for the 
authentic tones. Democracy is more liable to the curse of 


pretenders than any other form of government. Men who 
have no sort of right to speak for the people are perpetually 
stealing the ermine and the sceptre, and masquerading as 
the authorised exponents of the popular will. “I require 
you to do this in the name of the people,” is a very easy 
thing to say, and often very effective ; and hence there is 
a constant tendency among people who want things done 
for them to demand this or that in the name of the 
democracy, and to deceive the real representatives of the 
people. For some reason or other not altogether easy to 
explain, the legitimate repositories of authority, and the 
public in general, are very apt to be overawed by such 
impudent and grandiloquent assumptions of authority, 
and to give way to “the sacred name” without properly 
challenging the right of those who speak on behalf cf 
the people. Of old, the governor of a castle would not 
yield to the summons given in the name of the King 
unless he was absolutely satisfied that the summoner had 
good warrant. Nowadays, it is ten to one that a bold blast 
on the trumpet, a swaggering gait, and “ in the name of the 
Democracy,” sends the seneschal scuttling for the keys, 
and brings the drawbridge down with a rattle. It is 
thought a kind of treason to the principle of popular 
government to inquire too closely into the credentials of 
those who say they speak for the people. If we look into 
the inner workings of the French Revolution, we shall see 
that half the misdeeds were done out of fear of some im- 
postor or crew of impostors, who pretended to have the 
right to speak for the people. The tyranny exercised by 
the gallery over the National Convention and the Assembly 
was of this kind. The wretches who screamed for more 
blood, and controlled the trembling deputies, did so in the 
name of the Democracy. They declared they were the people, 
and asked in the name of the people for the head of the 
Austrian woman, and the knaves and cowards believed 
them, -and obeyed. Yet we know now that these 
shrieking fanatics were the merest pretenders. The 
real people lay drugged with the old poison, or drunk 
with the new, and let those who would, mimic its voice 
and sport the symbols of its authority. Fortunately, 
there is no danger in England of any such catastrophe; 
but there is a danger, especially in matters of smaller 
concern, that clever and designing cliques may, by 
the arts of the masquerader and the ventriloquist, 
pretend to be the people, and so overawe and control 
public bodies. 

We have had an example of this in the attempt to over- 
awe the County Council in regard to the Empire Theatre. 
We are not going into the merits of the licensing question, 
which would demand a discussion that, in the columns 
of a newspaper, cannot be either thorough or fair. What 
we are concerned with was the attempt to overawe 
a legally constituted body in the discharge of its duties 
by the attempt to get up a so-called labour agitation—to 
invoke the democratic bogey and to call upon the London 
County Council to yield in the name of the people. If 
public bodies, representative or otherwise, once yield 
to agitations of this kind, prompted and _ inspired 
by wealthy corporations eager for dividends, we shall 
soon find ourselves living under the conditions pre- 
vailing in the American cities, where a demand in 
the sacred name of the people is one of the recognised 
moves in the game of plunder and tyranny played 
by the great corporations of capitalists. Realising 
as we thus do the injury that may be done both 
to the nation and to interests of the true democratic 
principle, we welcome with special satisfaction the able 
and manly speech made by Mr. Burns at the meet- 
ing of the County Council last Friday week. Mr. Burns 
seized the true issue and pressed it home with admirable 
force and point. He roundly told those who were trying 
to extort a license on their own terms by talk about 
the three thousand people who would be left destitute by 
the closing of the Empire, and the rights of labour and what 
not, that the County Counci] would not have Tammany 
Hall tactics applied to their deliberations. The directors, 
said Mr. Burns, stated that they would close the doors 
if the recommendation of the Licensing Committee 
was confirmed, and that three thousand people would be 
deprived indirectly of sustenance through six hundred 
of their bread-winners being thrown out of employment. 
“Tf these employés are dismissed,” continued Mr. Burns, 
“T tell the whole musical and theatrical profession that 








they are making a mistake. In thus intimidating us and 
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stirring up this bogus sympathy they do wrong, and as 
working men we repudiate those who have taken part in 
this spurious agitation.” In another part of this speech, 
which was indeed suffused throughout with protests 
against the attempt to overawe the Council, Mr. Burns 
again returned to the attack. “I consider that Mr. 
George Edwardes has been badly advised throughout 
the whole of this business. He says if our conditions 
are enforced, the Empire must be closed. That might 
suit an Adelphi melodramatic piece, but it won't frighten 
us.” Mr. Burns, in addition, put the proper attitude which 
ought to be maintained by a corporation anxious to obtain 
certain privileges from a body like the Council. The follow- 
ing passage has the conclusion of the whole matter in it : 
“T approach the subject in a way that neither learned 
counsel can minimise nor the eloquence of a lady diminish 
or intensify in matters as far as the future of this Council 
is concerned, because I believe for the first time in the 
history of the London County Council there has been an 
attempt to do what ought not to have been done, and it 
is our duty as responsible councillors to tell the theatrical 
and music-hall profession that it would have been better 
for the directors of the Empire, through their manager, 
Mr. Edwardes, and Mr. Edwardes through his counsel, to 
have come here and withdrawn all the inspired and bogus 
agitation outside, and say he would throw himself upon 
the honour and sense of justice and fair treatment of the 
Council, apologise to us, and leave the whole of the case 
in our hands.” It appears to us that under the 
circumstances the County Council acted quite rightly. 
It was their clear duty to tell all London in unmis- 
takable terms that they would not be bullied by bogus 
agitations got up in the interests of wealthy public 
companies, and that those who attempted to use such 
means for gaining their ends, should be made to suffer 
as keenly as those suffer who try to buy or intimidate 
a Judge. 

It is specially gratifying to find Mr. Burns taking this 
strong and manly line against the pretenders who bring 
up a stage mob and call it the people. The new Unionists, 
and the leaders of the Labour party generally, are by no 
means averse to labelling themselves “the people,” or 
to requiring instant acquiescence in their demands, because 
they speak in the name of the democracy. Again and 
again we have been told that this or that public body or 
individual must surrender on this or that point to a 
popular clamour or a manufactured agitation, and that 
those who do not will be noted down as enemies of the 
people. Yet it often happens that those who inspire such 
popular and labour agitations have credentials not a bit 
better than those belonging to the inspirers of the agitation 
for coercing the County Council in the interests of the 
Empire Company. Mr. Burns has, we suspect, been 
himself an offender in this respect. No doubt his 
agitations have not been based on interested motives ; 
but he has not unfrequently pretended to speak in 
the name of the democracy when his warrant has 
been entirely self-manufactured. It was, indeed, this per- 
sonal knowledge of the sham character of so much that 
passes under the name of “ popular agitation” which 
enabled him to speak out so strongly and so freely 
in regard to the tactics of the Empire Company. He 
knows that agitations can be raised in London as 
easily as cabbages in spring. The truth is, that those 
who are anxious to see democracy well and fairly worked, 
and the best possible results obtained from what is, after 
all, the only equitable and the only practical form of 
Government in a modern Teutonic State, should maintain 
a ceaseless vigilance in regard to the pretenders to the 
prerogatives of democracy. They should closely and 
carefully examine the credentials of those who declare 
that they speak “in the name of the people.” ‘ By what 
warrant?” should be a question perpetually on our 
tongues, for the men who ask extravagant things in the 
name of the people are innumerable, and every abuse, old 
and new, is willing to put on the democratic dress and to 
imitate the democratic sign-manual. We must and 
ought to bow to the democracy’s authentic voice as 
expressed by and through the law; but we are worthless 
subjects of our Sovereign, the People, if we are willing 
to do the bidding of the first person or set of persons who 
pretend that they have been given the signet-ring which 
makes opposition treason. 








in 
PRICES AND PROSPERITY, 


OLITICIANS are always most interesti 
P avoid politics. It is natural enough ry di they 
who is generally employed in defending a partisan Speaker 
through thick and thin, should feel a sense of ta 
intellectual expansion when he is allowed to treat a pe, 
temperately and rationally, as a philosopher rather th 
sophist. Mr. Gladstone is in his happiest yein “7 : 
Hawarden flower-show; Lord Salisbury is pleasanter wh 
he is discussing evolution than when he compares hie 
Irish opponents to Hottentots; and Lord Rosebery w.. 
more worthy of himself at Eton on June 4th than 
Bradford last Saturday. And if it is refreshin Z 
politicians to be able to turn aside to matters of no 
contentious interest, much more so is it to their ang 
The average citizen, whose interest in politics ig chief 
centred on the question of the Income-tax, is as pleasant] 
surprised on finding a column headed by a Minister’s mr 
but containing no reference to Home-rule, the House of 
Lords, or Local Option, as on sitting down in the dentist’s 
chair, only to be told that nothing need be done. With these 
considerations in its favour, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s recent 
speech to the Bradford Chamber of Commerce won oy; 
gratitude on yet another score. For nearly four years aye 
speaker who has touched on a financial or commercial topic 
has felt bound to lay stress on the dark side of the picture 
only, and to lament the unprecedented depression caused 
by the collapse of credit and the fall in prices, which was 
generally described as universally ruinous. The President 
of the Local Government Board has had the courage to 
call our attention to the fact that a very large section 
of the community has benefited substantially by this 
cheapening of the necessaries of life. Having been fre. 
quently asked to give his opinion on “ the fall in prices, 
the depression in trade and agriculture, and the expediency 
of adopting the proposals of the bimetallists,” he gaye 
his hearers a very interesting lecture on the reasons for 
and extent of the general depreciation of values, and 
described with special emphasis the enormous improve. 
ment which it must have wrought in the condition of the 
industrial labourer. With commendable prudence, which 
we propose to endorse by carrying it still further, he did 
not lead his audience far into the tangled maze of currency 
controversy. But he showed that apart from—horresco 
referens—the “appreciation of gold,” there are causes 
fully sufficient to account for the fall in prices. The 
development of virgin soils all over the world, the enor. 
mous extension and considerable cheapening of the means 
of transport, the increased rapidity of transit, owing to 
improvements in shipbuilding and in the application of 
steam-power, and the opening of the Suez Canal; the 
laying of the submarine cables by which the world’s 
markets have been knit together into one great bazaar, 80 
that an increased demand in London and New York at once 
stimulates all the ends of the earth to greater productive 
activity ; the organisation of industries of all kinds, pro- 
ductive and distributive, owing to the development of the 
joint-stock system, and the ever-widening extension of 
credit and all the increase of power and opportunity that 
its use brings with it ;—these are some of the more con- 
siderable of the factors which have helped on the fall in 
prices, which has smitten the commercial world, ever short- 
sighted and wanting in adaptability, with quite unneces- 
sary consternation. 

Certainly, the fall has been startling enough. Mr. 
Sauerbeck and his Index Number have shown us that 
the prices of forty-five articles of common use—taking 
their average values from 1867 to 1877 as “par” o 
100—stood at 111 in 1873, and had fallen to 62°7 m 
September last. In other words, £62 14s. to-day com 
mands an equal amount of the most necessary articles, a8 
£111 could purchase twenty-one yearsago. These figures 
will appear incredible to the ordinary householder, who 
has probably failed to experience any such revolution 
in his butcher’s and baker’s bills. But it has to be 
borne in mind that these are wholesale prices of raW 
materials ; and that, in spite of competition, the retailer 
has been able, owing to our universal ignorance on practica 
matters, and the fact that most of the world’s shopping '8 
done by women, to divert to his own pockets an inordinate 
slice of the benefits produced by the general cheapness 
For instance, wheat was priced at 52s. a quarter twenty 


years ago, and is now sold considerably below 20s. ; but 
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e baker is by no means cheaper to a corre- 
bread from et Monatheleen allowing for the dis- 
spon we vetween the fall in wholesale and retail prices, 
of Shaw-Lefevre is well within the mark in saying that 
the change has wrought “an enormous benefit to the 
Isbourers of all classes.” The lower middle classes, as he 
3 on to point out, are also considerably better off, 
though ina diminishing proportion, for itis in the cheaper 
kinds of food and clothes that the fall has been most 
marked. But, as we ascend to the higher ranks of the 
social hierarchy, and look into the position of those to 
whom food and clothing are a small item in the annual 
outlay, we find that the benefit grows less and less, until, 
finally, it is practically counterbalanced by the decline in 
the interest on capital which has been steadily going on, 
atde by side, — a. in the prices of goods, though 
so great a speed. 
wi osteal labourers, however, with whose altogether 
enviable lot by om) at ene a are See 
nly do they get more for their money, but they have 
= he rid spend. The researches of the Labour 
Commission have proved that wages have risen in most if 
not all trades. “The wages of dockyard labourers and 
other Government employés, of letter-carriers and tele- 
graph messengers, of policemen and railway servants, 
have all risen of a years, re a matter of common 
xperience, also, that wages of domestic servants have 
bein increased.” And it cannot be urged that, though 
wages are better for those who can earn them, work is 
scarcer, and employment more difficult to find. On the 
contrary, the President of the Local Government Board 
was able to _ that ee a Ge population of 
Great Britain has increased by nearly seven millions, 
and in spite of this huge addition to the competitors 
in the struggle for existence, “the number of persons in 
receipt of poor relief has been reduced, relatively to the 
population, by nearly one-half.” Here, then, are three 
hard facts for well-intentioned enthusiasts who contend 
that labour a ground under the heel of a bloodthirsty 
plutocracy,—during the last twenty years, the prices of 
food and clothes, especially the pt kinds, habe fallen 
phenomenally, wages “in most, if not all, trades” have 
— = i proportion of paupers to a ba 
ecreased almost 50 per cent. When we throw in the fact 
that education is wh free, we may hope to have shown 
that industrial labourers, as a whole, are relatively better 
off than any other class in the community. 
Unfortunately, we are bound to limit the term 
“labourers” by the adjective “industrial.” For the 
a sage case is by no means so ae 
ory. e low prices of the products of the soil have 
told heavily on the peasant fe all over Europe; and 
though in Great Britain the stream of migration to the 
industrial centres has prevented a serious fall in agricul- 
tural wages, aud has even caused a rise in some places, 
the condition of the rural labourer, though he also bene- 
fits by the cheapness of all that he has to buy, has not 
ne an extent at all parallel with the increased 
are of the artisan of the towns. As a natural conse- 
quence, the more enterprising and vigorous members of 
ba sa population seek better fortune in industrial 
Ployments. And this draining of the country of its 
t blood is a matter of serious Sekienal bnapactanion, for 
no State can endure long as a healthy organism without 
a eco strain as its backbone. Addressing an 
lence gathered in a commercial centre, Mr. Shaw- 
fevre did not devote much attention to this side of the 
question of the fall in prices, and the limits of space pre- 
vent our following it out fully. It is evident, however, 
t though the Essex labourer cannot grow wheat on 
terms which enable him to compete with Dakota and the 
a ar there - plenty of articles—such as eggs and 
t,t name the two most obvious—of which we im- 
ot agp quantition annually, though we could 
ce them at least equally well here. 
€ two stumbling-blocks of English agriculture are 
i of adaptability, and railway rates. The former 
OWs signs of gradual mending; the latter is a very 
arge question, and is thought to be nobody’s business. 
© Investor’s Review of August gave some figures which 
put the matter in a nutshell :—“ Fresh [American] meat 
[from Southampton Dock] is charged 17s. 6d. per ton, 
Including dock charges, rail, and cartage in London; 
whereas English meat, forwarded from the adjacent towns 








of Romsey, is charged at 31s. 3d.; Bishopstoke, 27s. 9d. ; 
Winchester, 27s. 9d.” Instances might be multiplied 
indefinitely. And the Board of Trade is issuing a circular 
urging the discussion of the question of Light Railways, 
which are to connect sparsely populated districts with 
lines which will only handle English goods at rates which 
render competition with the foreigner impossible. The 
po of Trade has got hold of the wrong end of the 
stick, 








AGNOSTIC MORALITY. 
HE Agnostics have published a thin “Annual” for 
1895, in which they give us the answers of nine 

Rationalists to the question why men should lead a moral 
life. These are, as one might conjecture, very different 
answers; for the Rationalists themselves are not all of them 
Agnostics, though all of them seem inclined to reject what 
they call “ dogmatic religion.” According to our view, they 
are not even agreed on that point, for we do not know what 
“dogmatic religion” means, if Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, 
the eminent naturalist, who appears to be as much a believer 
in dogmatic spiritualism as any Christian could be in 
dogmatic Christianity, is to be described as a pure Rationalist. 
What the editor of the “ Annual” says is that his object was 
“to elicit the opinion not of Agnostics simply, but of every 
section of advanced religious thinkers. The whole of the 
writers, it will be observed, reject the dominant theological 
creed, and recognise that ethical reform is to be achieved in- 
dependently of belief in dogmatic religion.” That is not the 
impression of the present writer. We should say that both 
Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace and Professor Momerie are 
believers in “dogmatic” religion, though whether they are 
“advanced religious thinkers,” depends of course on the 
meaning attached to advance and retrogression. The 
former holds that there are only two purely rationalistic 
reasons for living a moral life,—two which really resolve 
themselves into one,—and that of a somewhat “low 
character,” “of little value in the case of great tempta- 
tion,” or wherever the standard of social morality happens 
to be low. Hence Dr. Wallace is compelled to call in the 
assistance of spiritualistic revelation. The kind of revela- 
tion on which he relies is not the ordinary Christian revelation, 
but it is as much and as emphatically a revelation from what 
he holds to be a higher sphere than that of our present 
human experience, as the Christian revelation itself. Indeed, 
we should have expected him to maintain, what he omits 
however to maintain, that Christ was as distinctly inspired by 
some kind of angelic monitor, as his own favourite teacher, 
the late Mr. Stainton Moses himself. There is no meaning 
that we can assign to “ dogmatic religion,” if Dr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace is not a believer in the dogmatic religion which the 
spirit to whom the late Mr. Stainton Moses was accustomed to 
give the name of “Imperator,” communicated through that 
celebrated medium. Again, Professor Momerie commences 
his contribution to the so-called “ Symposium,”—which has, 
by the way, none of the proper characteristics of a symposium, 
since there is no evidence that the various writers either 
heard or read each others’ communications, or criticised in 
any way what their colleagues laid down,—by saying, “ Faith 
in God and Immortality seems to me the only rational basis 
for morality,” and concludes it by saying, “If there be no 
immortality, the universe is rotten to the core, and therefore 
devotion to goodness is the crowning folly of the race.” If, 
therefore, Professor Momerie thinks it, as we infer that he 
does, right “to lead a moral life,” he bases his belief on 
“dogmatic religion,’ though he does not tell us on whose 
authority he takes his dogmatic religion. In any case he 
must be counted as distinctly opposed to the creed that 
“ethical reform can be achieved independently of belief in 
dogmatic religion.” He holds most positively that it cannot. 

The general tendency, however, of the Agnostic opinions 
here recorded is against the notion that there is any reason 
for leading a moral life apart from the convergent pressures 
which are evolved from all the various social conditions of 
our human life, and which conspire to mould the habits 
of the individual to the interests of the race at large. 
The idea of such writers as “The Author of Super- 
natural Religion,” for instance, and that of Mr. Leslie 
Stephen certainly is, that the word “ought” is misleading, 





that it does not mean “ought” so much as ‘ will,—if 
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you understand rightly your own nature and the neces- 
sities under which it lies to conform itself to the needs and 
interests of others.’ The former writer leads off with a 
deliberate assertion of the utilitarian origin of morals, and 
Mr. Leslie Stephen says in so many words, ‘ Why live a moral 
life? If 1am to answer by giving some reason which shall 
apply to everybody, I reply that no such reason can be given. 
If a man is thoroughly bad, if he has no sympathy with the 
feelings of others, and no conception of happiness except 
purely sensual pleasure, he is invulnerable to all arguments 
for morality. You could not persuade a pig to be moral, and 
you cannot persuade a human pig to be moral. You can appeal 
to his dread of physical suffering and ao force him to abstain 
from certain actions, but that doesnot make him good.’ And, 
again, Mr. Leslie Stephen puts the dilemma thus:—“A 
morality which does not imply character is no morality, or a 
morality of the scourge and the hangman; but a morality 
which does imply character is a morality which cannot appeal 
to motives common to men and pigs. The essentially bad 
man is safe from argument.” No, he is not safe from argu- 
ment; for the argument “if you do this, you will suffer for it,” 
is the argument which Mr. Stephen himself employs, and 
employs even with those whom he deems essentially good. 
In their case he appeals to different kinds of sufferings, 
the sufferings which arise from the mutilation of the 
finer sympathies, from the repulsion for what is ugly, 
from the narrowness and meanness of the lower sort of 
life; but it is still only the old argument, you will suffer 
if you do this evil thing, or even if you are this evil thing. 
With Mr. Stephen, ethical argument is always an appeal 
to some kind of finer or coarser form of self-interest. It 
always comes to this,—‘If you want to be happier or less 
unhappy, you must do this or cease to do that, but if you are 
quite content as you are, the Agnostic morality has nothing 
further to say.” The difference between that and the 
Christian morality is fundamental. The Christian morality 
is not limited to pressing on the evil-minded, or the doubtful- 
minded, or the irresolutely good, those self-interested con- 
siderations which, assuming their characters to be what they 
appear, will affect their external or internal conduct in the 
way desired. On the contrary, it speaks with authority as to 
what men ought to do and ought to be, and assumes that 
there is real power granted to man gradually to change his 
character, and therefore his motives and his actions, in the 
direction in which they ought to be changed, or to refuse so to 
change them. It assumes, what is indeed the truth, that there is 
no man, however evil, who is what Mr. Leslie Stephen seems to 
think many a man, a mere pig in human form, and therefore 
wholly impervious to any motive except those which would 
influence such a brute. It assumes that there is something in 
even the vilest of men, which responds to the voice of divine 
authority, and shrinks from the contemplation of its own 
evil, It assumes, what none of these Agnostic writers seem 
to be aware of, that the pictures of hell and heaven are not 
mere threats and promises addressed to human self-interest, 
but shadows of the horror with which the human conscience 
regards its own evil, and auguries of the ecstasy with which 
it contemplates the prospect of perfect union with the 
divine light and purity. It is aware that what are called the 
appeals to men’s fears and hopes in the eternal world, would 
be wholly ineffectual unless there were something within us 
to inspire the self-loathing with which the sinner regards 
himself, and the humble and eager gratitude with which the 
penitent contemplates a nearer approach to the divine nature. 
In short, Christianity rejects altogether that view of human 
nature which the author of “Supernatural Religion” and 
Mr. Leslie Stephen set forth as the ethical starting-point of 
Agnostic thought,—the view, namely, that the craving for hap- 
piness more or less refined, as the case may be, is the only lever- 
age by which human nature can be modified or exalted, —that 
there is no spirit in man which is revolted by his own de- 
pravity, or drawn towards that which ennobles and transfigures 
him, even though it be through a very purgatory of suffering. 
We agree partly with the Agnostic view as expressed in Mr. 
Stephen’s language, that “if, in point of fact, supernatural 
rewards and punishments have been generally in favour of 
morality, it is because men have generally been moral,”—in 
other words,—because their conscience has inspired their vivid 
anticipation of judgment to come. But we part company 
from him completely when he goes on to say that “our 








dreams” [by which Mr. Stephen means “our beliefy »] « 
the effects, not the cause of our qualities. Ata certain g Wi 
of thought they were necessary consequences; but the stream 
cannot rise above its source, and the motives which Prompt to 
morality only lose power by expression in terms of dream. 
land.” Itis because our beliefs rise from a source higher than 
our own qualities that they impart to our motives that inex. 
tinguishable idealism which is never fully realized in the 
and is never absolutely extinguished even in the eyij, Who 
is there who looks to the passion of the ascetic, to the solit 
anguish of the hermit, to the ardent humiliations of the 
saint, who cannot say with Matthew Arnold :— 

“Christian or pagan, king or slave, 

Soldier or anchiorite ; 


Distinctions we esteem so grave, 
Are nothing in their sight, 


Who little reck who pined unseen, 
Who was on action hurled ; 
Whose one bond is that all have been 
Unspotted by the world ;” 

and who will not infer that it is from some source above even 
our own highest qualities, and not from merely human yearn. 
ings, that those beliefs arise, by which “the generations are 
prepared,” and those “internal pangs” are forged that drive 
us up from the lower to the higher ground, till we are fitted 
for the reception of such a revelation as that of Christ. Talk 
of dreams! There is no dream so fantastic as that of the 
author of “Supernatural Religion,” that “the selfishness of 
the mass” by swallowing up “the selfishness of the unit,” 
manufactures what is pedantically called “altruism,”—jy 
other words, something that is not selfishness at all. There 
is no religion known to man in which the loathing of our 
worst selves does not take the form of infinite cravings for 
penance, and the insatiable thirst of our highest nature does 
not express itself in some rapture of hope or exaltation which 
mocks at the darkness even of the grave. We cannot con. 
ceive any doctrine more universally belied by the history of 
all the great religions than Mr. Leslie Stephen’s theorem that 
what he calls “our dreams” and what we call our beliefs, are 
always the effect and not also the cause of our qualities. On 
the contrary, it is the higher source in which these beliefs 
originate, that makes us so discontented with our qualities, 
and so eager to inquire of poet, prophet, and saint as to our 
origin and destiny. There is no teaching that is more likely 
to undermine Agnosticism than the spasmodic attempts of 
these nine agnostics to erect a morality that shall at once 
justify the peremptory assertions of the human conscience, 
and yet display its proud independence of any mystic or 
supernatural inspiration. 





METHODS OF STUDYING OPINION. 

E wish Prince Hohenlohe, Chancellor of the German 
Empire, and President of the Prussian Council 

of State, would deliver a popular lecture on the best means 
of getting information as to the views of a great popu 
lation. The lecture would be so very interesting. According 
to the Times’ correspondent in Paris, Prince Hohenlohe has a 
definite theory on the subject, and for the ten years during 
which he was a German Ambassador in Paris, he acted on it. 
He was placed in the most delicate of all possible situations 
as representative of a conquering Power, in the midst of a most 
sensitive, though for the moment defeated people; and he 
had constantly to make most unpleasant representations. He 
never knew whether in making them he might not outrage 
his opponents’ susceptibilities, and whether the answer might 
not be a threat to renew the struggle rather than submit. 
He did not wish war, and steered his way carefully to avoid 
it, but he was perpetually hampered by the fact that the 
Ministers with whom he conversed had no safe tenure, that 
when he had convinced one man of his good faith he might 
next day be confronted by another Minister full of a nataral 
prejudice against the German representatives. Prince Bis- 
marck, his immediate chief, was moreover always wanti0g 
reports, and especially reports upon the question whether the 
Republic would endure. Under those circumstances Prince 
Hohenlohe desired most ardently to know, and know accurately, 
the drift of opinion, not only in the minds of French states- 
men, but in the mind of the average French elector, and he tried, 
being a man of resource, to find it out for himself. He adopted 
the “Haroun al Raschid” plan of wandering about the 
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ee 
streets of the capital to which he was accredited, not indeed 
in disguise, still less with an executioner at his heels, but 
nknown and silent as to his purpose. He would join any 
group, listen to any harangue, wait in silence by any cab- 
stand, and even stand for an hour before an official proclama- 
retending to study it, while he listened to the comments 
of the workmen as they gathered round. He was so inde- 
fatigable in this pursuit, that the Government had to protect 
him; and it was, in consequence, rumoured that he was an 
object of special hostility to the mob of Paris, which, to be 
fair, hated him no more than it hated every German of dis- 
tinction. M. de Blowitz, recording these facts, treats the 
Prince’s habit as “a childish mania;” but we should like 
to know very much indeed the Prince’s own judgment 
on the subject. Did he, who was assumed to be one 
of the most competent diplomatists in Europe, ever gain 
py his practice any information worth the risk of being 
considered eccentric and inquisitive, or of provoking a 
Parisian crowd to treat him as a spy? If he did, he was 
entirely justified ; and if he did not, he only failed in a 
perfectly legitimate and, from his own point of view as a 
peacemaker, & philanthropic enterprise. 


The Prince, no doubt, will remain silent, and, judging 
entirely from the outside, we should say that he now looked 
back upon his effort to gather opinion as energy thrown 
away. Or rather, his energy was out of date,—the result of 
an experience rendered worthless, or nearly worthless, by the 
effect of new conditions. There can be little doubt that 
while the depositaries of power were few, or as a rule 
presented the same characteristics, the Prince’s plan of 

ining information was in principle correct. In Louis- 
Philippe’s time, for example, or the time of our own 
ten-pound suffrage, the man of wide mind, who, himself 
unnoticed, heard the free talk of clubs, and listened assidu- 
ously in restaurants, and talked with a few representative 
tradesmen, and read many newspapers with attention, could 
learn in a few hours what the dominant class was thinking of 
any given measure or event. The members of that class 
thought, for the most part, alike; they spoke with great free- 
dom, and they knew how to convey in words, however inartistic, 
the general burden of their opinions. Thomas Barnes, and, toa 
certain extent, each of his successors in the editorship of the 
Times, from 1814 down to 1875, were accustomed to gather know- 
ledge in that way, and we do not know that they ever made 
any conspicuous blunders. Louis-Philippe used to trust his 

police to bring him the same information; and though he was 
deceived at last, it was only because he confounded the pays 
Legal with the country at large. He never misread the 
ideas of the bourgeoisie, and they adhered to him in opinion, 
though not in action, to the very end. Down to a 
‘very late date it used to be said that there were a few 
popular gadabouts in London who could predict almost to 
@ certainty what the electors would say; and at this very 
moment an English Prince Hohenlohe, who took as much 
‘trouble as the German Prince, and was as free from party 
Prepossession, could, by the Prince’s method of listening, 
‘applied indoors, in clubs, robing-rooms, brokers’ offices, and 
the like, instead of in the street, gather, with considerable 
‘accuracy, the opinions of the respectables. It is only 
‘when the opinion of a whole nation is sought—and a 
nation employing universal suffrage to express its will— 
that the method fails. The field is then too vast to 
be covered, the opinions to be collected are too various for 
comparison, the weight of the mass which remains silent or 
‘cannot express its opinion is too overwhelmingly great. 
Moreover, the opinion a man professes and the opinion he 
“acts on are too often different. There is no homogeneity of 
thought in the enormous crowd, and therefore no ready 
means of ascertaining what the thought really is. There is a 
difference of judgment, of interests, of prejudices in every 
class, im every district, in every town, and sometimes even a 
‘difference in every ward, which baffles the most experienced 
election agents, and reduces newspaper correspondents to 
a despair sometimes very naively expressed. Letters tell 
Nothing, because the opinion which will govern is not 
that of men who write letters. Public meetings tell 
very little, because the class which attends them is wholly 
outnumbered by the classes which stay away. Even the 
pinion of the journalists is often wrong, for they represent 
only one side, or if they desire to be impartial, write in 








accordance with their own opinion or that of experts, which 
is rarely identical with that of the silent masses. More- 
over, the acumen of journalists is declining from a very 
curious cause,—the extraordinary increase of tolerance in 
newspaper readers. They have learned to buy journals of 
opinions opposed to their own, and are thus teaching 
journalists that success comes not from insight into popular 
opinions, but from interestingness. Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
might be described as an outrageous Tory, and Mr. Besant 
as almost a Socialist; bat neither of them ever lost a reader 
by reason of his political opinions. There is, in fact, no guide 
to general opinion which can be trusted, and Prince Hohen- 
lohe’s guide, “ the man in the street,” is the least trustworthy 
of all. The street of to-day is too full, and full of men who 
in practice have scarcely any temptation to think alike. At 
most they think with their group, and there are hundreds 
of groups; and in each of these groups there are many men 
who never declare themselves, or declaring themselves act at 
the last moment under the shelter of the ballot upon ideas 
which they have not revealed. 


Is it then impossible to ascertain the opinion of the multi- 
tude before it votes? Very nearly, at least if any definite 
certainty is required. People certainly speak and think 
quite freely upon the subject of religious education, yet there 
are perhaps not ten men of all the hundreds now passionately 
bestirring themselves who even think they know whether the 
masses of London will at the coming election accept or reject 
Mr. Athelstan Riley’s views. In any company of a dozen 
men, even if they are very much alike, you will hear a dozen 
different opinions, all given with some rider, which shows that 
the speaker is protecting himself against what he knows to 
be the possibility of an outrageous blunder. The opinions 
of a thousand “men in the street” do not matter at 
all, for the opinions may not be those of their wives, 
and the vote when actually taken will, in all human 
probability, be a mothers’ and not a fathers’ vote. Some- 
thing might be gathered, we presume, by a Prince Hohenlohe 
—that is, by a reflective and disinterested observer—from 
the opinions of a few representative men, if he could 
find them; but then, how are they to be found, or when 
found, recognised as representative? Nobody bears a ticket 
on his forehead before an election declaring, “‘ Behold the 
majority in me.” And then the representative men would be 
so bewilderingly unlike. We are not sure, indeed, that a man 
with Prince Hohenlohe’s work to do would not do it best by 
neglecting every guide, studying the probable results of 
victory on either side, and then endeavouring to consider 
how, if he were placed in the usual voter’s position, 
those results would please or affront him. A sympathetic 
person, if absolutely disinterested, or absolutely judicial, 
might perhaps in that way learn a little; but it would 
not be much, and so far as we can see, there is no 
other road. To learn opinion by careful listening, as 
Prince Hohenlohe is said to have done, was possible while 
opinion was confined to circles or rooms or even meetings, 
but now that the opinion of nations is required, you might as 
well listen in the Botanic Gardens to the roar of London, and 
try to extract an utterance out of that. It isa roar, not an 
utterance, or even a noise, but the product of a million 
separate sounds all lost because they commingle. You can 
on occasion get at the opinion even of a dog if you will watch 
carefully enough, but the opinion of a pack under new 
circumstances is hidden even from the huntsman and his 
whips. Prince Hohenlohe would, forty years ago, have been 
praised to the skies for his acumen, while to-day he is 
censured for a “childish mania,” and was really guilty of a 
waste of time, useless for any purpose except perhaps to 
endow him with a swollen repertoire of queer sayings by 
uneducated men. 





AERIAL RAILWAYS. 

HE Pall Mall Budget of October 27th gives a full-page 
sketch of the passenger-car of the new aerial railway 
between the two peaks of the “ Devil’s Dyke” at Brighton. 
The distance traversed is not great,—] 100 ft. from hill to hill, at 
a maximum height of 230 ft. above the valley. But the Brighton 
“Telpher” line will do much to draw attention to a new and 
important form of transport, which is far better known in 
Spain, Italy, and the Colonies, than in England. Properly 
speaking, these aerial lines are not railways at all. They 
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are not even rope-railways, such as those which had been 
long in use in quarries, before the steam-engine had de- 
veloped into a locomotive, and was employed to haul trucks 
along lines of rails by winding a rope. The new “Telpher” 
system inverts the principle of the railroad, as, instead of 
resting upon rails, the cars are slung to an overhead rope, 
along which they travel, suspended from grooved wheels, re- 
volving between fixed supports. The invention is a good 
example of the consequences which follow on the discovery of 
a new material for old uses. The single rope-bridges of the 
Himalayas and the Thibetan frontier, are probably one 
of the oldest and simplest engineering devices known. A 
rough rope, sometimes made only of twisted birch-twigs, 
is fastened across the chasm of a mountain torrent, and 
round this is hung a hoop. In this the passenger sits, and 
hauls himself across by hitching the hoop forwards as he 
holds the rope above with his hands. The only development 
of this primitive system was the addition of a second rope, an 
endless cord, by which the passenger in the hoop was drawn 
across from either side, with no more risk than was involved 
in the task of keeping himself from falling out of the hoop in 
which he sat. Some such rough form of transport, with 
buckets and wheels substituted for the hoop, was used for 
many years in the lead mines of the Peak of Derbyshire ; but 
if hemp had remained the strongest material for rope-making, 
the aerial railway would never have taken the place which it 
has, or attracted the attention which it now claims, among 
the practical means of cheap transport. The invention of 
the twisted steel rope has made the development of the aerial 
railway practically safe and commercially possible, and more 
than two thousand miles of line are now in working order in 
Spain, Italy, South America, India, the Cape, China, and 
Japan. To “ovea-seas Englishmen,” the cable-way at Hong- 
kong is as well-known as the “ Devil’s Dyke” line will soon 
be to London visitors to Brighton. It shares with the latter 
the distinction of being the only aerial line used solely 
for passenger-traffic, though it was built for useful and 
commercial reasons. It was found necessary to transport all 
European workmen in the port up the mountain every night, 
in order to sleep in purer air, and the cheapest and quickest 
means was found to be the construction of a “ Telpher ” line- 
The saving in time alone is said to have already repaid the 
cost of its construction. Nothing could be simpler than this 
Hong-kong line. It is carried straight up the mountain-side, 
the endless line stretching from ravine to ravine, on high steel 
trestles, through which the little back-to-back cars run on the 
rope like a section of the “knife-board ” of an old-fashioned 
omnibus. Three passengers sit on each side; and though the 
height at which they travel must be trying to the nerves, they 
are not shut in by aprons of steel wire, as in the case of the 
Brighton cars. An awning, for protection from the sun, is 
the sole addition to the minimum of accommodation provided 
on this airy journey. The length of the line is two miles, and 
the exact height ascended 1,090 ft. The Chinese population 
of Hong-kong were much disturbed by the invasion of the 
mountain by this railway. They attributed the epidemic of 
the plague to the anger of the mountain demons, who were 
prevented by the wires from making their nightly flights 
round the circuit of the hill. The difficulties in the con- 
struction of the Table Mountain wire-line were far greater 
than in that at Hong-kong. A precipice and incline of 
800 ft. in height interrupted the ascent midway. The 
summit of this precipice was used as a support, and 
the suspending wire leapt in a single span of 1,470 ft. to 
the edge of the cliff, and from thence in another span of 
1,400 ft. to the flat top of the mountain. The loads carried 
across these gulfs average half a ton each, and the line is 
used both for passenger and goods traffic. The Rock of 
Gibraltar has also its wire line, though of slighter build, and 
far more striking steepness. The height to the signal station 
is barely a quarter less than the total length of the line, and 
the wire runs straight to the summit on a series of lofty 
trestles, after a first hap of 1,100 ft., in an ascent of 1ft. in 
every 13 ft. Viewed against the sky, looking parallel to the 
mountain side, it looks like a telegraph-wire stretched tight 
from the tops of a series of little Eiffel towers; yet the 
coldiers ascend and descend in the little wooden boxes which 
travel on it, with equal safety and comfort. The Hong-kong, 
Gibra'tar, and Table Mountain lines are worked on a double 
cable, along which one car ascends 2s the other descends, the 
two being connected by a hauling rope. 





aa 
But these are toys, compared with the complicated and eve 

increasing system of aerial trains now working in the site 
iron mines of Spain. Near Bilbao, the greater part of ‘ 
mountain side is quarried away at different levels to obtain. 
the fine iron ore, which is carried to the railway by nine lin 
running from the station at the foot of the mountain to the. 
mines along the summit. These nine lines carry on an average 
2,300 tons of ore a day, none of which touches the level of the 
ground till it has travelled some five miles through space, The 
appearance of these multiplex lines of wire, stretching from, 
tower to tower of light trellised iron, and hung at intervals 
with hundreds of ore-carriages in constant motion, is one of 
the strangest spectacles in modern mining enterprise, Tho 
double line of iron scaffolds, where it leaves the terminus in 
the valley, looks like the support for some enormong viaduct, 
festooned with wires slung with rows of pendent bucket, 
Higher up the mountain, where deep ravines cut the face of 
the hill, the trestles tower to such a height, that the travelling 
loads of ore look like little black balls against the sky. When 
the different levels of the mine are reached, the lines of the 
wire-way diverge, and are carried to nine separate points in 
the workings. Yet the traffic is controlled with little 
difficulty, and there is no risk of any serious stoppage by 
accident, as in the case of a breakdown on the trunk lines. 
of a great railway. At the worst, one or two lines only wonlg 
be blocked, leaving the others free for use. It is calculated 
that one hundred thousand tons of ore can be carried on each 
of these cables before it becomes unfit for service. In crossing 
wide ravines or rivers, where one bank is lower than another, 
the aerial line is used exactly as the old-fashioned funicular 
railway works, the descending load being used to haul up the 
ascending car. In the Alps, the Pyrenees, and in the bridging 
of deep river-beds, this is the simplest and cheapest form of 
transport known. In the Italian Alps, a span of 1,500 yards 
is crossed without a support, and this “ gossamer ” transport 
is soon to be applied to distances of 2,000 yards. The usual 
means of drawing the load on level lines where it is not 
carried by the force of gravity, is to revolve the endless cord 
by a drum worked by steam. But a recent and ingenious 
invention promises a further development of aerial lines. The 
steel rope is charged with an electric current, and the cars 
themselves carry a motor which “picks up” its power as it 
travels along the wire. 


It is to be hoped that in the coming discassion on the sub 
ject of light railways, promoted by the President of the 
Board of Trade, the future possibilities of these aerial tram- 
ways may not be forgotten. English manufacturers of the 
machinery should see that they are represented. The system 
is so little known in England, that there is some danger of its 
being omitted from the discussion, and so being hampered in 
its future development by the restrictive rules and regula 
tions, dating from the early days of railway enterprise, which 
have checked the growth of light railways, and discouraged 
every form of steam-carriage except that on the heavy 
lines. It would be matter for regret if a means of 
transport so cheap and so simple were checked for years 
by some unmeaning prohibition, as the electric-tram has 
been checked by the Board of Trade rule whieh re 
fuses to allow wires carried above the surface. The limits 
of usefulness of the aerial railway have not yet been 
reached. Probably great weights will never be carried on the 
lines in single cars. But the transport of smaller quantities 
on the endless ropes can be multiplied almost without limit 
by increasing the number of parallel lines. It is not only the 
cheapest, but often the only possible form of transport 12 
places inaccessible to ordinary railways; and the absence of 
danger from collision more than compensates for the first 
trial to the nerves made in the aerial transit. For ordinary 
ferry-work across rivers, the system is probably too like @ 
makeshift to satisfy the English mind. But it is as aD 
auxiliary transport, cheap and convenient, that it deserves ® 
place among the everyday expedients of modern life. In 
commercial cities it would supply a means of pareel-transport 
by the shortest route, from point to point, above the houses, 
with little greater disturbance than that cansed by erecting 
telephone wires; and in its simplest form it would be a useful 
auxiliary on every large farm in which manure and food has 
to be transported up-hill, sand or seaweed carried up from the 
shore, or water drawn and taken to a distance. These are 
some of the obvious uses for the aerial railway in this country- 
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In the © 
important 


colonies and abroad, it will take a vastly more 
place ; and the little Brighton line will have served 
its purpose if it reminds Englishmen from time to time that 
prot is yet another form of transport than that by sea and on 


railway embankments. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE WAGES OF ABILITY. 


[To rHx Eprror oF THE “* SrxcraTor.’’] 5 
Sre,—Is it certain, as you seem to think, that the Socialist 
view of the “wages of ability ” ig “ exceedingly silly’ P Is 
it not rather the absolutely logical outcome of their views of 
human society, and perhaps a proof of their having a higher 
ideal than their opponents? They start, if I understand 
them rightly, with asserting that all men are equal in virtue 
of their being men, and that therefore no man ought to have 
a privilege which his fellows have not or cannot have. They 
object to the privileges conferred by birth, or by wealth, 
whether accnmulated by the work and thrift of the owner 
himself, or inherited. Would they be logical, if they did not 
object also to the privileges conferred by nature ? A man, 
they say, cannot insure that he shall be born with great 
powers of mind, or with strong limbs and a good constitution, 
therefore it is unfair that those who have these advantages, 
which they themselves have done nothing to acquire, should 
have a greater share of wealth and comfort than others. 
Surely this is quite logical. The strong man and the able 
have inherited these qualities just as much as the rich man 
his wealth or the means of producing it, and if the one kind 
of inheritance is objected to, the other must be also. If it is 
right that a man should be paid only for working, which is, I 
delieve, the Socialist’s contention, it is right also to eliminate 
all privileges and to recompense labour not in proportion 
to its results, which depend to a great extent on the mental 
or physical powers inherited, but to the intention with which 
itis performed. Socialists picture a state of society in which 
those who are feeble in limb and slow of thought shall have 
an equal share of wealth and comfort with those who are 
better endowed by nature, if only they do what they can 
faithfully and honestly to the best of their powers. Such an 
ideal may be visionary, and in our present level of morality 
impracticable, but it is not silly; it is,on the contrary, logical, 
and something like the ideal found in the teaching of Christ. 
—I am, Sir, &c., FE. BB. 
(Should not our correspondent go further, and admit that 
fidelity to work is also in great degree an inherited quality of 
character P and therefore that the constitationally indolent 
ought to be paid as good wages as the constitutionally indus- 
trious? Logical Socialism indeed ends in civic suicide.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 


LORD ROSEBERY AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
[To tHe Epitoe or THE “ SrecTatTor.”] 

S1r,—Lord Rosebery has now for the second time distinctly 
announced that for him party interest is the one paramount 
consideration. As before, he declared that though on principle 
he approved of Establishment, the Scotch Church must go 
because it was an instrument of the Tory party, so now he 
declares himself definitely a “Second Chamber man,” and 
yet proposes to destroy the House of Lords without substi- 
tuting anything else, because it is, he says, organised to sup- 
port the Tories. Next week we shall perhaps have him 
declaring that, though he loves the British Empire, it must 
be let go to the dogs because Imperialists are Tories. 

And his economics are as queer as his words. According to 
his theory of Napoleon’s Old Guard, it is a gross blunder to 
keep anything in reserve, because if it is at last expended in 
vain, you are then ruined. Surely such a Minister pour vire 


has never been seen outside Gilbert’s comic operas.—I am, 
Sir, &e., . 








ERASMUS. 
(To THE Eprror or rae “ Specrator.’’] 
S1r,—As regards Mr. Drummond’s letter in your last issue, I 
ean only say that I am satistied that nota single scholar in 
England or Germany would dream of translating “ Enchiridion 
Militis Christiani ” in any way than “ The Christian Soldier's 
Manual,” though perhaps, considering the state of military 
matters at the time, and the object with which the book was 


written, “ Knight ” might suit better than “Soldier.” “Com- 
panion ” is not a bad rendering, but hardly expresses the idea 
of constant use, which the author meant, and wished. I must 
therefore adhere to the opinion that the rendering “ dagger ” 
is apparently inaccurate, probably tasteless, and certainly 
vague and unexplicit. I can, however, readily concede that 
Erasmus saw the éguivogue, and, being an inveterate joker, 
amused himself with the fancy that some of the iron-handed 
warriors of his day might hope that the work contained some 
hints for the more easy and rapid extirpation of Turks, Moors, 
or Sclavonians, and carried out the jest in his use of “ pugius- 
culus.” I had no intention of “ insinuating ignorance ” against 
Mr. Drummond, or his book, in fact, I never insinuate any- 
thing, believing such a practice dishonest and ungentlemanly, 
and am therefore quite willing to substitute “accuracy ” for 
“scholarship ” in my reference to the late lamented Professor 
Froude. 

Is Mr. Drummond in the habit of calling the well-known 
“ Enchiridion Epicteti” “ The Dagger of Epictetus ” or “The 
Dagger made by Epictetus ” ? 

Justice, however, compels me to say that I consider his book 
a most valuable aid to any one desirons of becoming conver- 
sant with the writings, life, and times of Erasmus, and 
regret that he has yielded to the failing of taking offence 
where no offence was intended. I have no means of judging 
of his acquaintance with the Greek and Latin languages, as I 
take but little interest in the educational state of foreign 
nations, but could say somewhat regarding Scottish learning 
generally, did not the shades of Buchanan and Ruddiman, 
and the thought of “ Leyden’s many-languaged lore,” stand in 
my way.—I am, Sir, &c., 

THE WRITER OF THE REVIEW OF FROUDE’s “ ERASMUS.” 








POETRY. 


THE SNAKES AT THE ZOO. 


Aw event has occurred at the Zoo, 
Very high among marvels we rank it, 

There’s a reptile residing there, who 
Accidentally swallowed his blanket. 


But that story has now become old, 

And that feat is surpassed by another, 
There’s a snake, still alive, we are told, 

Who by accident swallowed his brother. 
One would think such an odd mental fit 

Of abstraction,—excuse the suggestion, 
Would be followed up after a bit 

By a fit of acute indigestion. 





And moreover, although one pretend 
To be free from internal sensations, 
Still, a rupture is apt to attend 
Such a straining of friendly relations. 


But there's no such result we can find, 
Though the former has swallowed the latter, 
So we say it’s a triumph of mind, 
Or of absence of mind, over matter. 


Should there still at the Zoo be a snake, 
Who may wish that the record be beaten, 
He must swallow himself by mistake, 
And pretend not to know what he’s eaten. 
C. J. BoDEN. 








BOOKS. 
ees 
MOLTKE’S TACTICAL PROBLEMS.* 
MOLTKE was not the cause, but the consequence, of the 
Prussian military system. He is not the founder of the 
school that he so brilliantly represents. The design of 
which our own day has seen the realisation, is to be 
attributed in the main to Scharnhorst, to whom is due not 
only the conception of the armed nation, but the advice to 
search for leaders, not to distribute commands according to 
birth or survival, but to test and select. He founded an 





* Moltke’s Tactical Problems, from 1868 to 1882, Edited by the Prussian 
Grand General Staff. Authorised Translation by Karl yon Donat. London: 





W. H, Allen and Co, 1894, 
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officers’ school to teach generalship, or the art of command, 
and he tried his men by giving them test exercises. After 
the great war, the post of Chief of the Staff was given to 
Miiffling, who, though hardly one of Scharnhorst’s set, 
was a strategist of considerable power. Miffling used 
to pick the best pupils from the War School, and set 
them to work for a year or two under his own eye. 
At the end of the probation, he examined them by pro- 
pounding a tactical problem for their solution. Moltke 
attended the school from 1823 to 1826, and in 1828 be- 
came one of Miiffling’s probationers. In his autobio- 
graphy he has told us what a fever they were in when 
the date of their Tripos—the problems to be set by 
Miiffling—drew near. In 1858 Moltke became chief of the 
staff, and from that time on he examined the post-graduate 
class every year, except in 1867, and in 1871, when there was 
no examination, because the war had interrupted the class. In 
1882 Moltke handed over this work to Count Waldersee, his 
newly appointed assistant, though for that year he still set 
the problems and wrote out the solutions. The Prussian 
staff has collected these annual problems and Moltke’s 
solutions, so far as they are preserved, and has added for 
each year, since 1872, a verbatim report of the short lecture 
in which he usually criticised the papers sent in, and explained 
his own solution. 

A tactical problem is an exercise to be worked out on a 
map. You are told to suppose yourself in command of ten 
thousand men, with five hundred horse and four and twenty 
guns, on the march, say from Exeter to Bristol, where an 
army is assembling, of which your force is to form part. 
You have reached Taunton, and your troops are settled for 
the night, when you learn that a body of the enemy, fifteen 
thousand strong, is at Bridgewater. The ordnance map of 
the county is given you, and you are to write out the orders 
you would issue that evening for the operations of your force 
next day. The Prussian Staff has given with the problems a 
set of all the maps to which they refer, and with its usual 
courtesy has also struck off sets of these maps to accompany 
the English translation. 


What is the use of these exercises on the map? The 
Prussian school would answer that they offer the best means 
of learning how to command. You may read books full of 
theories or principles of war, and doubtless they will help you 
to understand the conditions of success. But the difficulties 
of practice are not met by principles, which tell you as a rule 
what not to do. You know all about “ interior lines;” but 
there is the enemy between you and Bristol. You know 
all the requirements of a good defensive position. But every 
position you can find within reach of where you are has some 
distressing flaw. Yet with the enemy at hand in superior 
force you must either withdraw or choose one of these faulty 
positions. “L’art de la guerre est tout d’exécution,” says 
Napoleon, and, with reference to 2 number of tactical points, 
“la solution de toutes ces questions dépend des circonstances.” 
Evidently the art of generalship consists in the appreciation 
of circumstances; everything depends upon the correct in- 
terpretation of a situation. That is the faculty which requires 
practice. The best practice would be war. The next best 
would be manceuvres; but they are very expensive and come 
only once a year. For everyday lessons manceuvres on a map 
are the best known makeshift. The Prussians have been for 
seventy years teaching their officers to read a situation, and 
to make the best of it. Other armies have hardly yet 
begun. In England we do now and then set a problem, but 
we do not believe in it. We cling to questions on the theory, 
which encourage the crammer. You can cram theory to any 
extent, but to deal with a situation, judgment as well as know- 
ledge is necessary, and judgment cannot be crammed. The 
problem is at once an educational instrament and a test; and 
it should be borne in mind that in Prussia the officer’s ad- 
vancement depends upon how he stands the tests, of which 
the most important is not the problem on paper, but the 
problems in the field to which it leads up. 


The interest of the book before us lies, however, not in the 
illustration which it affords of Prussian methods. They have 
long been known, and there are a dozen sets of published 
problems by competent hands. The value of this collection 
is that it reveals Moltke. The man is more than the school, 
and in these exercises we see applied to comparatively small 
matters, within the range of every cultivated soldier, the 
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workings of a spontaneous intelligence and the force of a self. 
dependent character. - 

We note first of all the ease with which Moltke creates 
natural situation or scheme, and the terse simplicity with 
which it is explained. One of the problems dealg with 
manceuvres, another with the form of an order ; every bona 
the remaining sixty-three seems like a fragment of rea] wa 
The mastery which this implies will best be appreciated “n 
those who have themselves had to frame such mest 
The solutions are unconventional. Moltke starts fro . 
view of the situation as a whole, puts himself into the enemy’s 
place, and examines what the enemy’s best move would be: 
Then he considers the purpose to be fulfilled by his own side, 
To achieve that purpose is always his dominant idea, and in: 
pursuit of it he is tied by norules. “Our science gives us. 
no fundamental rule to be always applied, no formula, 
to help us over all difficulties. The essential thing in 
war is on every occasion to appreciate the situation rightly 
and to make the arrangements that are the best suited for 
that situation.” In the third problem, a strong division jy 
told off to cover the assembling of a large force ata given 
point. The enemy, in force superior to the division, is reported 
a long march distant. The problem is to select a position ip 
which to resist the enemy’s advance. A glance at the map 
shows two positions, one of which is almost ideally strong, 
while the other has the grave disadvantage of an extensive 
wood just in front of it. Nine men out of ten would chooge 
the ideal position. Moltke rejects it as too strong. The 
enemy, he says, will not attack us in it, but march round 
it, and we shall thus be driven back, without fighting, too 
nearly on to the point we have to cover. In the sixtieth 
problem, it is a question, among other things, of employing a 
division to cover the march of a convoy from Mihlhausen to 
Belfort against an enemy advancing from a known point 
beyond the Vosges. The average officer would march his 
division towards Belfort, as an escort to the convey moving 
on a parallel road. Moltke studies the possible moves of the 
enemy, and finds that he cannot next day reach the convoy's 
road except by a particular pass over the Vosges. He marches 
off the division to cork up that pass. Some of the problems 
turn not so much upon the question, “ What is to be done,” 
as upon the question, “ How to do it.” Here Moltke reveals 
infinite painstaking and an absolute command of details. 

Napoleon said to Roederer :—“ Si je parais toujours préti 
répondre a tout, 4 faire face a tout, c’est qu’avant de rien 
entreprendre j’ai longtemps médité, j’ai prévu ce qui pourrait 
arriver. Ce n’est pas un génie qui me révéle tout 4 coup, en 
secret, ce que j'ai & dire ou 4 faire dans une circonstance in- 
attendue pour les autres; c’est la réflexion, c’est la médita 
tion.” Of Moltke one of his comrades, Verdy, has told us 
that— 

“ His keen intelligence never rested until he had thought out 
all the possibilities and consequences of a given situation, and 
was perfectly clear in his own mind. But this previous thinking 
out was so comprehensive and foreseeing that in war nothing took 
him by surprise. When information came that suddenly changed 
the situation, so that to others the turn of events was quite 
unexpected, he did not require a moment's reflection, his eyes 
seemed to expand, their wonderful expression seemed more inspired 
than usual, and immediately he explained in simple sentences in 
the most precise way what was now to be done.” 

The problems before us make this description intelligible 
Moltke’s own definition of generalship is practically that it is 
the art of solving problems :— 

“ A commander in the field,” he says, “has during a campaign 
to make a succession of decisions, based upon situations that 
cannot be foreseen...... If in war everything is uncertain, 
except whatever of will and energy the commander carries within 
him, it is impossible that general principles, rules deduced from 
them and systems built up out of the rules, can have aly 
practical value for strategy.” 

The conduct of war resembles the conduct of life. There 
are rules and principles which it is well to know; but for 
success more is needed than knowledge. The successful maz 
sees the world as it is, grasps the situation before him, goes 
straight to the point, and keeps to it. We say of him, in one 
aspect, that he has character; in another, that he hascommon- 
sense, and common-sense at its best we call genius. The 
command of an army is a matter of character and common- 
sense. In Napoleon’s words, “A la guerre les hommes ne 
sont rien, c’est un homme qui est tout.” Of Generals not 
mere ciphers there are three kinds. There is the commander 
who has the force of will, but whose intelligence is not cult 
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vated. He makes a good subordinate—a Ney or a Benedek— 
but is prone to fail when left to himself. Then there is the 
intellectual man, apt to take in more learning than he can 
carry. He becomes a Brunswick, a Massenbach, a Colley. 
Sometimes, but not often, a powerful mind is coupled with a 
very strong backbone. Such a man, when he has a chance, 
does great things. Moltke’s problems are not conclusive 
evidence as to character, but no one can study them without 
recognising the master quality of mind. Their author may 
have had infinite learning, but it has been digested out of 
sight. What is visible is the perfection of common-sense, 

The translation is in one respect disappointing. Herr von 
Donat, who is a retired Prussian officer, settled in London as 
an army coach, and favourably known for his excellent studies 
in applied tactics, has done his work conscientiously. But he 
abounds in phrases which, being German and not English, 
must embarrass the student who cannot use the original. 
The translator himself can hardly be blamed, for he names 
two English officers who have revised his manuscript. 





EARLY VOYAGES AND TRAVELS IN THE 
LEVANT.* 

THE 1893 production of the Hakluyt Society consists of a 
volume of two hundred and eighty-seven pages, containing 
the Diary of Thomas Dallam, 1599-1600, and extracts from 
the Diaries of Dr. John Covel, 1670-79. The introduction 
gives an account of the formation of the Levant Company of 
Turkey Merchants. The volume is edited and the introduc. 
tion written by J. Theodore Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. To the 
general reader the introduction will probably present greater 
interest than the diaries, inasmuch as it is more concisely 
written and the eye is not troubled with sixteenth-century 
spelling. The history of the Levant Company, like that of 
the later East India Company, is fraught with circumstances 
which necessarily open wide the portals of that part of political 
history with which Tarkey is connected. One sees there the 
origin of our interest, commercial and political, in the Otto- 
man Empire. It is curious to note that Queen Elizabeth made 
a conspicuous effort to win the good graces of the Sultan 
Mohammed IIL., by sending to him, in the year 1599, a present 
of anorgan. The person entrusted with the carrying of this 
gift was a certain youth named Master Thomas Dallam. 
Why so young a man should have been charged with a mission 
at once so difficult, responsible, and delicate, it is not quite 
easy to determine from the papers before us. It appears that 
Thomas Dallam belonged to a family of organ-builders, 
evidently the best craftsmen in their trade during the reign 
of Elizabeth and subsequently. The young man was pro- 
bably gifted in a special degree in that skilled handicraft. 
We gather from the introduction that Dallam built the 
organ for King’s College, Cambridge, in 1605-6, which was 
destroyed in the Civil Wars, the case of which still remains. 
He also built the organ for Worcester Cathedral. He and his 
son, twenty years later, built an organ for Durham Cathedral. 
This instrument was ultimately sold to the Church of St. 
Michael-le-Belfry, York, where it remained till 1885, when 
Mr. Bell, the organ-builder of that city, bought its remains 
for £4. Other members of the Dallam family built organs 
for various cathedrals. Before Thomas Dallam departed for 
Constantinople, his instrument was put up in Whitehall for 
Queen Elizabeth to see and hear it. The voyage which had to 
be undertaken by this young organ-builder was one of the 
most hazardous on record. It occupied several months. 
His diary is very full and graphic. At times it is almost 
overladen with the details of incidents which gather interest 
mainly from the fact that they happened nearly three hun- 
dred years ago. The marvel of the story is that he should 
have reached Constantinople. All possible hindrances seem 
to have been put in his way, and he was certainly exposed 
to every imaginable danger. He started from London on 
F ebruary 9th, 1599, and did not arrive at Constantinople 
till September. There was much delay on the voyage, and 
a good deal of time was passed on shore at every port. The 
young man was obviously possessed of singular courage. 
The har dships of the voyage, and the grave responsibility of 
his mission, were enough to tax the heroism of a warrior. 
The admonition which Dallam received from the British 
Ambassador on his arrival at Constantinople was sufficient to 
terrify so young a man. It runs thus :— 
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“Yow ar come hether wythe a presente from our gratious 
Quene, not to an ordinarie prince or kinge, but to a myghtie 
monarke of the worlde, but better had it bene for yow yf it had 
bene sente to any Christian prince, for then should yow have bene 
sure to have receaved for yor paines a greate rewarde; but yow 
muste consider what he is unto whom yow have broughte this 
ritche presente, a monarke but an infidell, and the grande Enymye 
to all Christians. Whate we or any other Christians can bringe 
unto him he dothe thinke that we dow it in dutie or in feare of 
him, or in hoppe of som greate favoure we expeckte at his handes. 
It was never knowne that upon the receaving of any presente he 
gave any rewarde unto any Christian, and tharfore yow muste 
louke for nothinge at his handes. Yow would thinke that for yor 
longe and wearriesom voyege, with dainger of lyfe, that yow 
weare worthie to have a litle sighte of him; but that yow muste 
not louke for nether; for yow se wheat greate preparinge we 
made and have bene aboute ever sense your cominge, for the 
credite of our contrie, and for a Deliveringe of this presente and 
my imbassage, the which, by Godes help, to-morrow muste be per- 
formede. We cale it kisinge of the Grand Sinyor’s hande; bute 
when I com to his gates I shalbe taken of my horse and seartcht, 
and lede betwyxte tow men holdinge my handes downe close to 
my sides, and so lede into the presence of the Grand Sinyor, and 
I muste kiss his kne or his hanginge sleve. Havinge deliverede 
my letteres unto the Coppagawe, I shalbe presently ledd awaye, 
goinge backwardes as longe as I can se him, and in payne of my 
heade I muste not turne my backe upon him, and therefore yow 
muste not louke to have a sighte of him.” 


Dallam observes that after he had given thanks to the 
Ambassador for his speech, he found little comfort in it. 
At length the dreaded interview with the Sultan takes place, 
and Dallam plays the organ to his Majesty. The Saltan is 
pleased, and the young man goes through the ordeal without 
any mishap. He is, however, not allowed to leave Turkey 
quite as soon as he wished, and grave anxiety is caused to 
him by the delay. When the Ambassador told him that he 
must stay, he feared that he would never be allowed to leave, 
but would be betrayed and handed over to the Turks to “live 
a slavish life, and never companie againe with Christians.” 
The Ambassador consoled the young man, and told him that ke 
would be quite safe, and that he would ultimately be allowed to 
go back to England in a safer vessel than the one upon which 
he had desired to embark immediately. The young man was 
attacked by fever before the final day of departure, but 
happily he was enabled to leave Constantinople on November 
28th, 1599, in a Turkish ship. Then follows the long account 
of the homeward voyage, with all its adventures and hard- 
ships. The whole expedition occupied about a year. Those 
who are interested in sixteenth-century travels will find 
many vicissitudes worth reading in this copious diary. 
From beginning to end the story is told in very simple 
fashion; and perhaps the unaffected, natural, youthful style 
gives a picturesqueness which seems to carry the reader 
not merely to the scenes described, but to the conditions 
of that period. There is a good deal to be gathered of 
geographical interest. The numerous places where Dallam 
went ashore, notably in Greece and in Spain, are described as 
they were three hundred years ago. 


The Diary of Dr. Covel is necessarily different from that of 
young Dallam. Dr. Covel was a scholar of some eminence in 
the seventeenth century. He was born in 1638. He hada 
distinguished academical career. He was Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge. His portrait is to be seen 
at Christ’s College. He became Chaplain to the English 
Ambassador at Constantinople, and at another time he was 
Chaplain to the Princess of Orange, and resided at the Hague. 
He was a voluminous writer, apparently rather ponderous 
and not quite attractive in literary style. His opportunities 
for foreign travel and long residence in distant lands prompted 
him to bequeath to posterity innumerable accounts of his 
experiences in the form of diaries. The British Museum 
contains a goodly bulk of such literature from Dr. Covel’s 
pen. The Hakluyt Society have made a selection in the form 
of the papers before us. Very great labour must have been 
expended upon the MSS. of this learned divine; and, on the 
whole, they have succeeded in reproducing those portions of 
the diaries which are least wearisome for the modern reader. 
These diaries contain several curious narratives of political and 
social incidents which came within the observation of Dr. 
Covel. There are some accounts of religious ceremonies in 
Turkey, and also descriptions of rites in the Greek Church. 
Weare told a good deal about Adrianople. We hear a vast 
deal from these diaries of the superstitions of Eastern 
countries in the seventeenth century, and there are many 
descriptions of people and places that may be perused with 
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interest. Here is a curious letter from Sultan Mohammed IV. 
to Charles II. :— 


“The Imperiall letter to the Glorious and great Prince of the 
Nation of Jesus, Ruler of Nazarene people, our friend Charles the 
2d, whose end be happy. To the glorious amongst the great 
Princes of Jesus, and reverenc’t amongst the high potentates of 
the people of the Messiah, sole director of the great affaires of 
the Nazarene nation, Lord of the limits of respect and honour, of 
os and of fame, Charles the 2d, King of England, Scot- 

d, France, and Ireland, our friend, whose end we wish may be 
happy. Our sublime, high, and Imperiall signet arriving, you 
will understand how that the most respected amongst the nobles 
of the peoples of the Messiah, your Ambassador Sir Dan. Harvey, 
whose end be fortunate, did arrive with your letters at our happy 

, and, according to the antient custome, our most honourable 
iziers did bring him before our noble Throne. Being come unto 
us, he did consigne your Royal letter, which was received with all 
¢ and honour, translated, and presented at our noble 
Throne; the tenour whereof was observed and pleasing to us. 
We received also your presents with satisfaction, and his requests 
and demands, whilst they are conforme unto our noble lawes, and 
correspond to the friendship between us, shall be consider’d, and 
for the time to come, you not permitting anything in the pre- 
judice of the former peace on the part of our Imperiall majesty, 
there shall not be suffer’d any thing in prejudice of the same 
sworne league, which shall be undoubtedly alwayes preserv’d, 
and to conclude we wish you all health.” 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR WILLIAM 
GREGORY.* 

Ovgk public men—or rather their surviving relatives—seem 
determined that posterity shall not overlook their achieve- 
ments. For our part, we have no complaint to offer on 
this score, in the case of such able and modest memoirs 
as these of Sir William Gregory, which have been evi- 
dently most carefully revised and edited by Lady Gregory. 
Without possessing any claim to rank among the leading 
statesmen of our time, Sir William was a notable man, and 
certainly a fine and typical specimen of the Anglo-Irish 
landed gentry, whom the late Mr. Froude was wont to regard 
with such fond affection. Moreover, he played an important, 
if not conspicuous part in our parliamentary arena,—and 
that at a very critical juncture; and was afterwards one 
of the most deservedly popular of our Colonial Governors. 
it is stated in the preface that Sir William compiled these 
memoirs towards the close of his life,—from 1884 to 1891. 
It is perhaps to be regretted that an observer so keen and 
capable, and so advantageously placed for knowing all that 
was going on, did not put pen to paper many years before. 
We might then have been favoured not only with fuller, but 
with fresher and more lifelike glimpses “ behind the scenes.” 
Any discerning reader of Boswell’s immortal Life can tell 
when the “garrulous Scot ” sat up after leaving Johnson, and 
jotted down the heads of their conversation; and when he 
was too sleepy or too bibulous to doso. In the one case, we 
actually see and hear the grand old Doctor “in his habit as 
he lived ; ” and in the other, even if the picture is not blurred, 
we have merely a faithful but commonplace record. Lady 
Gregory, too, has omitted many passages that “seemed too 
personal ;” and we can but commend her for such praise- 
worthy restraint, as she is quite conscious, to use her own 
words, that “‘ every passage so struck out lessened the interest 
of the whole.” This, no doubt, is one of the prime difficulties 
in the publication of contemporary memoirs,—how to pre- 
serve the interest attaching to all lively personal reminis- 
cences without wounding the feelings of living persons. 
Indeed, this is ‘a counsel of perfection;” for with all Sir 
William Gregory’s sound good sense and freedom from 
personal spitefulness or rancour, and with his widow’s sub- 
sequent revision of these memoirs, there are passages calcu- 
lated to annoy both Mr. Gladstone and his friends as well as 
Lord Beaconsfield’s followers and surviving relatives. 

In the opening chapters of this autobiography, after some 
references to the pedigree of the Gregory family, we have 
interesting glimpses of Irish life, chiefly in Dublin, half a 
century ago. Particularly pleasant is the glimpse we get of 
the great Marquis of Wellesley, then Lord-Lieutenant, who 
caught the young lad fishing in the pond of the Lodge in 
Phenix Park, and used ever afterwards, when advising him 
on his classical studies, or other important matters, playfally 
to address him as “‘ My Dear Fisherman.” Like so many of the 
Anglo-Irish gentry, Sir William received his education in 
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England,—at Harrow and Oxford. Of the famous public 
school Gregory gives a much more agreeable sketch than that 
of his schoolfellow, the late Anthony Trollope ; although he is 
constrained to quote his Oxford tutor—Dr. Liddell, the late 
Dean of Christ Church—to show how defective was the public. 
school education of the time. 

Under “Castle” influence (his grandfather had been per. 
manent Under-Secretary, and was a close personal friend of 
Sir Robert Peel) Sir William Gregory was elected in 1842, 
when twenty-five years of age, Member for the City of Dublin; 
his chief opponent, who received the powerful support of 
O’Connell, being Lord Morpeth, a former Chief Secretary, 
Sir William confesses that the election cost £9,000, and that 
there were vouchers in the possession of his committee, “ for 
fifteen hundred freemen, gratification at £3 per head, £4,500.” 
But bribery was then universal in the three Kingdoms, 
Gregory, though elected on strong “ Protestant ascendency” 
grounds, was not by nature a bigot; and to the no small dis. 
gast of his supporters, from the outset of his public career he 
showed a disposition to deal justly with his Roman Catholic 
fellow-countrymen, while he even admits that O’Connell 
“always exercised a strong fascination ” over him. 

Gregory was now plunged into the vortex of London life, 
His accounts of the salons and the gambling-clubs, of Sir Robert 
Peel, and the Yuung England party (though he contrives to 
misquote Lord John Manners’s famous lines on “our old 
nobility ”) are extremely interesting. Still more interesting 
are his many references to Disraeli; in fact, they amount to 
an elaborate “ character-study,” and though everybody who in 
any way knew Lord Beaconsfield, has already given the world 
a portrait, we cannot refrain from reproduciug Sir William 
Gregory’s :— 

“In those days I lived at No. 14 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, 
not far from his house at Grosvenor Gate, and we used constantly 
to walk home together from the House of Commons. Hardly a 
week passed in which I did not dine with him and Mrs. Disraeli. 
His dinners were small, not over good, but always gay and 
amusing; not that he was himself at all brilliant in conversation ; 
on the contrary, he was generally silent unless there was an 
opening for some epigrammatic or paradoxical or startling 
observation. Though bitterly sarcastic if it suited his purpose, 
he was very far from being cynical by nature. On the contrary, 
he was remarkably placable, and though he had few strong 
dislikes, he had many strong friendships...... I am aware 
that it has been thought that he had a bitter hatred of Peel, on 
account of not being offered office by him, or of having been 
refused office. I know he did not like him, for he missed no 
opportunity for a jibe and a sarcasm upon him. Disappointed at 
not receiving office at a time when a salary would have been a 
godsend, almost a salvation, had doubtless some influence; but 
his character was so entirely the opposite to that of Sir Robert 
as to be certain to produce antagonistic feelings. Disraeli was 
eminently Bohemian, imaginative, without a particle of belief in 
anything, totally unprincipled,—I do not use the word in an 
offensive sense, but as being devoid of all principles of policy. 
Such a man was the very antipodes of the prudent, cautious, 
unimaginative, and somewhat pompous Prime Minister, whose 
cautiousness was a reproach to Disraeli’s Bohemianism...... 
That he was a man of immense talent not even his greatest enemy 
can deny; but even I, his personal friend, must confess that from 
his entrance into public life until his last hour he lived and died 
a charlatan.” 

We should perhaps add that Sir William also writes, —“ One 
remarkable and grand trait in the character of Disraeli was 
his noble demeanour to his wife;” though the curious anec- 
dotes of this remarkable pair which he proceeds to relate rather 
place their mutual devotion in a ludicrous light. On the 
whole it is plain that Sir William liked and even admired, but 
did not respect, Lord Beaconsfield personally, while he re- 
garded him as an absolutely unscrupulous public man. 

But if he is thus uncomplimentary to the great hero of the 
Primrose Dames, we sadly fear that the devotees of Mr. Glad- 
stone will draw little consolation from these pages. For it 
is but too evident that Sir William neither liked nor admired 
Mr. Gladstone, and is at no pains to conceal his deep distrust 
of that eminent man. We have space only for a capital 
Palmerstonian anecdote concerning Mr. Gladstone, which 
exactly conveys Sir William Gregory’s sentiments on the late 
Prime Minister :— 

“ We soon found out the loss of the clear head, the solid judg- 
ment, and the firm hand of Lord Palmerston when Lord Russell 
succeeded him, and Mr. Gladstone assumed the headship of the 
House of Commons. Hitherto Lord Palmerston had always 
repressed Mr. Gladstone’s exuberance quietly but irresistibly. 
Since then, except for brief intervals, Mr. Gladstone has had a 
free hand, and Egypt and Ireland can attest the consequences. 
A member of Lord Palmerston’s cabinet gave me an amusing 
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ene i dings. At the beginning of the session, 
oS om a ot holiday, Mz. Gladstone ead te oan in charged to 
the muzzle with all sorts of schemes, of all sorts of reforms which 
were absolutely necessary in his opinion to be immediately 
undertaken. Lord Palmerston used to look fixedly at the paper 
before him, saying nothing until there was @ lull in Gladstone’s 
outpouring. He then rapped the table and said cheerfully : 
© Now my lords and gentlemen, let us get to business’! 

We wish that Sir William had entered more into details 
with regard to his connection with “The Cave of Adullam,” 
and particularly as to the reason which induced the Liberal 
seceders to refuse to join Lord Derby on the overthrow of 
the Russell-Gladstone Cabinet. Sir William simply says 
that Lord Derby offered him the Secretaryship of the 
Admiralty, which he refused. He also states that he was 
so outraged by Disraeli and Derby bringing in their House- 
hold Suffrage measure, after utilising the services of Lowe, 
Lord Grosvenor, and the other Liberal “cavemen,” that he 
could never bring himself even to speak in the House on the 
subject. Altogether, from Sir William’s peculiar position, 
and his access to the Councils of Lansdowne House, much 
more might have appeared in these memoirs calculated to 
throw light on this most curious episode in our annals. There 
is no space left to say anything about Sir William Gregory’s 
subsequent career as Governor of Ceylon; or of his views on 
the Egyptian question, and his friendly attitude towards 
Arabi. That the able and experienced Irishman, like so 
many men of his nation, made an admirable Colonial Governor, 
there is no room to doubt. Moreover, he was intensely popular 
in the island, and both at the time of his Governorship and 
after his retirement, continued to take a keen and patriotic 
interest in English public affairs; his attitude more and 
more being that of a strenuous foe to Mr. Gladstone and his 
deplorable Home-rule policy, which, as Sir William Gregory 
says, would almost inevitably bring about the separation of 
England and Ireland. 





MR. PODMORE ON TELEPATHY.* 

TuIs is a very sober and interesting little book. Mr. Podmore 
limits himself to establishing the fact of the occasionally 
more or less perfect transference of thoughts and perceptions 
from one mind to another, without any sense-communication 
between them; and then discusses how far this trans- 
ference, if assumed, will explain the more startling phenomena 
of apparitions and alleged physical marvels, such as Mr. 
Home’s flight into the air, and the alleged suspensions of 
other physical laws; as, for instance, the power of red-hot 
coals to burn the skin on which they were placed. Many of 
these stories might, he thinks, be explained as “ collective 
hallucinations,” produced in a good many minds at once 
by the vivid conception of them in one mind in some sort of 
sympathy with theirs. Mr. Podmore thinks that many 
instances of what has been regarded as clairvoyance or pre- 
ternatural vision of distant scenes may be due not to any such 
direct vision, but to the transference of the thoughts of those 
who had been present, and who had afterwards formed a 
coherent conception of what had happened, if this coherent 
conception were transmitted to the mind of some other person 
with whom they were in sympathy. And he grounds his 
theory on the fact that the telepathic vision is often later in 
date by many minutes or even hours than the event to which 
it has reference. There is no doubt that this often is the 
true account of the matter. But there is no doubt that often 
also it is not, and that especially the numerous and remark- 
ably Well-attested accounts of the vision at a distance of 
apparitions of the dying by those who are personally in sym- 
pathy with the dying man, show that it is hardly even a possible 
interpretation of the facts, since the figure and attitude of the 
apparition are usually quite different from those which would 
be in the minds of the actual witnesses of the death-scene. We 
attach, therefore, no great importance to Mr. Podmore’s 
nes to theorise on clairvoyance and apparitions by the 
elp of the telepathic transference of perceptions from 
one aa to another. It is often in all probability a true 
ve ation ; but so often not, that no great simplification of 
e type or rationale of these unusual occurrences, is obtained 

by its help. ' 
wo are undoubtedly very remarkable cases in which 
“Power appears to have been the true cause of what the 
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Psychical Society call a hallucination, though it is rather 
questionable whether, when people who are at a distance from 
each other both assert that they have seen and recognised 
each other in some one place, and when the one who is not 
bodily in that place at the time describes not only the exact 
situation of the person of whom he has been thus summoning 
up the vision, but of other real objects in the room, the 
vision can properly be called a hallucination. Here, for 
instance, is one of Mr. Podmore’s stories, which seems to be 
fully verified :— 

“ After describing various hypnotic experiments on a fellow- 
student, Mr. A. H. W. Cleave, Mr. Sparks continues :—‘ Last 
Friday evening (January 15th, 1886), he expressed a wish to see 
a young lady living in Wandsworth, and he also said he would 
try to make himself seen by her. I accordingly mesmerised him, 
and continued the long passes for about twenty minutes, concen- 
trating my will on his idea. When he came round (I brought 
him round by just touching his hand and willing him, after one 
hour and twenty minutes’ trance) he said he had seen her in the 
dining-room, and that after a time she grew restless, and then 
suddenly looked straight at him and then covered her eyes with 
her hands. Just after this he came round. LastMonday evening 
(January 18th, 1886), we did the same thing, and this time he 
said he thought he had frightened her, as after she had looked at 
him for a few minutes she fell back in her chair in a sort of faint, 
Her little brother was in the room at the time. Of course, after 
this we expected a letter if the vision was real; and on Wednes- 
day morning he received a letter from this young lady asking 
whether anything had happened to him, as on Friday evening she 
was startled by seeing him standing at the door of the room. 
After a minute he disappeared, and she thought that it might 
have been fancy ; but on the Monday evening she was still more 
startled by seeing him again, and this time much clearer, and it 
so frightened her that she nearly fainted. This account I send 
you is perfectly true, I will vouch, for I have two independent. 
witnesses who were in the dormitory at the time when he was 
mesmerised, and when he came round. My patient’s name is 
Arthur H. W. Cleave, and his age is 18 years. A. C. Darley and 
A. S. Thurgood, fellow-students, are the two witnesses I mentioned. 
—H. Percy Sparks.” 


And here is the young lady’s account of what is termed her 
hallucination :— 

“The following is a copy, made by Mr. Gurney, of the letter in 

which the young lady, Miss A , described her side of the affair. 
The envelope bore the postmarks, ‘ Wandsworth, Jan. 19, 1886,’ 
*Portsmuuth, Jan. 20, 1886, and the address, ‘Mr. A. H. 
W. Cleave, H.M.S. Marlborough, Portsmouth’ :—‘ Wandsworth, 
Tuesday morning. Dear Arthur,—Has anything happened to 
you? Please write and let me know at once, for I have been 80 
frightened. Last Tuesday evening I was sitting in the dining 
[room] reading, when I happened to look up, and could have 
declared I saw you standing at the doorlooking at me. I put my 
handkerchief to my eyes, and when I looked again you were gone. 
I thought it must have been only my fancy, but last night (Mon- 
day), while I was at supper, I saw you again, Pm as before, and 
was so frightened that I nearly fainted. Luckily only my brother 
was there, or it would have attracted attention. Now do write at 
once and tell me how you are. I really cannot write any more 
now.” 
However, even if this lady’s vision was a hallucination, woulé 
it be correct to say that Mr. Cleave’s vision of her was a 
hallucination, since he saw not only her, but her little 
brother, and saw her all but faint, as she actually did? It. 
is rather puzzling to find a correct vision of real objects 
called a hallucination, simply because they are seen under 
very unusual conditions. Nor is it very easy to say that 
even the lady’s vision was hailucinatory. She saw at least, 
what Mr. Cleave did not see,—the face of the person who 
was actually looking at her, and saw it correetly. It con- 
veyed true information to her, and not a mere transference 
to her mind of his thought. If it had been the latter, Mr. 
Cleave would not have seen her faint, for she did not see herself 
faint, so that, however unusual the conditions of vision, if 
truly narrated, the story must record a true act of vision, 
not a mere fancy. 

On the whole, we find this book much more interesting 
as a selection of typical and well-attested cases of the 
class of phenomena with which Mr. Podmore deals, than as 
an attempt to theorise upon them; indeed Mr. Podmore’s 
head is much too sober and clear, to attach much importance 
to his own tentative simplifications of these phenomena. His 
final chapter comes to very little more than a review of some 
of these often very wild theories, without anything like a 
positive conclusion. But he does succeed in showing how 
very vague and premature most of these theories are. That 
thought-transference is a real thing, though not perhaps a 
very common thing, he certainly shows; and that will-power 
can produce a good many apparitions of the living, he also 
shows. But he further shows that no theory of these 
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pkenomena worth the name has been elaborated by any one, 
that there is no knowing in what the so-called hypnotising 
power consists, that there is no knowing how the sympathy 
or consanguinity or affinity existing between particular indi- 
viduals, tends to facilitate telepathic communication between 
them, in fact, that all these phenomena are as yet a tangle of 
inexplicable riddles. Mr. Podmore, however, is very cautious 
in dealing with them. He is neither unreasonably credulous 
nor unreasonably incredulous; and his book at least states 
clearly the many problems which are as yet unsolved, though 
asking importunately for solution. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Mr. Joun REDMOND’s article in the Nineteenth Century— 
“ What has Become of Home-rule?”—should finally disabuse 
the minds of those who have been inclined to fancy that the 
Parnellites did not mean business when they declared that 
their policy in future would be to force a Dissolution. Mr. 
Redmond sees that the only chance for getting Home-rule 
passed into law is a mandate given at a General Election 
expressly taken on that point. But the only chance of 
obtaining a Dissolution on Home-rule is an immediate 
appeal to the country. If the policy of filling up the cup is 
pursued and the Gladstonian party gets locked in a deadly 
struggle with the House of Lords, all hope of obtaining a 
clear pronouncement on the Home-rule issue must be 
abandoned. The Irish question will simply disappear in 
the vortex of a great constitutional struggle. How much it 
has disappeared already is shown by a quotation which Mr. 
Redmond gives from a speech made by the Gladstonian candi- 
date at Birkenhead. Here are Mr. Lever’s words :— 

“ They would have a great many red berrings drawn across the 
trail by the Conservatives, and the first would be Home-rule. 
Home-rule had been the foremost plank in the Liberal platform, 
and they carried it, and it was not their fault that the Irish were 
not enjoying its advantages. What, therefore, had Home-rule 
to do with this election? (A voice, ‘Nothing”) There were 
many other questions, however, which had to do with it. Since 
entering that hall he had received an anonymous letter which 
said that the only point in which the writer differed from him 
was Home-rule. He wished to ask that gentleman, if he was with 
him earnestly and heartily, and wished to see other Liberal 
measures carried through, to vote for him (Mr. Lever), as Home- 
rule could not be touched by this Parliament.” 

On this, Mr. Redmond makes the following comments,—com- 
ments not unnatural, it must be admitted, in a sincere Home- 
ruler :— 

“ Home-rule ‘a red herring across the trail’! A pretty state, 
assuredly, for the great question on which Mr. Gladstone went 
out of office in 1886 to sink to in 1894, although Mr. Gladstone’s 
party is now once more in office and Mr. Gladstone himself is 
still alive and in the full enjoyment, happily, of all his intel- 
lJectual faculties‘! When the question of Home-rule has come to 
‘be, in Liberal opinion, a mere device of the Unionist enemy to 
prevent the Liberal party from pursuing its proper aims, the 
Situation for Irish Nationalists, who have been hoping and 
struggling for a settlement of the Irish question on constitu- 
tional lines and by constitutional means, has, indeed, become so 
painful as almost to excite despair.” 

It is obvious that Mr. Redmond is right when he infers that 
elections won under the cry, “ What has Home-rule to do with 
this election?” could not be counted as victories for Home- 
rule. Who could deny the right of the Lords to declare that 
elections of the Birkenhead kind were not mandates for the 
reintroduction of the Home-rule Bill >——“ England and the 
‘Coming Thunderstorm: a German View,” by Dr. Felix Boh, 
is a pretentious, rather than a powerful paper. Amidst the 
solemn incoherencies with which it is crowded, we get the 
impression that the writer believes that the French lightning is 
most likely to fall on England, that Germany is inclined to be in 
friendly alliance with this country, and that we acting together 
in the bonds of “faithful friendship” can outweigh “all tur- 
bulent and bellicose elements in the scales on which the fates 
of the future will be decided.” Possibly a true view, but not 
a very new one.——“ The Press in Turkey ” will amuse readers 
‘who have any journalistic experience. All censors are foolish, 
but Turkish censors are simply inane. It is not permitted to 
‘use the phrase “ his or her Majesty ” of any Sovereign but the 
Sultan; and if the butter is not laid on thick enough when 
his name is mentioned, the paper gets a warning. “The 
Shadow of Allah upon Earth” is language much too short, 
sharp, and laconic. This is the sort of thing which is expected 
and required :—‘ The finest pearl of the age, and the esteemed 
<entre of the Universe; at whose grand portals stand the 











camels of justice and mercy, and to whom the eyes of the 
kings and people in the West have been drawn; the Sultan 
of the two Shores and the High King (Khakan) of the 
two Seas; the crown of ages and the pride of all countries ; 
the greatest of all Khalifs."——“ Babies and Monkeys” 
will be read by mothers with feelings of scorn and indigna. 
tion, and the writer will be pretty freely told, we expect, 
that he may know a great deal about apes, but very little 
about the nursery. Possibly some of the resemblanceg 
are in reality scientific facts, but many of the ideag are 
absurdly fantastical. For example, we are gravely informed 
that “the very manner in which babies are got off to sleep— 
by rocking in the arms or in a cradle—is an inheritance of 
arboreal or monkey-like ancestors, because the rocking is an 
imitation of the to-and-fro swaying of the branches, and such 
swaying would be the natural accompaniment of sleep with 
arboreal dwellers.” Mr. Buckman goes on to hint that the 
lullaby about “baby on the tree-top” is a reminiscence of 
the origin of man. It is certainly singular, he says, “to find 
that nursery ditties contain references to matters arboreal, as 
if there were some lingering tradition in the human race of 
ancestors who lived in trees.” Here is Pickwickian science 
with a vengeance! Another example is to be found in the 
following sentence: ‘Darwin considered that the tree. 
climbing propensity of boys was a relic of monkey-ancestors, 
but he made no observation on the stair-climbing instinct of 
infants.” Perhaps, however, the best Pickwickism of all is the 
declaration that the habit of children “ of picking at anything 
loose, any piece of wall-paper especially, so as to tear it off,” is 
a survival of “a monkey-practice of picking off the bark from 
trees in order to search for insects.” Even women’s dislike of 
snakes is traced to the fact that snakes eat young apes. But 
how about a woman's instinctive loathing of mice and cock- 
roaches? Cockroaches do not molest baby-monkeys, and yet 
the average woman, new and old, would as soon face a cobra. 


The National has two contributions of singular charm, 
“ A Reluctant Evangelist” and “ Leafless Woods and Grey 
Moorlands.” The first is a short story by the author of 4 
Study in Colour, and deals, like all that writer’s work, with 
the West Indies. It recounts in language which goes straight 
to the heart a tragedy which must often happen in real life 
the tragedy of a perfectly ordinary, matter-of-fact, comfort- 
loving, lower middle-class girl, who marries a missionary, and 
finds living in a place like Hayti, where her children die or 
get demoralised, and where her own health and comfort are 
changed to fever and squalid misery, a hell upon earth 
which she cannot and will not endure. The false situation 
for the woman produced by marriage to a saint and a hero is 
capable of being treated in endless ways, but it has seldom 
been done with more pathetic insight than in this little story. 
We cannot help sympathising with the poor little mean- 
spirited “h ”-less cockney woman, whose happy English life 
has been so utterly wrecked by her husband finding St. John’s 
book on Hayti ina public library“ A Son of the Marshes ” 
is quite in his best vein in “ Leafless Woods and Grey Moor- 
lands,” for he does not there tie himself down to the details 
of natural history, but gossips pleasantly about old country 
things and habits. He is especially delightful on the strange 
liquors that the people of the Surrey moors and heaths make 
out of the wild fruits that grow around them in such profusion. 
Here is his account of “ varjuice” :— 

“Just as we are going down a path we meet two youngsters 
who have come up it with a large ‘trug’ full of crimson and 
gold fruit, crab-apples, our own wild English fruit, beautiful to 
look at, and eatable now, after their thorough ripening off under 
the leaves. The youngsters said they should have ‘let ‘em lay 
there a bit longer, but they knowed the wind had unhap em, 
and they reckined as they’d better get ’em afore they fell down. 
They had got ‘mother’ more than a bushel for ‘ varjuice’; and 
these were going to be put by for Christmas and the New Year. 
Some of our readers may not be familiar enough with woodland 
specifics to understand that crab vinegar is called ‘ varjuice’; it 
is the cleanest, sharpest, and most aromatic woodland produce that 
I am acquainted with. Nearly all cottages own a small press, for 
their fruit crops are large in the outlying districts; so the crabs 
are simply ground up, pressed, and the juice pure and simple is 
put in stone bottles, and kept ready for use. If it is a case of 
sore throat, this is a gargle that will cut its way through any- 
thing, as they say, cleansing as it goes. Then if any part is 
inflamed, a linen bandage lightly placed on, saturated with ‘ var- 
juice,’ will cure it, as I know from experience.” 

Note that the article contains a receipt for elderberry wine. 
It mentions also the curious fact that a good deal of household 
furniture among the poor goes from mother to eldest daughter. 
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The presses and tubs, for making the country wines and pre- 
serves, and also “the very large stone bottles, are heirlooms; 
you will hear them say, * My mother left me these, I was eldest 
darter like; an’ her mother left ’em to her.’”——-An interest- 
ing and informing article in the National is that on the 
Belgian elections, by M. Luis de Lorac. His feeling is 
evidently a very gloomy one, both in regard to the Socialist 
victories and the lack of seriousness shown by the electors. 
He thus sums up the situation :— 


“Stronger than the Liberals, and a third as strong as the 
Catholics, so far as mere numbers are concerned, in the new 
Chamber, they [the Socialists] are perhaps in reality stronger 
than either, because they are more alive, more united, and more 
active. Their numerical strength must increase; that of the 
others must, in default of the appearance among them of some 
great and inspiring leader, diminish; and as the new element de- 
velops, and the old elements sbrink, so Belgium will draw near to 
the trials which are in store for her. Even at this moment it is 
the King alone who holds together the existing fabric of the State. 
He is not unpopular anywhere, and among certain classes he is 
intensely popular; he is very patriotic; he has spent large sums 
on the beautifying of his kingdom, and especially of his capital. 
But even now, if the King were no longer a factor in the situation, 
there would probably be an upheaval, and five or ten years hence, 
if the King were then to die, a Republican Revolution would, so 
far as I can see, be inevitable. He has no son; his brother, the 
Comte de Flandre, has declined the succession; and the Comte’s 
only surviving son, Prince Albert, a charming boy of nineteen, is, 
very undeservedly, unpopular with the masses, although he is 
beloved by all who know him.” 


The best article in the Contemporary—that by Sir T. Wade 
on the Corean War—we have alluded to elsewhere.——Mr. 
Frederic Harrison writes on “The Amalgamation of London,” 
and of course writes well. What he says on the subject of 
the police is worth noting :— 

“The question of transferring to the Council the control of the 
police of the Metropolis (with an area that extends into five other 
counties, and is more than six times as large as the county of 
London) is a question that remains for Parliament; it is one 
which lay outside the scope of the Commission; and it is to be 
hoped that any scheme of amalgamation will not be burdened 
with this highly explosive problem. As a personal opinion, the 
present writer sees the strongest reasons for supporting the views 
of the Commissioners. He cannot surrender his belief, which so 
often separated him from his former colleagues when a member 
of the Council, that the control of the police of the Metropolis 
must continue in the hands of the Imperial Government, as it 
does in other countries.” 


The Fortnightly has an article on Corea, China, and Japan. 
It is clear that Mr. R. 8S. Gundry, the writer, like the rest 
of the experts, has in reality been taken by surprise, and 
does not quite know what to make of the situation. The 
article has, however, 2 good many facts of interest. The 
following passage gives a view which should not be missed :— 
“The open season is not yet over, and Count Yamagata may 
have in store for us some dazzling surprise like those with which 
he opened the campaign ; but if he is unable to deal such a blow 
as will bring China to her knees, before winter sets in, the respite 
may enable her to put a better face on affairs. Time and winter 
are certainly in her favour. Time will enable her to collect her 
resources, while Japan will be subject to the strain of a long and 
costly occupation. Winter in Corea and Manchuria is bitterly 
Severe ; and the Japanese are believed, rightly or wrongly, to be 
less tolerant of cold than the northern Chinese. Even the capture 
of Moukden might lose some of its charm if the blow failed of 
immediate effect, and the prospect of having to hold it during the 
winter, at the cost of keeping open communication with Sul, had 
to be faced.” 
Mr. Savage-Landor’s “Burning Questions in Japan” is a 
very amusing paper, but it is not political. The writer is 
evidently somewhat inclined to be on the side of those who 
do not take the Japanese seriously, but regard them as 
belonging primarily to the region of comic opera. Still, he 
thinks that when, “as years go on, their capricious and 
somewhat childish nature shall have somewhat altered and 
me more serious ; when, instead of taking things lightly 
as they have done till now, they will go to work to adapt 
Western civilisation to themselves instead of adapting them- 
selves to Western civilisation, I am certain that, both as 
individuals and a nation, the Japanese will have a great 
fature before them.”——Sir Robert Ball, writing on the possi- 
bility of life in other worlds, thus sums up the matter :— 
my No reasonable person will, I think, doubt that the tendency 
pd modern research has been in favour of the supposition that 
a may be life on some of the other globes. But the character 
= each organism has to be fitted so exactly to its environment, 
at Re seems in the highest degree unlikely that any organism 
we know here could live on any other globe elsewhere. We 
pe conjecture what the organism must be which would be 
pted for a residence in Venus or Mars, nor does any line of 








research at present known to us hold out the hope of more 
definite knowledge.” 

On the whole the Fortnightly under its new editor promises 
to retain its readability. 

Blackwood has an article on “China’s Reputation Bubble,” 
by Colonel Henry Knollys, R.A., which gives a most unfavour- 
able account of the Chinese Army. Oddly enough, too, he is 
inclined to doubt the efficiency of the Japanese soldiers, of 
whom he has had personal experience :— 

“No; the Jap will remain a Jap, do what you will to dress 
him, and arm him, and drill him as a European soldier. You may 
discipline him into military semblance, but you will never manu- 
facture him into a ‘vieille moustache.’ Relax the stringency of 
barrack life, or set him to campaigning work, and Nature will 
insist on reasserting herself: the soldier will rapidly revert to 
oat instincts,—a thoroughly well-behaved coolie, but still a 
coolie.” 

Yet Captain Younghusband says the Japanese soldiers are 
quite equal to Goorkhas! Which story are we to believe? 
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The Justification of Andrew Lebrun. By Frank Barrett. (W. 
Heinemann.) —Mr. Barrett has either borrowed or happened upon 
by chance the motive of M. Edmond About’s tale of “L’Homme 
4 Voreille cassée.” In that curious story a soldier of the First 
Empire, frozen to death, as it was thought, at the siege of some 
German city, but mysteriously preserved, is restored to animation. 
The man has the habits and ways of a lawless time, and brings 
the greatest confusion into the orderly and decent society to 
which he is introduced. In Mr. Barrett’s story, Andrew Lebrun, 
becoming possessed of the secret of suspending and restoring life, 
brings back into the world a young reprobate who has been 
subjected to a process something like that which About’s hero 
underwent. The similarity of idea is striking, but there is much 
difference of treatment between the two stories. M. About has a 
light touch, and handles his curious theme in the half-serious 
way which befits it. Mr. Barrett’s tragedy is very much in 
earnest. Still, the tale is well told, and a reader who begins it 
will hardly leave it unfinished. 

Three Exploits of M. Parent. Translated from the French of 
Jules Lermina. (Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.)—M. Parent is an 
eminent amateur detective, somewhat resembling the ingenious 
person who figures in Edgar Poe’s “ Purloined Letter ” and “The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue.” The first and longest story, “ Neck 
or Nothing,” is not the best. A reader with no great gift for con- 
jecture will guess at an early period in the narrative who was the 
real criminal. ‘The Money-Bag” is better, and will give, it is 
probable, a genuine surprise. The third story has the title of 
“The Nail.’”——The Queen against Owen, by Allen Upward 
(Chatto and Windus), may be classed with the volume noticed 
above. It is a detailed account of a criminal trial, the accused 
being a beautiful girl who is charged with the murder of an old 
lady with whom she lived as companion. Here, too, the reader 
will probably find a surprise. But we cannot help thinking that 
the surprise is obtained at the cost of an improbability. To our 
mind the best part of the book is the representation, photo- 
graphic in its fidelity, of the proceedings which take place in the 
Court. This is evidently done by some one who is familiar with 
his subject. 
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LONDON OFFICE: 28 CORNHILL. 








The advice of a skilful Oculist or Optician 
should be taken when the first spectacles are 
required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in 
the first instance are exactly suited to the 
eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot after. 
wards be remedied. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


Ss Pp ECTAC LES. Ophthalmic Optician (Author of “Our Byes,” 


now in its Fifteenth Edition), 
may be consulted, free of charge, at 
63 Strand, London, W.C. 


FIRST 








Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Ofice—MATLOOK BANK, 
OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANg, 


SM EDLEY'’S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 


Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week, 


3865 SHAVES FOR 6° 
A STICK OF VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP IS SAID TO 
LAST A YEAR. 
Sticks: 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d. Cakes: 1s, 2s, 3s. 


—— 


HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCE. 











ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master, 
Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant Master at Harrow.—Among successes in July, direct Entrances to 
Woolwich and Sandhurst, and pass London Matriculation, Fiity Scholarships 
in the School, 


ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

professors in attendance. Highest references. Large house and grounds.—Lady 
Principal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 











ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. 8 ial 
preparation for University Examinations, Thorough conversational Frenc and 
HAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


_ 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 

close connection with Felsted, will be OPENED in JANUARY, 1895, for 

Boys from 9 to 13, Fees, inclusive of all extras, £65 per annum.—Apply to O. M. 

MILLER, Esq. (Master of Preparatory School), or to Rey. Head-Master, Felsted, 
Essex. 


INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.— Miss 

/ LL, @ CRAIG is Licensed by the Council to RECEIVE GENTLEMEN'S 

DAUGHTERS attending this School. House on high ground close to downs. 

Good garden and tennis lawns. Reference permitted to the Dean of Winchester, 

Rev. Dr. Fearon. Miss A. BRAMSTON, Hon. Sec.—Address, The Homestead, 
Bereweeke Road, Winchester, TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 24th, 








OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit ar 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in SEPTEMBER, 1895, The Secretary of Btate 
will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant-Kngineers in 
the Public Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant-Super- 
intendents in the Telegraph Department.—Apply, SECRETARY, at the Oollege. 


AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, standing in eight acr2s of land. Only a 
Limited Number received. Prospectus on application to Miss 8, CARR. e 
School is recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, 


Oxford. 
fa QUEEN’S SCHOOL, CHESTER.—A High School 








for GIRLS. Head-Mistress, Mrs. HENRY R. P. SANDFORD. Pupils 
prepared for the London Matric. and Camb, Local Exams., but. the course is 
carefully modified to suit delicate or backward pupils. School-building modern, 
well-situated, Boarding-honses can be recommended.—Particulars from HE. 


MISTRESS. 


f igy> GIRTON GOVERNESS and SOmek AGENOY 
for English and Foreign Governesses and other Ladies requiring Engage 
ments. Schools and Educational Homes recommended. MADAM NOBERT'S 
GOVERNESS LIST, NOVEMBER NUMBER, price 6d., post-free 64d.,27 Regent 

Street, Piccadilly Circus, 8.W. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS: two £50, two £40 per annum. EXAMINATION DECEMBER 
4th, 5th, 6th.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 














Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the EDITOR, bus 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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ULME’S GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, OLDHAM. 


§ will shortly proceed to elect a HEAD-MASTER for the 
eo eer s GRAMMAR SOHOOL now in course of erection. The School 
is for 250 Boys (day scholars), between the ages of 8 and 17, The fees have 
been fixed by the Governors at £8 83.a year. Extra fees will be payable for 
Greek and practical instruction in Natural Science. Scholarships and Exhibi- 
tions will be founded. The Head-Master must bea Graduate of some University 
in the United Kingdom. His salary will be £150 a year besides capitation fee of 
£2 for each boy. Copies of the scheme may be obtained from the undersigned. 
Applications stating age and experience together with twenty copies of 
Solimentals printed or typewritten, must be sent to the undersigned on or 
botore December 15th, 1894 —A. NICHOLSON, Hon, Clerk, Town Hail, Oldham, 


October Sist. 
ULME’S GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, OLDHAM. 


he GOVERNORS of the OLDHAM HULME’S GRAMMAR BSOHOOLS 
SCL will shortly proceed to ELECT a HEAD MISTRESS for the Hulme 
Girls Grammar School. The School is for 150 girls (day scholars), between the 
ages of 8 and 17. The fees have been fixed at £8 8s. a year. Extra fees 
will be payable for Modern Languages not mentioned in the Scheme. Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions will be founded. The salary will be £100 a year besides 
capitation fee of not less than £2 for each Girl. Copies of the Scheme may be 
obtained from the undersigned. Applications stating age and experience, 
together with twenty copies of testimonials, printed or typewritten, must be 
sent to the undersigned on or bsfore December 15th, 1894,—A. NICHOLSON, 
Hon, Clerk, Town Hall, Oldham, October 31st. 


OLLEGE for BLIND SONS of GENTLEMEN, 

POWYKE, WOROCESTER.—An Endowed School, governed by trustees, 

e only Institution where Blind Boys are prepared for the Universities. Funds 

argently wanted for building.—For particulars apply to the Head-Master, Rey. 
A. J. SKINNER, B.A. 


OME for GIRLS attending the Hastings and St. 

Leonards Ladies’ College, Cumberland Gardens. Oomfortable House 

cloae to College, South aspect. Delicate Girls, r oy ne an also received, 

—Address, Miss ALLBUTT, Summerleigh, Oumberland Gardens, St. Leonards- 
-on-Sea, 


ENEVA.—BOARD, suited to LADY STUDENTS and 
others, in a smail, well-managed PENSION, on the Height above the Arve; 
under half-a-mile from the centre of the town. Electric trams; sunny rooms, 
Terms from One Guinea per week.—Address, Mdme, FISOHER, Les Cytises, 
Champel, Geneva. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without ch: to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
forms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asyl Schools also re- 


commended.—Address, Mr. G@, B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0, 


| apie ASSURANCH COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS 1 a sae wee 20,000,000 
DOWNSTAIBS. 


PSTAIRS and 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPCLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YQUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
ion) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 10@, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 patingbem Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 

Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 





























THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER. 
Tue Crimea tn 1854 anv 1894, Part II, By General Sir Evelyn Wood, 
G.C.B., V.0. 


CorkEa, OnINA, AND Japan. By R. 8S. Gundry, 

Burning QuESTIONS OF Japan. By A. Henry Savage-Landor. 
Hermann von HELMHOLTz. By Arthur W. Ricker, F.R.S. 
Women’s Newsparers, By Miss Evelyn March-Phillipps, 
Rameies tn Norsk FinMaRKEN. By George Lindesay, 

A Nore on Worpsworts. By Thomas Hutchinson, 
Symmetry anp Incipent. By Mrs. Meynell, 

VENETIAN Missats. By Herbert P. Horne. 

LIFE IN OTHER PLaNnets. By Sir Robert Ball, F.R.S. 

THE Heart or Lire. Chap3.1-3, By W. H. Mallock. 

An ADDENDUM, By Ouida, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


IL MAL OCCHIO. 


1 vol., price 3s. 6d. 
By G. S. GODKIN. 


“ The brilliant story which is here told has its seat in the Italian Alps, and the 
ohgracters are vividly life-like, It will be largely read.”—Scot’s Magazine. 
Pies. - 18a pretty story by no means of the usual type. There is incident 
one gh in Mr. Godkin’s little volume for three large ones, although it is mach 
titer in its present form.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
i - tale is fuli of interest.”’—Bookseller. 
a. a > sf Godkin, the author of this volume, showed in his life of Victor 
= ——s rf he had a thorough appreciation of Italian life and character. It 
prata ‘n,suls appreciation, There is plenty of incident of a thrilling kind,” 
al Occhio’ is a charming tale, simply and directly told. Tva Paravicini 
Something of the spirit of Joan of Arc 4 the Maid of uaeeun."—Asodene, 


“Mr, Godkin writes with vi i ipti i 
realistic,”—Nottingham Ger aso and his descriptions are picturesque and 





EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 


Just ready, demy 8yo, cloth, price 25s, 


The GREAT ICE AGE, and its Relation to 


the Antiquity of Man. By Jamus Gerxim, D.O.L., LL.D., F.B.S., &., 
Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Third Edition, largely Re-written and much Enla , with two new 
chapters on the ‘‘ Glacial Phenomena of North America’’ by Professor T. 0, 
CHAMBERLIN. Also 18 Maps and 78 Illustrations, 


A NEW FAMILY ATLAS, 


STANFORD’S FAMILY ATLAS of 


GENHRAL GEOGRAPHY. Exhibiting the various Physical and Political 
Divisions of the Chief Oountries of the World. 50 Maps, with a List of 
Latitudes and Longitudes, imperial folio, half morocco, price Five Guineas, 
Size, when shut, 16 in. by 23 in. 


FIFTH EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS of UNI- 


VERSAL GEOGRAPHY. Quarto Edition, containing 48 Ooloured Maps, 
carefully drawn and beautifully engraved on steel and copper plates, and an 
Alphabetical List of about 30,000 Names with Latitudes and Longi 
Imperial 4to, half morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 303, Size, when shut, 
12 in, by 15 in. 
** We have used it constantly for years, and we have never found it surpassed 
for the combined merits of handiness, cheapness, acouracy, and clearness.”— 


Saturday Review, 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


STANFORD’S OCTAVO ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. Oontaining 38 Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully 
engraved on copper —— also an Alphabetical List of over 30,000 Names, 
with Latitudes and Longitudes, handsomely bound in morocco, gilt edges, 
price 2ls, Size, when shut, 74in. by 12in. 


A NEW LARGE-SCALE MAP of LONDON, 


STANFORD’S NEW MAP of the COUNTY 


of LONDON. On the Scale of four inches to one mile, in 20 Sheets. Size 
when mounted as one Map, 84in. by 57in. Prices: Coloured Sheets, 15s. ; 
flat in portfolio, 163. ; mounted to fold in case in five divisions, 45s. ; mount 

on spring roller, £6. The Sheets are also sold separately, price 1s, each. 
Prospectus, with Index Map, sent free on application, 


Recently published, FOURTH EDITION, 1s., per post 1s. 2d. 


The NEXT NAVAL WAR. By Captain 


8. Earpiey-WitmoT, R.N. With Frontispiece by Chevalier KE. Martino, 
Demy 870, illustrated wrapper. 
THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


STANFORD’S MAP of EASTERN CHINA, 


JAPAN, and KOREA, the Seat of the War in 1894, o—— the Treaty 
Ports, Railways, and Submarine Cables. New Edition, Revised to date, and 
with an Enlarged Inset Map of Korea, One Sheot, size 22 in. by 30in. 

110 miles to an inch. Prices :—Coloured Sheet, 3s., per post, packed on 
roller, 33, 6d.; mounted to fold in case, 5s., per post, 53. 3d. 








London : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
Geographer to her Majesty the Queen. 


NOVELS IN ONE 
VOLUME. 








SPECIAL LIST 
Free by Post to any Address. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY 
(LIMITED), 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 


48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
AND AT 


LONDON. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., London. 


THE 


REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY. 


Original Etchings by 


Witrrer Bari, Axex H. Hate, Onrver Hart, G. Heiwen, 


Col. R. Gorr, R. W. Macperu, A.R.A., JoszepH PENNELL, 
Frank SHort, Lionet P. Suytaz, Wiutiam STRANG, 
CHarues J, Watson, W. L. Wruurs, A.B.A., 
on view at 
ROBERT DUNTHORNE’S, 

5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
Catalogues, with full particulars, to be had on application. 
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MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRF, er Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bote. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ht Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

ae eg DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend thiswine, On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 9, 
at much higher prices by the small 

foreign houses who pester private 

consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
Ene “om in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s. per 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the Freaent wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


: . Soe ACCIDENTS, 
RAILWAY AOOIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 

INSURED AGAINST BY 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


IRKBEOK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
UTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, nee on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on RRENT AOOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawu 
below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 











GOLD MEDAL 





USE 
> W'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


c Oc O A. 


“ There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended.” —Medical Annual, 1893. 





SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Manufactured in three sizes at 108. 6d., 16s. 6d., 
and 25s. each. For a Present or Souvenir, you could 
not give anything more useful and appropriate than a 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 





1, 14-carat Gold—therefore never corrodes. 

2. Iridium tipped—therefore never wears out 

8. Instantly ready for use. 

4, Writes continuously for many hours. 

5. Economical—ontlasting 20,000 steel pens. 

6. Saves fully £15 in cost of steel pens and 
ink-pots. 

7. Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evapora- 
tion. 

8. For every writer in every land a necessity 


Firatty, 
As nearly perfect as inventive skill can produce, 


OR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS 
THE IDEAL OBJECT. 





We only require your steel pen and handwriting 
to select a suitable Pen, 





Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on appli- 
cation, MABIB, TODD, and BARD, 93 CHEAPSIDE, 
E.C. ; or 950 REGENT STREET, W. 


BRAN D & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 


Sours, 











PRESERVED 
VISIONS, and 


a MEATS. Also, 


PRO- 








sence of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 
THE CHINO-JAPANESE CONFLICT—aND 
- ba Micra By Sir Thomas + ine 4 
HE DESTRUCTION OF THE Boarp-ScHoon, 
wiifford, DD. By Jobn 
'HE ManxMan”—Manx LIFE anp 
By the Author of “Fo’c’sle Yarns,” TAREZANE, 
= ig Syriac Gosprets. By J. Rendel Harris, 
CHOOL SUPPLY IN THE MIDDLE AGEs, B 
F. Leach. y Arthar 
Tue EasteRN Hinpoo Kusx. By Colonel A, G 
Durand, pe 
at THEORY OF THE ABSOLUTE. I, By Professor 
eth. 
Tue DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH METRES, By Wil- 
- liam Pyrenean L 
HE AMALGAMATION OF Lonpon. By Frejerj 
Harrison. “4 eed 
Tue Forure GOVERNMENT OF Lonpoy. By @ 
Laurence Gomme. 


London: IspisTER and Co., Limited, Covent 








Garden, W.0. 
THE NEW REVIEW. 
ConTENTS. NOVEMBER, Price 1s. 


THe §cHoon BoarpD ExvEctTion. By the Hon. B, 
Lyulph Stanley. 

Tue Living Pictures. A Symposium. By G 
Edwardes—Charles Morton—A, W. ja 
Marcus Stone, R.A. — The Secretary of the 
National Vigilance Association—Arthur Symons— 
The Rev. H. O. Shuttleworth, and the Editor of 
the Young Man. 

GOVERNMENT SWEATING IN THE CLOTHING Con. 
TRACTS. £° James Macdonald, Amalgamated 
Society of Tailors. 

Poetry: 1, Toe Portry or Epmunp Gossz. By 
Arthur 0. Benson, 2. Poems By Lapy Linpsax, 
By Arthur Waugh. 

DupuicaTtE WuHIst. By George Fletcher, M.D, 

MUNICIPALITIES AT Worx: II. MaNncHESTER. By 
Frederick Dolman, 

Tue Figutine Force or Curna, By Lieutenant. 
Colone! W. E. Gowan. 

SECRETS FROM THE CourT OF Spaiy.—VII. 

THe GREAT UNDERCLOTHING QUESTION. By S, 
William Beck, 

InTERIOR. By Maurice Maeterlinck, Translated 
by William Archer. 

Cuess. With Problems. By I. Gunsberg. 
London: W. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





+ esteem SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





Sees ARIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 

ession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations wet seg oe to DUNVILLE and 00., 











Limited, — rish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA 


TATULA. 


Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s, Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 58.,and10s, SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May te had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
ConTENTS. NOVEMBER. Price 2s, 6d, 

EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

Lonpon PROGRESSIVES v. Lonpon Epvucation. By 
J. R. Diggle. 

Tue ATTacKk ON LorpD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 
By Stanley Lane-Poole, 

THE SITUATION IN BELGium. By Luis de Lorac, 

Eronrana. By Walter Durnford. 

A SHam Crusape. By a Radical M.P, 

LEAFLESs Woops anp GREY Moortanps. By “A 
Son of the Marshes.” 

Native Inp1a anp Enatanpd, By Theodore Beck. 

Hans Sacus. By Karl Blind. 

Wuat 1s ImperiaL DeFrence? By Admiral Colomb, 

A Retvuctant Evanaetist, By the Author of “A 
Study in Colour.” 


London: Epwarp ARNOLD, 37 Bedford St., W.C. 


THE TONGUE OF THE BELLS. 


By G. H. LONGRIGG, 
Author of “Sermons in Timber and Stone.” 


With Illustrations by the Author. 
Fancy cloth, gilt edges, 23. 6d. nes. 
A very pretty presentation book. 


Chester: PHILLIPSON and GOLDER. 
London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 








Daintily bound in cloth gilt, with gilt top, 
pp. 137, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


A DREAM OF THE SEA, 
and other Poems. 
By ALEXANDER LIND. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT and CO., Limited. 


THROAT AND COUGH 


Sorenessand dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms, use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
only in boxes, 74d., and tins, 1s. 14d.; Tabell led 
“bs AMES EPPS & 00., Ltd., Homceopathic Ohemists, 

ondon.’ 


OREIGN COMPETITION is often 
declared to be the cause of much of the suffer- 
ing in this country, and we are told that the number 
of foreigners in England make it very difficult 
for the Englishmen to get a living. However 
this may be, it is certainly true that the presence 
of foreign matter in the blood endangers the 
health of the whole system. ‘To purify the 
blood and to correct disorders of the liver and 
stomach, the only certain, safe, and agreeable 
medicine is Holloway’s Pills. If you suffer from 
gout, rheumatism, or lumbago, scalds, burns, or 
similar evils, you must use with the least possible 
delay Holloway’s Ointment. For over half-a-century 
these famous remedies have been the faithful friead 
of man, 
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CASSELL § COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Just Published, price 6s. 


CASSELL’S NEW UNIVERSAL COOKERY BOOK. By 


LIZZIE HBBRITAGE, Holder of First-class Diplomas in Cookery and Domestic Economy. With Preface by Ltonarp 
GRiNENFELDER, Chef, Grand Hotel, London. Containing 12 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations in the Text. Bound 


in cloth, leather back, 1,350 pp. 














SOCIAL ENGLAND. Edited by H. D. Tram, | 94,000 COPIES have been called for of 
D. C iL. vet iL . enveings Period from tie Accession of Edward I, to KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By H. Riper Hacearp. 
New and Revised Edition, Illustrated, now on Sale, 


The LIFE of DANIEL DEFOE. By Tuomas cloth, 3s, 6d. 


Wricut, Principal of Cowper School, Olney. With 17 Full-page Illustra- 











tions, 21s. 
ee ae, > 
CASSELL’S GAZETTEER of GREAT BRI.| STANLEY WEYMAN’S Works, 
TAIN and IRELAND. A Complete Topographical Dictionary of The MAN in BLACK, price 3s. 6d., and The STORY 
Th a ene With numerous Illustrations and Maps in Colours, of FRANCIS CLUDDE, price 6s. Three large Editions 





have been sold since January last. 





The PEOPLE’S 
LIFE of the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. | 55 O00 COPIES have been called fur of 
TREASURE ISLAND. A Story of Pirates and the 


OLD and NEW PARIS. A Narrative of its Spanish Main. By R. L. Srrvenson. The Cheap 
History, its People, and its Places. By H. SuTHERLAND Epwarps, Pre- Illustrated Edition is Now Ready, 3s. 6d. 
fusely Illustrated, complete in 2 vols., 9s, each. 


EUROPEAN PICTURES of the YEAR.| FRANK STOCKTON’S New Work, 
ba ees op? ee Continental Pictures of 1894, Paper covers, - POMONA’S TRAVELS. The first large supply of this 
work was exhausted in advance of publication. Copies 


The HIGHWAY of SORROW. By Hesza are now again on sale, 5s. 


STRETTON and ********, Gs, 


RED ROSE and TIGER LILY. By L. T. 46,000 COPIES have been already called 

Mrape. Cloth gilt, 3s, 6d.; extra gilt, 5s. for of The LITTLE MINISTER. By J. M. Barrie. 
Illustrated Edition. With 9 Full-page Illustrations b 
The STORY of AFRICA and its EX-|  WitlyRSA. Nowonlecloth,6s 


PLORERS. By Dr. Ronert Brown, M.A, F.L.S., F.R.G.S., &c. With 
200 Original Illustrations. Vol, III., 7s. 6d. 


DIET and COOKERY for COMMON AIL-- ANTHONY HOPE’S NOVEL, 



































MENTS. By a FELLow OF THE Royal COLLEGE or PHysictans and entitled FATHER STAFFORD, has again been re- 
meter sehen ee printed, and copies can be had from all Booksellers, 
ANNUAL VOLUMES. 3s. 6d. 





The QUIVER. Volume for 1894. With 


about 600 Illustrations and Coloured Picture for Frontispiece, 7s, 6d. 


37,000 COPIES have been called for of 
CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE. Volume KIDNAPPED. By R. L. Stevenson. Cheap Illus- 


for 1894. With about 750 Original Illustrations, 93, trated Edition now on sale, 3s, 6d. 


The MAGAZINE of ART. Vol for 1894. | 
With about ” Chotee Wastentions, 14 Beantiful bane gl ter Mv AX Pp E Mv B E RTO N Ss Recent Work, 
Ne ee ee The IRON PIRATE, has been reprinted to meet the 

CASSELL’S SATURDAY JOURNAL. Volume | large and continuous demand, 5s. 


for 1894, With numerous Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 











CHUMS. Yearly Volume. 8s. '27.000 COPIES have been called for of 
CONTENTS.—Twelve Coloured and Tinted Plates—1,000 Pictures—Hight | 9 
Exciting Serial Stories (fully Mlustrated) by well-known Authors, including | The WRECKER. By Rosert Louis STEVENSON and 


Max Pemberton, Ascott R. Hors, StanpisH O’GRapy, D. H. Parry, J. R. | 
Hurcuinson, AnDRew Home, and A. J. Danrts—200 Complete Stories—150 | 
Chatty Articles on Subjects of Special Interest to Boys—50 Portraits of Living | 
Uelebrities—2,50 Anecdotes, Jokes, Jottings, Paragraphs about Famous Men, &c. 


LITTLE FOLKS. Christmas Volume for 1994.| ELIZABETH L. BANKS'’S New 
Work, entitled CAMPAIGNS of CURIOSITY: Jour- 
nalistic Adventures of an American Girl ir. London, 


WORK. The Illustrated Journal for Mechanics. has been reprinted, and is now on sale, 2s. 
Volume VII, Cloth, 4s, 


BO-PEEP. Yearly Volume for 1894. Fully NEW BOOKS FOR 1894-95. 


Illustrated, boarda, 2s, 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
; *,* A LIST of CASSELL and COMPANY’S NEW and FORTH- 
" * 
COTTAGE GARDENING. Edited by W.| cowrna voLUMES for the Season 1894-95, will be sent, post-free, 


Roziyson, F.L.S. Fully Illustrated, Volums IV., with Six Coloured ¥ 
Plates, 3s, on application. 


Lioyp OszouRNE. Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 





Containirg 432 pages of Letterpress, with pictures on nearly every page, | 
together with Six Fuil-page Coloured Plates, boards, 3s. 6d. ; or cloth, 5s. 














MAX PEMBERTON’S NEW STORY. 
Just Published, price 6s. 


THE SEA WOLVES. By Max Pemzerton. Crown 8vo, 320 pp., with 9 Full- 


page Illustrations, cloth gilt. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London; Paris and Melbourne, 
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BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


FROM the CLYDE to the 
JORDAN. Narrative of a Bicycle Journey. By 
Huau Caan, M.A., Author of ‘* Wanderings on 
Wheel and on Foot through Europe,” and “ The 
Story of Jerusalem.” With 30 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo0, cloth, 6s. [Nearly ready. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of 
PLANTS. From the German of ANTON 
KERNER VON MARILAUN, Professor of 
Botany in the University of Vienna. By F. W. 
Otrver, M.A., D.Sc., Quain Professor of Botany 
in University College, London. With about 1,000 
Original Woodcut Illustrations and 16 Coloured 
Plates. To be completed in 16 Monthly Parts at 
2s. 6d. each net, and in 4 Half-Vols., cloth, at 
12s, 6d. each net. Now ready: Parts I, to VIL, 
and Half-Vol. I, 


BLACKIE’S SCHOOL and HOME 
LIBRARY. A selection of the best and most 
interesting books for young readers, Strongly 
bound in cloth, 1s. 4d, each volume. 


NOW READY. 


DANA’S TWO YEARS BEFORE the MAST. 

SOUTHEY’S LIFE of NELSON, 

WATERTON’S WANDERINGS. 

ANSON’S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD. 

LAMB’S TALES from SHAKESPEARE, 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN. 

MARRYAT’S CHILDREN of the NEW 
FOREST. 

MISS MITFORD’S OUR VILLAGE, 

SCOTT’S TALISMAN. 

The BASKET of FLOWERS. 

MAREYAT’S MASTERMAN READY. 

LITTLE WOMAN. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

COOPER’S DEERSLAYER. 

PARRY’S THIRD VOYAGE. 

DICKENS’ OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 2 vols. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES of GREEK HEROES, 


Other volumes in preparation, 


BERNTHSEN’S ORGANIC 
OHEMISTRY : a Text-Book of Organic Ohemis- 
try. B BErRNTHSEN, Ph.D., formerly 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Heidelberg. Translated by GeorcE M‘Gowan, 
Ph.D. New Edition, thoroughly Revised and 
= Enlarged by Author and Translator, cloth, 

s. 6d. 


** Sure to take as high a place among the elemen- 

tary text-books of organic chemistry in the English 

eas it has already done in the Fatherland,” 
—Nature, 


ELEMENTS of METALLURGY. 
Adapted to the Syllabus of the Science and Art 
Department. By W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.S., 
and WILLIAM J. Harrison, Junior. Copiously 
Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


The OXFORD MANUALS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 


KING and PARLIAMENT; 
a.D. 1603-1714. By G. H. Waxe.ine, M.A. 
Lecturer in History at Wadham College, Cloth, 1s, 


Other volumes in preparation, 


BLACKIE’S MODERN FRENCH TEXTS. 


THE LETTERS of PAUL LOUIS 
COURIER. Edited by J. G. ANDERSON, B.A, 
French Master in Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Clotb, Is. 

Other volumes in preparation, 


CHSAR’S INVASIONS of 
BRITAIN. Parts of BOOKS IV. and V. of the 
Gallic War. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
English Exercises, and Vocabularies, by Joun 
Brown, B.A., formerly Scholar of Worcester 
College, Oxford. With Map, cloth, ls, 6d. 


HORACE.— The HISTORICAL 
and POLITICAL ODES. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by the Rev. A. J. Cuurcn, 
M.A., sometime Professor of Latin at University 
College, London. Oloth, 2s, 6d. 


READINGS from CARLYLE: a 
Selection of Representative Extracts from the 
Works of Thomas Carlyle. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by W. Krirn Leask, M.A,, 
late Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford. Cloth, 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL 
PHILOSUPHY. Translated and Edited by Pro- 
fessor Everett, D.O.L., FR.S. With nearly 
800 Wood Engravings, and 3 Coloured Plates. 
Thirteenth Edition, thoroughly Revi-ed and much 
Enlarged. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. ; also in Parts, 
limp cloth, 4s. 6d. each. 

Part I. Mechanics, &c, 


Part ITI. Electricity, &c. 
Part II, Heat. 


Part IV. Sound & Light, 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 
OLD BAILEY, 


STRICTLY LIMITED TO 500 COPIES. 





SIR JOHN 


December 11th. 


CARTOONS FROM 
1871 to 1891. 


This collection of Sir John Tenniel’s Cartoons has been specially selected 
by himself, and will comprise all the most important of those which haye 
appeared in Punch between the years 1871 and 1891. 


In preparation, and nearly ready for publication, 


A FINELY PRINTED EDITION OF 


TENNIEL’S 
“PUNCH.” 


The Cartoons will be printed directly from the original wood-blocks ona full- 
sized royal quarto page of a fine and slightly toned Plate Paper, with a wide 
and handsome margin. Each of the Cartoons will have a short historica} 
note affixed, descriptive of the subject and indicating its date. A special 
feature of this collection will be the inclusion of a large number of the effec- 
tive double-page Cartoons, most of which have a world-wide notoriety—such 
as the “ Dropping the Pilot,” and others equally memorable. 

The issue will be strictly limited to 500 copies for Great Britain, the 
Colonies, and America, and will appear in two handsomely bound volumes, 
The first volume will be ready on November 20th, and the second volume on 


The price will be 21s. each volume (quite net), and copies at this price can 
be ordered from the Booksellers for delivery at the dates mentioned. 





BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., Limited, 8, 9, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 





Price 2s, 6d., or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
SIR EDWARD 


BURNE-JONES, BART : 
His Life and Work, 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs, Henry Ady). 
Being THE ART ANNUAL for 1894, 
or Christmas Number of “ The Art Journal,” 
WITH SIX FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
“The Golden Stairs,” “The Mirror of Venus,” “ Chant 
d’Amour,” “The Star of Bethlehem,” “ The Briar 
Rose,” ** Love among the Ruins,” 
The last three Art Annuals—Sir E. Burne-Jones, 


W. Holman Hunt, H. Herkomer, R.A.—handsomely 
bound together, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 103, 6d. 


NEW EDITION, feap. 4to, bound in buckram, 
gilt top, 7s. 61, 


THE PILGRIM’S WAY 


From Winchester to Canterbury. 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady), 
With 46 Illustrations by A. Quinton, 
and 2 Maps of the Route. 

“A delightful monozraph......The excellent draw- 
ings of Mr. Quinton do full justice to the text, 
embracing every kind of subject from gloomy church 
crypts and silent pools to breezy landscapes and sunny 
village greons.”—Times, 


SECOND EDITION, enlarged, with Additional 
Chapter, Small royal 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d, 


Sketches of its History, Monu- 
ments, and Social Life, 
By STANLEY LANE-POOLE, 
Author of ‘‘ fhe Art of the Saracens in Egypt,” 
“Studies in a Mo:que,” &c. 

With numerous Illustrations and a Plan of Cairo, 
showing the positions of the principal Mosques, 
“Will prove most useful to the innumerable 
travellers who now every winter visit the Nile 
Valley.”—Saturday Review, 


NEW EDITION, imperial Svo, half French 
morocco, gilt top, 25s. 


THE SEINE AND THE LOIRE. 
Illustrated by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 
with 61 Line Engravings. 


Introduction and Descriptive Letterpress 
by M. B. HUISH, LL.B. 





London: J. S. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 
26 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 








THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
NOVEMBER, 1804, 


WHAT HAS BECOME OF HOME-RULE? By J. E. 
Redmond, M.P. 

ENGLAND AND THE COMING THUNDERSTORM: SA 
GERMAN View. By Dr. Felix Boh. 

Curistian SociatismM. By his Grace the Duke of 


ty 
THe PARLIAMENTS OF THE WoRLD. By J, Taylor 
ay. 

Tue Press in Turkey. By H. Anthony Salmoné, 

Basies AND Monkeys. By S.S. Buckman. 

Tue Pxropue’s KircHens IN VIENNA, By Editb 
Sellers. 

More Liaut ON ANTONIO PEREZ. By Major Martin 
A. 8. Hume. 

THE MONOMETALLIST CREED: A REPLY TO & 
CHALLENGE. By Henry Dunning MacLeod, 

Tue Corgan Crux: A WORD FOR CHINA. By 
Demetrius C. Boulger. 

Nonconrormist Foresopines. By the Rev. 3. 
Guinness Rogers. 


» Fruit Rancuine. By A. C. Twist. 


Tue Brste In ELEMENTARY ScHOOLs. By J. G. 
Fitch, LL.D, (late a Chief Inspector of Training 
Colleges). 

“Justice TO Enguanp:” A Rattyina Cry, By 
Edward Dicey, 0.B. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
No, 304 ron NOVEMBER, 


OccastonaL Norges :—London School Board Election ; 
Head-Masters’ Conference ; The Royal Commission ; 
King’s College, London; Mr. Walter Wren and 
Education ; Dr. Brunton on School Games ; Holiday 
Course in Pedagogy ; Edinburgh Medical Degrees 
for Women ; Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes ; Professor 
Herkomer on South Kensington “ Art;” Professor 
Froude, &. 

How To MaKkE ROOM FOR ALL THE SUBJECTS WHICH 
ARE TO BE TAUGHT IN ScHOoLs, By Professor 
Miall. 

An Episope. 

Tue InisH “ MANAGERIAL” Dirricutty. By an Old 
Agitator. 

Tue Laws OF ATTENTION AND INTEREST APPLIFD 
To Epucation. By Alice Oldham, B.A. 

Mrs. Stanton BLatcH on SEWING FOR GIRLS. 

Bors’ ScHOOLS 1N ANCIENT ATHENS, By 8. E. Hall. 

THE Rey. Canon DaniEL, 

SOMERVILLE COLLEGE, 

NoTes ON ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

TrecHNICaL EpucaTion. 

ForEigN Notes:—America, Germany, France, Bel- 





gium, 
Translation and Extra Prizes, 
Price 6d., per post 73d. 


OrricE; 86 FLerT Street, Lonpoy, EC, 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 
DEAN HOLE’S NEW BOOK. 


MORE MEMORIES : 
BEING THOUGHTS UPON ENGLAND SPOKEN in AMERICA, 
By the Very Rev. S, Reryotps Hort, Dean of Rochester, 
Demy 870, cloth, 16s. [Nearly ready. 


COLONEL KENNEY HERBERT'S NEW COOKERY BOOK. 


COMMON-SENSE COOKERY. By Colonel 
A. Kenney Hersert (“ Wyvern ”), Author of “Culinary Jottings,” &c, 
Over 500 pp. Large crown 8y0, cloth, 7s. 6d. ust ready, 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


TS. Containing a Great Variety of 
FIFTY BREAKFAS for Breakfast Disbere Small 8vo, cloth, 2s. rf 


The MYSTERY of the RUE SOLY. Trans- 


lated from the French of H. pz Bauzac by Lady Knursrorp. Orown 8yo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WILD FLOWERS in ART and NATURE. 


C. L. SPARKES, Principal of the National Art Training School, South 
} Bh and F. W. Borprpes, Curator of the University Botanical 
Gardens, Dublin. With 21 Full-page Coloured Plates by H.G. Moon, Royal 
4to, handsomely bound, 21s. 


The SNOW QUEEN, and other Tales. By 


s CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Beautifully Illustrated by Miss E, A, Lemann. 
uni 4to, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 7s, 6d. 


DAVE’S SWEETHEART. By Mary Gaunt. 
New and Popular Edition, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“In every respect one of the most powerful and impressive novels of the year,” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW BOOKS OF ADVENTURE. 
The REEF of GOLD. By Maurice H. 


Hervey. With numerous Fall-page Illustrations, handsomely bound, gilt 
edges, 53. 
The DOUBLE EMPEROR. By W. Laird 


Cutowes, Author of ‘* The Great Peril,” &c, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SWALLOWED by an EARTHQUAKE. By 


E. D. Fawcett, Author of “Hartmann the Anarchist,” &c, Illustrated, 
crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


The DRAUGHTS POCKET MANUAL. By 


J. Gavin Ounyinenam, Forming a companion volume to the “Chess 
Pocket Manual.” With numerous Diagrams, small 8yo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Publisher to the Jnvia Dffice. 


JAMES NISBET AND CO.’S 
NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


WORDS to the LAITY. By the Venerable 


Witi1am Macponarp Srnciratrs, D.D., Archdeacon of London. Extracrown 


8yo, 63, 
HYMNS of TERSTEEGEN, SUSO, and 


others. Edited by Mrs, Frances Bevan, Author of “ Trees Planted by the 
River,’ &c. Crown 8vo, ls, 


The NEW ACTS of the APOSTLES. Being 


Lectures on Foreign Missions. By the Rev. A. T. Prerson, D.D. With 
Coloured Chart showing the Prevailing Religions of the World and the Pro- 
gress of Evangelisation, Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
** All who take an interest in the extension of Christianity throughout the 
world should read this book,’’—Leeds Mercury. 


GREAT PRINCIPLES of DIVINE TRUTH. 


By the Rev. the late Canon Hoare, M.A. With Portrait. Extra crown 
8vo, 63. (Immediately. 


GOD IS LOVE, and other Sermons. By 


the late Rev. AUBREY L. Moore, M.A., Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Extra crown 8vo, 63. 


“Terse, practical, full of spiritual fervour and ethical insight.”—Times, 


WELL BEGUN: Notes for those who have 


to make their way in the world. A Book for Young Men. By the Rev. 
JoserH Parker, D,D., Author of ‘The People’s Bible,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
**This book deserves to have, what it is sure to get, the widest of con- 
stituencies. It is a most import int contribution to the literature which has to 
build up the life of the twentieth century.”—Methodist Times. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES and INCI- 


DENTS. By the late R. M. BALLANTYNE, With Portrait, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
_* The volume deserves a hearty reception, and if there be such a thing as 
literary gratitude, can scarcely fail to obtain it.’—Glasgow Herald. 


From PLOUGHSHARE to PULPIT: a 


Tale of Aberdeen University Lif. By Gorpow Srasies, M.D.,R.N. With 
Illustrations, extra crown 8yo, 53. 


“Dr. Gordon Stables is as fresh, as entertaining. and as tactfully didactic as 
ever, and we can heartily recommend this book.’”’—Spectator. 


LIZETTE: a Yorkshire Story. By Emma 


: MARSHALL, With Illustrations, extra crown Svo, 5s. 

: The purity ani simplicity of style which ckarmed the readers of Mrs, 
Marshali’s early stoiies are still apparent in “ Lizette,”’ and the plot moves on 
with never hurryiag but never flagging interest.’’—British Weekly. 


The ANDERSONS: Brother and Sister. 


By Acnes Ginerne. With Dlustrat'ons, extra crown 8vo, 33. 6d, 


JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 

















A. & C. BLACK’S NEW BOOKS. 


The LIFE of CHRIST as REPRESENTED 


in ART. By Frepsric W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.8., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster ; Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen and to the House of Commons. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece and about 200 Illustrations and Cuts, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 21s, 


INTRODUCTION to the BOOK of ISAIAH. 


By the Rev. T, K. Onzyne, M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation 
of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and formerly Fellow of Balliol Oollege; Oanon 
of Rochester. Demy 8vo, [Shortly. 


The RELIGION of the SEMITES. The 


FUNDAMENTAL INSTITUTIONS. By the late W. Rosertson Smirz, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. Second 
Kdition, Revised and Enlarged by the Author, demy 8vo, cloth, 153, net. 


SYRIAC LITERATURE. By the late Witt1am 


Wrieat, Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 6s, net, 


The SENILE HEART: its Symptoms, Se- 


uel, and Treatment. By Gores WitLiam Batrour, M.D. (St. And.), 
ae = F,R.0.P.E., F.R.S.E. Orown 8vo, cloth, I:lustrated with 
oodcuts, 5s. 


MONISM as CONNECTING RELIGION and 


SCIENCE. The Confession of Faith of a Man of Science. By Professor 
Ernst HaEcKet. Translated from the German by J, D, F. GItcHRist. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 


LONDON UP to DATE. 
By Grorce Avcustus Sata. 


Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


HISTORICAL PROGRESS and IDEAL 


SOOIALISM. By J. Suretp Nicuotson, Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d, 


LABOUR and the POPULAR WELFARE. 


By W. H. Mattock, Author of ‘‘Is Life Worth Living,” ** Social Equality,” 
= —— Revised and Enlarged. Crown vo, paper covers, ls.; 
cloth, ls, 6d. 


ELECTRICITY, ELECTROMETER, ELEC- 


TROLYSIS, aud MAGNETISM. By Gero. Currstat, M.A., LL.D., and 
W.N. SHaw, M.A., F.R.S. Reprinted from the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
4to, 5s. net. 


ON the PROCESSES for the PRODUCTION 


of EX LIBRIS. By Joun Vinyrcoms, M.R.I.A, Feap. 8vo, cloth, Illas- 
trated, 3s. 6d. net. 


The POST in GRANT and FARM. By 


J. Witson Hype, Controller in the General Post Office, Edinburgh. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 


ST. WINIFRED’S; or, The World of School. 


By Freperic W. Farrar. New Edition, with 152 Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


POSTE RESTANTE. A Novel. By C. Y. 


Harereaves, Author of “ Paul Romer.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s, 6d. 


JOHN DARKER. A Novel. 


Lex, 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 3ls. 6d. 


__——- 


A ROMANCE of DIJON. By M. Beruax- 


Epwakrps, Author of ** The Curb of Honour,”’ 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


MY INDIAN SUMMER. By Princess Atriest. 


Translated from the French by AGNES Evan Smita. Crown 8y0, cloth, 6s, 


SAINT TUDNO: a Short Story of the Olden 


Time. By HinpreGarpe. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 


POETICAL WORKS of SIR WALTER SCOTT 


Selected and Edited, with an Introljuction and Notes, by ANDREW LANG. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, each 5s, Uniform with the Dryburgh Edition of 
the Waverley Novels. {Vol. I. January Ist. 


DRYBURGH EDITION 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Illustrated by 250 Woodcuts specially drawn and engravel for this Edition. 
Now comp'ete in 25 vols. Prics in Sets,cloth, £6 5s. Also in half-calf, 
plain; haif-calf, extra, gilt top; and half-morocco, gilt top. 















































By AvBrey 














A. and C, BLACK, Soho Square, Londo. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


Deas Cromarty. — THIS MAN’S 
DOMINION. By the Author of ‘A High 
Little World.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

A story of the conflict between love and religious 
scruple. 


Baring-Gould.—KITTY ALONE. By 
8. Barmna-Goup, Author of ** Mehalah,” ** Cheap- 
Jack Zita,” &c. 3 vols.crown8vo, A Romance 
of Devon Life. 


Norris—MATTHEW AUSTIN. By 
W. E. Norzis, Author of ‘‘ Mdile, de Mersac,” 
&c. 3 vole, crown 8vo, A story of English social 
life by the well-known author of “The Rogue.”” 

“Mr. Norris is one of those happily-constitated 
romancists whose —~ ge faculty is ever fertile, 
and whose vivacity of temperament never flags ; 
while his ‘dialogue’ is no Jess invariably sprightly 
and entertaining. ‘Matthew Austin’ is fully up 
to the standard of excellence attained by its fore- 
runners, and may confidently claim to rank on an 

ual footing with even such masterly fictions as 

‘The Rogue,’ and ‘ Miss Shafto.’”—Daily Telegraph. 


Anthony Hope.—The GOD in the CAR. 
a AntHony Horr, Author of ‘The Prisoner 
of Zenda,” **The Dolly Dialozues,” &c, Second 
Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

Of this book the Scotsman says it is ‘‘a strong one, 
with many brilliant and witty pages.” The Daily 
News says “it goes deep into the tragedy of life, and 
gives another proof of Mr. Hope’s extraordinary 
versatility.” The Westminster Gazette describes it 
as “ full of reality and meaning ; a serious book which 
cuts deep.”” The World says—* This is, indeed, a very 
remarkable book, deserving of critical analysis impossible 
within our limit; brilliant, but not superficial; well 
considered, but not elaborated; constructed with the 
proverbial art that conceals, but yet allows itself to be 
enjoyed by readers to whom fine literary method is a 

en pleasure; true without cynicism, subtle without 

ectation, humorous without strain, witty without 
offence, inevitably sad, with an unmorose simplicity.” 


Conan Doyle. — ROUND the RED 
LAMP. By A. Conan Doyte, Author of ** The 
White Company,” “‘ The Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Every page reveals the literary artist, the keen 
observer, the trained delineator of human nature, 
its weal and its woe...... Dr. Doyle has a rich note- 
book or, we should say, a golden memory.”—Free- 
man’s Journal, 

““A volume of bright, clever sketches, which con- 
tain some of the gifted author’s best work.”—Daily 





eus, 

“The reader will find in it some perfectly con- 
structed short stories, the memory of which will 
haunt him long after he bas laid it down. The 
author again reveals himself as a keenly sympathetic 
observer of life and a master of vigorous, impressive 
narrative.”—Yorkshire Post, 


E. F. Benson.—The RUBICON. By 
E. F. Benson, Author of “ Dodo,” &. Fourth 
Edition, crown 8vo, 63. [October 29th, 

Mr. Benson’s second novel passed, in its two-volume 
form, through three editions, The Birmingham Post 
says it is “‘ well-written, stimulating, unconventional, 
and, in a word, characteristic.”” The National Observer 
congratulates Mr. Benson upon ‘an exceptional achieve- 
ment ;” and calls the book “a notable advance on his 
previous work,” 


Stanley Weyman.—UNDER the RED 
ROBE. By Stantey Weymay, Author of “A 
Gentleman of France,” &c. With 12 Illustrations 
by R. Caton Woodville, 
8vo, 6s, 


Marie Corelli BARABBAS : a Dream 
of the World’s Tragedy. By Marirz 
CorELLI, Author of ‘*A Romance of Two 
Worlds,” &, Eleventh Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Mrs. Oliphant—-The PRODIGALS. By 
Mrs. OLirHant. Second and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


O'Grady.—The COMING of CIRCU- 
LAIN. By SranpvisnH 0’Grapy, Author of 
** Finn and his Companions,” &. Illustrated by 
Murray Smith. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The story of the boyhood of one of the legendary 
heroes of Irelani, 


X. L.—AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL, 
and other Stories. By ** X. L.” Grown 8vo, 33, 6d. 
A collection of stwries whose title story appeared 
some years ago in Blackweod’s Magazine, and excited 
considerable at'ention. The Spectator spoke of it as 
“ distinctly original, ai.d in the highest degree imagina- 
tive. The conception, if self-generated, is almost as 
lofty as Milton’s.” 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex St., W.C. 


Sixth Edition, crown 





BLISS, SANDS & FOSTER 


itt hh hh a 


New Novels. 8 @ 
—— THE DAUGHTERS OF DANAUS, —— 6 0 


A Novel dealing with the Marri J 
Crown 8yo, 490 pp. iage Question, 


MAY CROMMELIN —— DUST BEFORE THE WIND. New ——_ ¢ 0 


Edition, 1 vol, crown 8vo, 


—— THE BOSS OF TAROOMBA. A——g¢ 9g 


Novel of Adventure. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


AGITATOR. The Story of a—_g9 ¢ 


trike Leader. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


MONA CAIRD 


E. W. HORNUNG 
CLEMENTINA BLACK- AN 
8 





Poetry. 
MAXWELL GRAY —— LAYS of THE DRAGON-SLAYER.—6 9 


By the Author of ‘The Silence of Dean Mait- 
land.” Feap. 8vo, gilt top. - 


— MUSA JOCOSA. Being Selections —Q g¢ 
of Comic Poetry from OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES, THACKERAY, CALVERLEY, BRET 
HARTE, LEWIS CARROLL, O. G. LELAND, 
W. 8. GILBERT, &. With Critical Essay, 
Small c-own 8y0, 


G. H. POWELL 





Books for Children. 


GILCHRIST — HERCULES AND THE MARION- —5 @ 
(RK, Murray) and ETTES. Illustrated by Charles P. Sainton. 
Cc. P. SAINTON Crown 4to, in Large Type, with Cover Design by 


the Artist. 


FORD HUEFFER & —- THE QUEEN WHO FLEW. With —— 3 





Sir E. BURNE-JONES wits Cone Delon” E. Burae-Jones, Feap, 4to, 
The Storv-Book Series. 16 
Royal 16mo, illustrated half-cloth extra, and Cupid Paper. each; 
VOLUME I. or 
Mre. G. S. REANEY —— STELLA. 6 
VOLUME III. of io 
- + — LITTLE GLORY’S MISSION. cits 
VOLUME II. aaa 
MARY E. HULLAH —— MY AUNT CONSTANTIA JANE. 
VOLUME Iv. 


— HANS AND HIS FRIEND. 





Miscellaneous. 
W. HUYSHE — THE LIBERATION OF BUL-——7 6 
ARIA. Notes of a War Correspondent, Fully 


Illustrated, demy 8vo. 


TWEEDIE (Mrs. Alec) — A WINTER JAUNT TO NOR-—7 6 


. Fully Illustrated, New Edition, demy 8vo, 


— BY VOCAL WOODS & WATERS. —5 0 


Nature Studies, Profusely Illustrated, crown 8vo. 


EDWARD STEP 





J. A. OWEN and — THE COUNTRY MONTH BY 1 0 

Prof. BOULGER, F.L.S. MONTH. In 12 Monthly Volumes, in paper in paper; 
printed wrapper; or in cloth, silk sewn, inlaid 

parchment, i 

in cloth. 


Also in Four Quarterly Volumes of the Seasons, each 








London: BLISS, SANDS and FOSTER. 


M. BARRIE’S WORKS. 


In buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 6s. each. 


-]. A WINDOW in THRUMS. 13th Edition. 
2. MY LADY NICOTINE. 6th Edition. 
3. AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 9th Edition. 
4. WHEN a MAN’S SINGLE. 8th Edition. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





J. 





AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’s SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New Yerk, and 24 BEDFORD 
ET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
UBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
‘or filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLIOATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and PEBIODIOALS.— 


CATALOGUES sent on application. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, és, 


ITUAL.— Modern Decisions on Ritual and Kindred 
Subjects. By Grorce Jon Tacpot, M.A., of the Inner Temple, 

Barrister-at-Law; late Fetlow of All Souls’ Cullege, Oxford, 
* Gives a clear exposition of the decisious and of the principles on which they 


have been made in the disputed matters of ritual......Mr. Talbot seems to have 
studied his subject with much care.’’—Spectator. 
“ A convenient reference handbook.”—Guardian, 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS. Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entire’y Fitted up, Arranged and Cata- 
lugued. All the New and Stardard Books, Bivles, a &c. New choice 


Bincings for Presents. Post orde-s promptly execut 





“ Clear and impartial.”—Rock. 

“ This is a scholarl.ke and careful presentation of the !ezal questions which.....- 
have arisen as a resu!t of the movement begun at Oxford im the early part of the 
fourth decade of the century,”—Law Journal. 

London: W.CLOWES and SONS, Ltd., Law Pablishers, 27 Fleet Street, E.0. 





Usual cash documents. 
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MURRAY’S LIST. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ODES OF HORACE 
AND THE CARMEN S2ACULARE. 


Translated into English Verse 
By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
i inted on best Hand-made Paper, rubricated and 
- nam ber otdat One Guines net. [Neat week, 


MR. 





A limi 
half-bound, 





With Portrait, 8vo, 16s. 


SIR WILLIAM GREGORY, K.C.MG., 


FORMERLY M.P., AND SOMETIME GOVERNOR OF CEYLON. 
An Autobiography. 
Edited by Lady GREGORY. 


f the book lies not only in the spirited anecdotes with which it 
neni sey Am self-revelation of a versatile and suiiny nature.”—Standard. 
‘The volume is one of the most fascinating works of biography of nara 





With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s, 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
WILLIAM BUCKLAND, D.D., F.R.5., 


SOMETIME DEAN OF WESTMINSTER, TWICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
GEOLOGICAL SOOIETY, AND 
PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT OXFORD IN 1832, 


By his Daughter, Mrs. GORDON. 


Darwin, Dean Buckland is certainly the most interesting 
Whee onere teld of natural science that the present century has pro. 


ened.” Daily News. ‘ ; 
“We commend the book to our weaiiats be for s.. record = § an interesting 
caree: its pi haracter as loveable as it was original.” 
Fake yee eee —Westminster Gazette, 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL, 


FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE PUBLICATION OF “WAVERLEY.” 
By Professor RALEIGH, University College, Liverpool. 
This work is bound in two forms, either as a library book, or as one of the 
series of “University Extension Manuals.” 


“ He has read enormously and has digested his learning; his style has ease, 
measure, point; his summaries are luminous; his criticism of individuals is 
generally sound ; and on the whole, his book is one to have as well as to read,— 
alike for the conclusions it achieves and the information it arrays.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
A SELEOTION FROM 


THE WRITINGS OF DEAN STANLEY. 
sc ee 


“A series of animated and picturesque passages culled from the writings of the 
Dean. He was one of those writers, we venture to think, who are seen more to 
advantage in select passages than in continuous works, and this volume ought 
to prove highly popular.” —Athenzum, 


ne A NEW SERIES, 8vo, 14s. 
DR. DOLLINGER’S ADDRESSES ON 
HISTORICAL AND LITERARY SUBJECTS. 


Translated, in accordance with the wish of the late Author, 
By MARGARET WARRE. 


CONTENTS :—Universit1Es, Past AND PRESENT.—FOUNDERS OF RELIGIONS. 
—THE Empire OF CHARLES THE GREAT AND HIS SUCCESSORS.—ANAGNI.—THE 
Des?RUCTION OF THE ORDER OF KNIGHTS TEMPLARS.—THE HisTORY OF 
RELIGIous FreepomM.—Various ESTIMATES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.— 
Tue LITERATURE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


With Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s, 


SIR VICTOR BROOKE, BART, 
SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST. 


His Diaries and Correspondence. 
With a Chapter on his Researches in Natural History by Sir WILLIAM H. 
FLOWER, K.C.B., Director of the Natural History Branch of the British Museum. 


Edited, with a Memoir of his Life, by O. LESLIE STEPHEN. 
[Now ready. 





With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


AN UNRECORDED CHAPTER OF THE 
INDIAN MUTINY. 


Being the Personal Reminiscences of 
REGINALD G. WILBERFORCE, late 52nd Light Infantry. 


Compiled from a Diary and Letters written on the spot. 
[ Now ready. 


NEARLY READY. 

With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.RB.S.: 

his Personal History. 


By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D., 
A.thor of “ The Lives of the Engineers,” of “ Self-Help,” “ Character,” &c, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST: 
NOW READY, price One Shilling, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE jor November, 


which contains, among other articles of interest: —LADY 
JEAN'S VAGARIES. Chaps. 1-4.— The GOUVER- 
NANTE of PARIS. — The TREES and FLOWERS of 
TENNYSON.— BLACK BAT.— GIBRALTAR. —A 
MODERN HERO (Conclusion), &c. 








NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 





NOW READY. 


TWO SUMMERS IN GUYENNE., 
1892-93. 


By EDWARD HARRISON BARKER, 
Author of “ Wayfaring in France,” &. 


In 1 vol, demy 8vo, with numerons Illustrations, 16s. 





NOW READY, 


THROUGH 
TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. 


By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, 
Author of “A Holiday on the Road,” &c. 


Demy 8yvo, with 16 Full-page Illustrations by the Author, Engraved by Pearson, 
and a Plan of the Route, 16s, 





NOW READY. 


ENGLISH WHIST and ENGLISH 


er By Wituiam Pripgavx Courtney. 1 vol. demy 
vO, 143, 





NOW READY. 


The LIFE of FRANCES POWER 


COBBE. By Hersgtr. Second Edition. In 2 vols, square crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 21s, 





VOL, I. NOW READY, REMAINING VOLUMES AT MONTHLY INTERVALS. 


The HISTORY of ROME, from the 


Earliest Times to the Reign of Augustus. By THEopor Mommsen. Trans- 
lated with the sanction of the Author by Witt1am Porpie Dickson, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow. New and Cheaper 
Edition, Revised, and embodying all the most recent alterations and additions 
made by Dr. Mommsen. In 5 vols. crown 8yo, price 7, 6d. each, 


———-—___ 


VOL.I. NOW READY, REMAINING VOLUMES AT MONTHLY INTERVALS. 


The HISTORY of the FRENCH 


REVOLUTION (1789-1800). By Lovurs ApoLPHE TurERs. Translated, 
with Notes and Illustrations from the most authentic sources, by FREDERICK 
— New Edition, with 50 Llustrations on steal, in 5 vols, demy 8yo, 
93, each, 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
NOW READY. 


THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 


By KATHARINE WYLDE, 
Author of “* Mr. Bryant’s Mistake.” 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


“Among the most cleverly-constructed and eminently readable novels of a 
year which has been exceptionally productive of high-class English works of 
fiction.”’—Daily Telegraph, 





NOW READY. 


The OLD OLD STORY. By Rosa 


Novucuerre Carer. Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” &, In3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“Miss Oarey’s story is wholezome and sweet, full of reficement of thought, 
and true to a not impossibly high standard of action. Anu invincible dignity of 
purpose, a chastened outlook upon jife, impart to the tale a certain spirituality.”* 
—Globe, 


The INTENDED. By H. De Vere 


StacrooLr, In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 

“ The situation thus far is strange enough, but that is the mere b>ginning of a 
plot which has extraordinary wild and tional develop ts. The story is 
conceived with no little ingenuity and much daring, and told in a vigorously 
athletic style.”—Scotsman. 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTITU. 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Oatalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen No. post-free, 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: Bcoxmen, Lonpoy. Code, Unicopr. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 





140 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON 
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MAX O’RELL’S NEW BOOK 


TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 
In crown 8vo, 352 pp., cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


JOHN BULL AND CO. 


THE GREAT COLONIAL BRANCHES OF THE FIRM: 


CANADA, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, 
AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


BY MAX O’RELL, 


Author of “ John Bull and his Island,” &c. 


With upwards of 50 Illustrations by Irving Montague, W. W. 
Lloyd, and from Photographs, many of them taken expressly 
for the purpose. 


“ Mr. Max O’Rell’s new volume is as sprightly and lively as its 
predecessors, and contains many good stories brightly told, and 
much sound reflection pleasantly conveyed.”—Times. 


“ Have you read the book? If not, do. I have laughed con- 
tinuously over it—there is a story of an Australian bill-sticker— 
but I won’t spoil your fun. The book is charming.”—Pall Mall 
Budget. 


« Shrewd observation half-veiled by flippancy, scrupulous fair- 
ness in drawing comparisons, and an openness of mind which does 
the writer infinite credit, are the chief points which strike us in 
Max O’Rell’s latest volume. Always brilliant and often shrewd 
and thoughtful, it will enhance the writer’s reputation, both as a 
satirist and an observer, and rightly appreciated it ought to 
benefit those whom it most severely lashes.”—Colonial Gazette. 


London: FREDERICK WARNE and CO. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


THE EMPIRE OF THE TZARS AND 
THE RUSSIANS. 


By ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU. Translated from the French by Z. A. 
RAGOZIN, Author of “ The Story of Assyria,”’ ** The Story of Chaldea,” &c, 
8 vo's 8vo, with Maps, 12s. 6d. each. 

Vol. 1.—The COUNTRY and ITS INHABITANTS. 

Vol. 2.—The INSTITUTIONS. 
Vol. 3.—The RELIGIONS. (In preparation.) 


The SKETCH BOOK of GEOFFREY CRAYON 


GENT. By WasnineTon Irvinc. Van Tassel Edition. Uniform in general 
style with “ The Alhambra,” “Granada,”’ and ‘‘ Knickerbocker.”’ 2 vols. 8vo, 
printed from New Type with Artistically Designed Borders, and 32 Illustra- 
tions from Drawings by Rackham, Barraud, Church, Ris, and Darley, Cloth 
extra, 25s. net. 


‘sHEROES OF THE NATIONS ” SERIES. 
Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow of Ba!liol College, Oxford. 
Ellustrated with numercus Full-page Plates and Maps, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s.; 
roxburzh, 63, 


NEW VOLUME. 


CICERO, and the FALL of the ROMAN 


— By J. L. Stracnan-Davips¢y, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford, 

Previously issued: — NELSON, GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, PERICLES, 
THEODORIC, SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, JULIUS CHSAR, JOHN WYCLIF, 
NAPOLEON, HENRY of NAVARRE, 


OLIVER CROMWELL.—A HISTORY. 


Comprising a Narrative of his Life, with Extracts from his Lettters and Speeches 
and aa Account of the Political, Religion:, and Military Affairs of England 
daring his Time. By SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH. With Portrait and 
Plans of Marston Moor and Naseby. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d, net. 








24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; 
and NEW YORK, 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
DRESS SHIRTS. 


Envaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold, Fittings of best Linen, with body 
of Skirt of patent Ce!lular Cloth. 
Prices 5s. 9d., 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
Uustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 400 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 

ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHBAPSIDE, E.C. 
OLIVER BROS. 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND song’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY H. RIDER HAGgaRp 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, : 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES oF 
JOHN GLADWYN JEBB. 


By his Widow. With an Electrogravure Portrait of Mr 
Jebb, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. ; 
“Full of breathless interest.”’—Times. 
* Reads like fiction.”—Daily Graphic. 
**A delightful book......of adventures there are enouch 
enongh, to put to shame even one of Mr. Rider Haggard’s an fey than 
** One long chapter of romance.’’—Scotsman, server. 





Next Week will be Published. 


ASIATIC NEIGHBOURS. 


By S. 8S. Tsorsurn, Bengal Civil Service, Author of 
“ Bannu; or, Our Afghan Frontier,” “David Leslie: a Story 
of the Afghan Frontier,” “Musalmans and Moneylenders” 
&c. With 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 7 





HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 


IN FURTHEST IND. 


The Narrative of Mr. Edward Carlyon of Ellswether, in the 
County of Northampton, and late of the Honourable East 
India Company’s Service, Gentleman. Wrote by his own 
hand in the year of grace 1697. Edited, with a few 
Explanatory Notes, by Sypney C. Grizr. Post 8vo, 6s, 
“One of the most ingenious imitations of an actual record ever written..,...Mr 
Grier is to be congratulated and wondered at for the near approach he has made 
to the style and the sentiments of the epoch he illustrates. He has broken 
entirely new ground for fiction....., A narrative of adventures always powerful 
and often fascinating.”—Bookman, 
**This work is a tour de force......Really a fine romantic story...... 
is an undoubted success.”—Datly Chronicle, nF a a 


“Told with an admirable persuasiveness, so that you are convinced it is all 
a true story...... Full of delight and instruction.”—Saturday Review. 





Mrs. OLIPHANT’S NEW STORY. 
IN ONE VOL., AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


WHO WAS LOST and IS FOUND. 


By Mrs. OureHant. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A veray parfit gentil Knight.” 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, 
SERVANT of GOD. 


By Anna M. Sroppart. [Illustrated by Margaret L. 
Huggins. With a New Portrait of Sir Philip Sidney. Small 
4to, with a specially designed cover, 5s. 


‘Miss Stoddart writes earnestly and pleasingly, and supplies an animated 
record ”"—Notes and Queries, 





NEW BOOK BY “A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 


From SPRING to FALL; 
or, When Life Stirs. Edited by J. A.OwxEn. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“A delightful country companion, not only as a record of a specialist's obser- 
vation, but as particularly stimulating to amateur naturalist studies,”’—Bookman, 


“Every page is full of homely but charming description of country life.”—= 
Birmingham Gazette. 
——— 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 949, NOVEMBER, 1894. 2s, 6d. 
OonTENTS. 
Some Frencu Nove ists. 
A Rive In Hakxaanp, By E. A. Irving. 
Roger Bacon. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
Wo was Lost ayp 1s Founp. (Conclusion.) 
BritisH FoREssry. 
Hanna, My Abyssinian SERVANT. By Francis Scudamore. 
A Nook or Nortu Wates. By Rusticus Urbaius, 
Some THouguts oN THE Woman Question. By the Author of “ Mona 
Maclesn,.” 
An Eron MA&tTeER, 
Denny’s DavGutrer, By Moira O’Neill. 
CLUB-HOMES FOR UNMARRIED WORKING MEN. By W. Moffatt. 
Curna’s REPoTATION-BubBLE. By H. Knollys, Col, (b.p.), R.Ae 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 








New Books. 


————— 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAGGARD. 
THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations by ARTHUR LAYARD. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 


«This story will maintain Mr. Haggard’s reputation. It is told with a spirit 
that never flags, and bristles with adventure.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Byerybody concerned is to be congratulated upon the romancer’s return to 
the magical country where lies the land of Kér. Africa is Mr. Haggard’s heaven 
of invention. Let him be as prodigal as he may, thence flows an exhaustless 
stream of romance, rich in wonders new and astonishing, ‘The People of the 
Mist’ belongs to the sphere of ‘She’ in its imaginative scope, and as an example 
of the story-teller’s art, must be reckoned of the excellent company of ‘ King 
Solomon’s Mines’ and its brethren, We read it at one spell, as it were, hardly 
resisting that effect of fascination which invites you, at the critical moments of 
the story, to plunge ahead at a venture to know what is coming, and be esolved 
as to some harrowing doubt or dilemma.”"—Saturday Review. 





NEW VOLUME OF CANON LIDDON’S LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 


LIFE of EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 


D.D. By Hewny Parry Lippon, D.D,, D.C.L., LL.D. Edited and prepared 
for publication by the Rev. J. O. Jounston, M.A., Vicar of All Saints, Oxford, 
and the Rev. Rossrt J. Witson, D.D., Warden of Keble College. 4 vols, 
8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations, Vols. I. and II., Fourth Edition, 36s, 
Vol, III., Second Edition, 18s. 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE CANON LIDDON, 


CLERICAL LIFE and WORK. A Collection 


of Sermons, with an Essay on “‘ The Priest in his Inner Life,” By Henry 
Parry Livpox, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D, Orown 8vo, 5s, 


The HISTORY of MARRIAGE, JEWISH 


and OHRISTIAN, in RELATION to DIVORCE and CHRTAIN FORBIDDEN 
DEGREES. By Hersert Mortimer Lucrock, D.D., Dean of Lichfield, 
Crown 8yo, 65, 


The REPOSE of FAITH in VIEW of 


PRESENT-DAY DIFFICULTIES. By AtrxanpnER J. Harrisoy, B.D., 
Lecturer of the Christian Evidence Society, Author of ‘Problems of 
Christianity and Scepticism” and “The Church in Relation to Sceptics,” 
Crown 8vo, 78, 6d. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. 


By F. Max Mitten, K.M. New Edition, in 4 vols. Vol. I, RECENT 
ESSAYS and ADDRESSES, Crown 8yo, 6s, 6d. net. 


From EDINBURGH to the ANTARCTIC: 


an Artist’s Notes and Sketches during the Dundee Antarctic Expedition of 
1892-98. By W. G. Burn Murpocn. With a Ohapter by W. 8S. Brucz, 
Naturalist of the Barque‘ Balwna,’ With 2 Maps, 8yo, 18s. 


“Mr. Murdoch’s diary is full of vivacity. His account of life and adventure in 
a. ice-fields is novel and vivid, and his illustrations are often very impres- 
sive,” —Times, 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


The MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Walford, 
Author of “ Mr. Smith,” ‘* One Good Guest,” &. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
“We have here a novel that is the equal of the author’s well-known and popu- 
lar ‘ Mr, Smith,’ which means that it is very well worth reading.”’—Observer. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR, HORNUNG, 


The UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E. W. 
Horxvxye, Author of ‘* A Bride from the Bush,” &. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


“* The Unbidden Guest’ is bold in conception and tender in treatment...... The 
book has an excellent and a most effective moral, and many will be disposed to 
think it the best story which its author has produced.”—Athenzum, 


IN the VELDT: Stories and Sketches of Life 


in the Diamond Fields and in the Veldt, South Africa. By ‘‘ Harury.” Crown 
8yo, 1s, 6d, sewed, 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


NOVEMBER. 


An ARRANGED MARRIAGE, By; A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN of the 
DororHea Gerarp, Authorof“Lady| SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. (From 
Baby,” &. Chaps. 1-4, the Verney MSS.) By Lady Ver- 

“ HOW to MAKE the MOST of LIFE,” | NEY. 

By Sir Bexsamin Warp RIcHARD- HE and SHE, By Mrs, Parr. 


SON, M.D., F.R.S, 
OUR CASTLE in SPAIN, 


AFTER By May 
a YEAR. By 8S, Cornisz lt rag 


Standard Books. 
WORKS by JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8yo, 6s. [Neat week, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 12 vols. crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


each, 
The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of 
ser, A on a fag t enn b hy a Ambassadors resident at the 


The SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA, 


and other Essays. Crown 8yo, 6s, 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. erown 8yo, 183, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. crown Svo, 24s. 
POPULAR EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. each. 


OCEANA: or, ENGLAND and |CHSAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 
d 


HER COLONIES. With 9 Illustra- 3s. 6d. 

tions, crown 8¥0, 2s,, boards ; 2s. 64,}The TWO CHIEFS of DUN- 

clot BOY: an Irish Romance of the 

Last Century. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

THOMAS CARLYLE: a His- 
tory of his Life. With 3 Portraits, 
crown 8vo. Vols, I. and IL, 7s.; 
Vols, III. and IV., 73. 


in the 


The ENGLISH in the WEST 
INDIES; or, The Bow of Ulysses, 
With 9 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s., 
boards; 2s, 6d, cloth. 


WORKS by LORD MACAULAY. 
COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. 


CABINET EDITION, 16 vols. post 8vo, £4 16s, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo, £5 5s, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James the Second, 
POPULAR EDITION, 2 vols. er. Svo, 5s. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 


12s, 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. cr.8vo, 16s, 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


With LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Complete in 1 vol. 
POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
**SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
AUTHORISED EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d., or 3s. 6d., gilt edges, 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
STUDENT’S EDITION, 1 vol. cr.8vo, 6s. ] CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 8s. 24s. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols, 8vo,{36s. 


=o EDITION, 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS and 
| STUDENT’S EDITION, cr 8vo, 6s. 


SPEECHES. 

POPULAR EDITION, cr 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

CABINET EDITION, including Indian Penal Code, Lays of Ancient Rome 
and Miscellaneous Poems, + vols. post 8vo, 24s, 


WORKS by WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo, £7 43. 
CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND,7 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each; IRELAND, 
5 vols. crown 8vo, 6s, each, 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 16s, 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 163, 


WORKS by SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1605-1642, 10 vols. crown 8vo, 
63s. each. 


HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH and 


PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660, Vol. I, 1649-1651. 8vo,2ls. [Ina few days. 


eer EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols, 8vo, #4. 

















A LABOURER 


Watkins, : 
. and HIS HIRE, By E. | AT the SIGN of the SHIP, By AnpaEw 
CHILTON, Lana. 


The STUDENT'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


With 378 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s, 
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What is the Church ? 


THE ANSWER OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By the Rev. RB. E. SANDERSON, D.D., 
Vicar of Holy Trinity, Hastings. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth beards, 2s, 6d, 


Helpful Half-Hours. 
A BOOK OF SUNDAY READING FOR BUSY PEOPLE. 
By Mrs. C. D. FRANCIS, 
Author of ‘'A Story of the Church of England,” &e, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d, 








“The general idea of the series is excellent,””"—Guardian, 
“‘ The scheme excites our interest.”—Saturday Review. 


The National Churches. 
THE SEVENTH VOLUME NOW READY, 
Each Volume is complete in itself. 
FRANCE. 


By the Rev. R. TRAVERS SMITH, D.D., 
Canon of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 


With Maps, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

“'We cordially recommend this history to students of a fascinating and too 
much neglected subject, which may any day become one of practical import.’’— 
Church Times. 

1. GERMANY. By the Rev. |3. IRELAND. By the Rev. 


§. Barrna-Gourp, M.A. Crown 8yo, somes ag M.A. Crown 8yo, 
cloth boards, 6s. cloth boards, 63. 


“Mr. Baring-Gould’s contribution is 4. The NETHERLANDS. 
excellent.......0ne of the best accounts By the _— = = a M.A. 
in English of the German Reformation, rown 8yo, cloth boards, 63, 


its real meaning and real effects, that} 5, SCOTLAND. By the Very 
we have ever come across,” —Guardian- Rev. H. M. Lucxoox, D.D., Dean of 
Lichfield, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


2. SPAIN. By Rev. Frederick} _ price 6s. 


Msrricz, M.A.,° Prebendary of 6. ITALY. By the Rev 
Lincoln. Orown 8yo, cloth boards, A. BR. Pennryaton, M.A., Canon of 
price 6s, Lincoln, Orown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 


By the Rev. F. C. WOODHOUSE, M.A., 


Author of “The Life of the Soul in the World,” &c. 
THOUGHTS for the TIMES;A MANUAL for HOLY- 


DAYS. A few Thoughts for those 
and for SOME SPEOIAL OOOA- Week-days for which the Church 
SIONS. 2 vols, crown 8yo, cloth provifios | Special Services. Orown 
boards, 3s. 6d, each. eared 

[Recently published, | MANUAL for LENT. A 
~ gg for mig | Dey os 
or the Sundays an astertide, 

A MANUAL for ADVENT. Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
A few Thoughts for Every Day and [Seventh Edition. 
for Christmas and the New Year. |A MANUAL for SUNDAYS. 

A few Thoughts for each Sund ay o' 
Orown 8yo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. the Ohurch Year. Crown 8yo, cloth 

[Fifth Edition. boards, 3s. 6d. 














SEVENTH THOUSAND. 
‘THE NEW BOOKLET BY THE AUTHOR OF “STEPHEN REMARX.” 


The New Floreat: 

A LETTER TO AN ETON BOY ON THE SOCIAL QUESTION. 
By the Rev. the Hon. JAMES G. ADDERLEY, M.A., 
Author of ‘Stephen Remarx,’’ &. 

Stiff paper covers, from a design by G. W. Rhead, in red and black, 1s, 


On the Art of Writing Fiction. 


A Collection of Papers by some of the leading Novelists of the day, giving 
much he!pful information and many practical hints and suggestions with regard 
to their craft. Papers dealing with different branches of the subject are con- 
tributed by the following Authors :— 

W. E. Norris, Maxwst. Guy, Mrs. MoLEsworTH, 
8. Barine-GouLp, Mrs, Macquorp, Prof, OHURCH, 

B. WaLForp, THE AUTHOR OF * MApE- Prof. Dovetas, and 
Mrs, Parr, MOISELLE Ixz,” L,. T, Meape, 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, | Second Edition in the press. 








THIRD THOUSAND. 
The Daughters who have not 
Revolted. 


By CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE. 


These six little essays deal with various aspects of those years in the life of 
unmarried women which succeed to early girlhood, the difficulties of which are 
often passed over, in writings dealing with the more obvious aspects of the 
“Woman Question.” 

In embossed cover, designed by G. W. Rhead, price ls, 


“*No tall-ta'k, no cant...... kindly, sensible, and sympathetic.”— World, 





A HIGH-CLASS GIFT-BOOK, PRODUCED IN THE VERY BEST STYLE 


Fairy Tales. 
FROM GRIMM. 
With Introduction by S. BARING-GOULD, M.A, 
And over 150 Illustrations, Initials, and Decorative Designs b 
Beautifully printed on superfine paper and appropriately booed fee aah 


boards, Nearly 400 pages. A most artistic production of this 
Large crown 80, 6s, popular favourite, 


AN ORIGINAL & STRIKING STORY, OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST, 


My Lost Manuscript, 
THE ROMANCE OF A SCHOOL. 
By MAGGIE SYMINGTON, 
Author of “ Working to Win,” “ Trixy,” &c, 
With Etched Title and Frontispiece, large crown 8yo, cloth boards, 6s, 


OTHER WORKS IN THE SAME SERIES. 
ETHNE. By Mrs. E. M.;RICHARD de LACY. A 


Fretp. Etched Title and Frontis- 
piece, crown 8vo, 6s, [3rd Edition, ere aoe F Nr 
SOCIAL AIMS. By the Title and Frontispiece, crown 8yo, 


Earl and Countess of Maru, price 6s, 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 
: " EVE’S PARADISE. 
The CHILD and his BOOK . Bray, Author re Bo dowd 
a History o ildren’s Literature. Trio,” &e. With Etched Title and 


By Mrs. E. M. Fiztp. Crown 8vo, 
Illustrated, 6s, [2nd Edition, Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 63, 


A Young Wife’s Ordeal. 
By JOHANNA VAN WOUDE. 


A new work by a popular Dutch writer, the Editor of one of the leading 
Magazines for Women in Holland. 


T his story, which has already achieved a great successin Holland, is a realistic 
pict ure of Dutch home-life, sketched with much finish and fidelity. 





Large crown 8vo, extra cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 
AN ORIGINAL STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE KING DAVIE.” 


Where the Brook and River Meet. 
By NELLIE HELLIS. 
Illustrated Title and Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, extra cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


The heroine has been brought up by an aunt, but at the age of eighteen, just 
when she has become engaged to be married, she is suddenly called home to 
= rtake tte management of her father’s household and a large family of 
children, 


THE NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WATCHERS ON THE 
LONGSHIPS.” 


A Feast of Stories from Foreign 
Lands. 
By JAMES F. COBB, 
Author of “ Martin the Skipper,” “‘The Watchers on the Longships,” &. 
Illustrated by Frank Feller. Orown 8vo, extra cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


These stories, gathered from foreign sources, ara of a stirring and alventurous 
character. They are confined to no particular date, and relate as much to 
bygone times as to the present day. Many of them are true or founded on fact. 


Aylmer Court. 


By HENLEY I. ARDEN, 


Author of * Elizabeth,’ “ Leather Mill Farm,” &c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 
extra cloth boards, 23, 6d. 


A Warwickshire Story of the time of the Civil Wars, founded on an incident 


that actually occurred. 
John’s Lily. 
By ELEANOR C. PRICE, 


Illustrated by W. H. C, Groome, Crown 8vo, extra cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


This is the story of a young man, a village blacksmith, who finds a lost child 
and takes her home to his mother. She brings great joy into their lives, bat 
also great sorrow. 


Across Two Seas. 


By H. A. FORDE, 


Author of “The Old Ship,” “ Black and White,” &. Illustrated, imperial 160, 
cloth boards, 2s, 


The story of an English family, boys and girls and a widowed mother, 
emigrating to New Zealand. The ups and downs of their new life are, in fact, 
the experiences of a real family who did cross the two seas some few years back. 
The breaking of Dick’s leg, the disappearance of baby Daisy, and the visit of the 
Bishop to tae bush home could all be identified as having actually happened. 
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